THE BRITISH 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


APRIL 1, 1859. 


Arr. I.—(1.) The Family Herald ; A Domestie Magazine of Useful 
Information and Amusement. 

(2.) Lhe London Journal ; and Weekly Record of Literature, Science, 
and Art. 

(3.) Reynolds’s Miscellany of Romance, General Literature, Science, 
and Art. 

(4.) The Leisure Hour; a Family Journal of Instruction and 
Recreation. 

(5.) The Home Magazine ; a Journal of Entertainment and Instruc- 

tion for every one. 
(6.) Cassell’s Illustrated Family Paper. 


| (7.) The Guide to Literature, Science, Art, and General Information. 


(8.) The Welcome Guest ; a Magazine of Recreative Reading for all. 


THE rising generation may be congratulated upon having been 
born into a circle of accomplished facts which would have 
astonished their ancestors. This is one of those observations 
upon which the sun never sets ; but no amount of repetition can 
weaken its force, or ‘ stale its infinite variety.’ We need not go back 
for facts in striking contrast with our present advanced condition 
to the age when brides walked to church with their hair hanging 
down their shoulders; when viper wine was administered as a 
preservative of beauty; when sermons were preached by hour- 
glasses; when the streets were lighted by paper lanterns; and 
Fellows of the Royal Academy were wont to sally forth early in 
the mornings to collect May-dew. Stranger marvels in the way 
of comparison lie nearer at hand, and they are all the more 
strange, because the term of transition is so brief. 

We speak of familiar things within the recollection, not of the 

‘ oldest inhabitant,’ but of the ‘ youngest man about town.’ One 
need not be very old to remember the time when an attempt to 


- light a house in Pall Mall with gas was treated as an hallucina- 
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tion, and the projector consigned to derision and poverty. A 
still shorter period has passed away since a well-known savan 
was alleged to have asserted that it was impossible for a steam- 
vessel to cross the Atlantic, or, according to his own version, for 
a regular and profitable steam intercourse to be established with 
America in the then state of science. It is immaterial which of 
these statements is endorsed by Dr. Lardner, the fact being that 
almost at the same moment, or immediately afterwards, the con- 
ditions of the impossibility were cancelled by the event. What 
the journey from York to London, three hundred years ago, when 
men settled their affairs before they set out, was to the same 
journey now, offers a very inadequate analogy to what a voyage 
to India, China, or Australia, some fifteen or twenty years ago, 
was to the same voyage in this current year of 1859. So amazing 
a transformation of crutches into wings might be expected to 
occupy a long time in the achievement, to be marked by as many 
failures as the toilet of Beau Brummell, and to throw up in its pro- 
gress abundant data for calculating the probabilities of the future. 
But here there was no time for failures, and calculation was 
caught in its own net. The power that thus conquered the sea, 
has sped in like manner over the land, and the ends of the earth 
are brought nearer to each other, for all purposes of communica- 
tion, than the central countries of Europe were to the shores of 
England when Prince Charles and his companion Buckingham 
went masquerading after the Infanta into Spain. 
- One effect of the application of science to the common uses of 
life is greatly to abate popular wonder at any results known to be 
accomplished in this way. Instead of regarding them with sur- 
prise, people come at last to look for them as matters of course. 
The last discovery by which labour is abridged, time saved, or 
some secret of nature wrung out in the service of art or utility, 
occupies a column of large type in the newspapers, is put into 
working order in a few days, and in a month is as completely 
absorbed in the daily routine of business as the price of consols. 
We even forget, in an incredibly short space of time, when, 
or from whence, we got it; and, once incorporated in our 
system, it assumes all the characteristics of a habit that might 
be ten, twenty, or a hundred years old. A curious instance of 
this sort of oblivion occurs in one of Mr. Dickens's stories, in 
which he describes travellers collected at Marseilles, on their way 
home from India, long before the Overland Route was dreamt of. 
Mr. Dickens, no doubt, thought, or rather, did not think at all, 
that the Overland Route was quite old enough to be introduced at 
any time within the compass of a modern novel. 

There remains one item more to be added to the list of our 
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recent acquisitions—the slender wire by which people are enabled 
to talk to each other across the globe. The remark usually 
made upon these practical illustrations of natural magic is, that 
if any person had ventured a few years ago to predict that such a 
result as the electric wire would, one day or another, be obtained, 
he would have incurred a serious risk of being put into a strait- 
waistcoat ; but it would be more to the purpose to say that, now 
that it is obtained, we do not appreciate it. For a little while, a 
sensation of new-fangled admiration thrilled through society ; that 
soon passed away; and it is now very certain that people send 
messages to Paris or Vienna with as little thought of the modus 
operandi as if they were despatching a note from Mayfair to 
Belgravia. Popular indifference, however, does not make the 
wonder less. The electric wire distances all the allegories of the 
mythology, and all the prodigal fancies of Oriental fable. The 
Princess Fine-Ear who could hear the grass grow, must retire 
from the stage to make way for that rapid little man at the corner 
of the West Strand, Charing Cross, who is carrying on a con- 
fidential conversation with another energetic individual at Trieste. 

Of all the great discoveries that have permanently benefited 
mankind, only two which may be considered as amongst the most 
important do not belong to our own time. But when it is re- 
membered how many centuries’ gestation were required to bring 
forth the Compass and the Art of Printing, our rising generation 
may fairly exult in the reflection that their thirty or forty years 
have wolatia Gas, Steam, and the Electric Telegraph. Nor is it 
quite certain that we have not a right to include the Art of Print- 
ing amongst modern acquisitions, since, although moveable types 
were invented in a former age, the discovery of their full capa- 
bility belongs to our own. The traveller who has watched the 
languid operations of the old Roman plough in the buck-wheat 
stubble of a Breton field, and compared it with the performance 
of a steam-plough in an English agricultural district, may form 
some slight notion of the difference between printing as it was a 
few years ago, and printing as it is. Before the introduction of 
machines, the utmost number of copies of a single sheet that 
could be worked off within an hour, was 750; the Times now 
works off in an hour 20,000 copies of its double sheet. This 
extraordinary advance has been made within a very short period ; 
and, contemplated from a scientific and practical point of view, 
it is a hundredfold more astonishing than the original discovery, 
or invention of types, which had been shadowed forth from the 
remotest times by myriads of rude symbolical devices. 

Resigning, however, all claim to any share in the glory of the 
Art of Printing, we have enough of honour in our Gas, our 
Y2 
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Steam, and our Electric Telegraph to eclipse the lustre of our 
predecessors. And even these, over the endless uses of which 
the human mind ranges with an increasing sense of wonder, by 
no means exhaust the activity that has been surging up around 
us as long as our memory can carry us back through the streets 
of London, from the pleasant days of mail-coaching, and the first 
time we heard that maniacal shriek, which concentrates in one 
long, shuddering scream the agony of a thousand horses, to the 
present hour, when coaching has become a tradition, and the 
shriek an institution. More astonishing than Gas, or Steam, or 
the Telegraph, which are capable of explanation on scientific 
grounds, is that flood of Cheap Literature which, like the modern 
Babylon itself, no living man has ever been able completely to 
traverse, which has sprung up, and continues to spring up, with 
the mysterious fecundity of certain fungi, and which cannot be 
accounted for in its volume, variety, and universality by any 
ordinary Jaws of production. 

We must at once premise that it is not our intention to inves- 
tigate the sources, nature, or extent of this literature. We 
propose nothing more, at present, than to take up a section of 
it for the purpose of simply exhibiting the elements of which it 
is composed. The subject is too vast to be dealt with as a whole, 
or to be treated fully, in its social or critical aspects, within the 
compass of a single article. A glance at the ramifications into 
which such an inquiry would carry us, will sufficiently indicate 
its scope. 

The abolition of the Stamp Duty on Newspapers, and the con- 
sequent reduction of price, enlargement of size, and wider diffu- 
sion of the daily and weekly press, mark an era in our progress 
from the old region of enormous expenditure and fiscal restraints 
to an age when journalism may be said to be as universal as air 
or light. Even before the repeal of the stamp liberated the 
broad sheet from trammels that rendered it a monopoly in the 
hands of capitalists, there were premonitory signs of the coming 
deluge, in a significant tendency to impart a higher and more 
comprehensive character to the newspaper, and to expand its 
dimensions. Up to the year 1826 the province of the newspaper 
was confined to politics and miscellaneous intelligence. In that 
year a weekly paper, called the Atlas, was started on the plan of 
combining with the usual details of current news a survey of 
the literature of the week. With a view to enable its projectors 
the better to accomplish this ambitious design, the capabilities of 
the printing press were urged to the utmost, and the Atlas ap- 
peared on a more capacious sheet than had ever before passed 
through amachine. A practical advance was thus simultaneously 
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made in two important directions, enlarging at once the func- 
tions and the size of the newspaper. The costly experiment was 
watched with some interest, for the most experienced journalists 
believed that it would inevitably fail. The prediction was signally 
falsified by the issue. Not only did the Atlas hold the highest 
place for many years amongst the first-class weekly papers, but the 
novelty it inaugurated was ultimately adopted by every journal 
in the kingdom. Literature is now as indispensable a feature to 
the newspaper as the Markets or the Gazette. 

The stages by which newspapers have grown up from single to 
double sheets, from the lightness of an ephemeral pamphlet, 
speaking by analogy, to the gravity of a book, belong to the his- 
tory of Cheap Literature, increase of quantity, without increase 
of charge to the public, being equivalent to a decrease of price. 
In this case it is more, because we have here an increase of quan- 
tity accompanied, or followed, by a reduction of price. The first 
large sheet was printed, as we have stated, in 1826. In those 
primitive days the J'imes was printed on a single sheet, and 
whenever there came a pressure of advertisements, or other 
matter, a supplement was resorted to. Government, however, 
stepped in, and taxed the supplement. Strange to say, this new 
burthen, instead of checking the expansion of newspapers, as 
might be expected, had exactly the contrary effect. It con- 
tributed very materially to their enlargement. For the purpose 
of avoiding the extra stamp for the supplemental sheet, and of 
securing at the same time the extra space required, the pro- 
prietors of the Times devised, what was then considered as a 
triumph of ingenuity, the expedient of printing their ordinary and 
their supplemental sheet inone; or, to use the phrase now familiar 
to all classes of readers, they issued a double sheet, which, being 
all in one, was subject to only one stamp. We may here inter- 
polate that this evasion of the stamp led to an immediate altera- 
tion of the law, by which the limits of a sheet carrying one stamp 
were thenceforth defined and fixed. The first double sheet of 
the Times appeared on the morning of the 19th of January, 1829. 
It measured four feet in length, and three in breadth. The sensa- 
tion it created may be easily imagined. People gazed upon it, 
and turned it over, and weighed it, and stretched it out, as if it 
had been a work of necromancy rather than of mechanical skill. 
Placed beside one of our early newspapers, this colossal sheet 
might be said to represent the prodigious bound we had made, 
during the interval, in wealth, power, and civilization. 

The prodigy, however, was not long destined fo engross public 
attention. On the 22nd of March following, the gigantic double 
Times was outstripped by a still more gigantic double Atlas. 
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The occasion selected for this memorable publication, which points 
alike an epoch in the art of printing and in the history of newspapers, 
was the famous debate on the third reading of the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Bill. The size of this sheet was five feet three 
inches and a half in Jength, and nearly four feet in breadth ; and 
it presented a printed superficies, including both sides, of forty 
square feet. A variety of curious calculations were made about its 
capacity. It was estimated to contain more solid type than the 
whole of the daily journals of Paris, eleven in number. The 
actual amount of letter-press exceeded that of four ordinary 
octavo volumes. ‘Two of its columns were found to exceed in 
extent, and to be more than double in matter, a whole number of 
the Daily Journal of one hundred years before, then an enlarged 
and improved paper. The entire contents of the Daily Journal 
amounted, in fact, to less than one-hundredth part of the contents 
of the double Atlas. Assuming the sale of that number of the 
Atlas to have been 20,000, although there is reason to believe 
that it was at least half as much more, the total quantity of 
paper consumed would have been 40 reams, weighing 5680 lbs., 
and paying a duty to Government of 90/.; in addition to the 
stamp duty, which may be set down at 330/. The actual 
printed superficies passed through the machine in the course of 
a few hours was 800,000 square feet ; sufficient to cover an area 
of about 20 acres. The quantity of matter thus delivered from 
the press, consisting of 1,920,000 columns, containing (so accu- 
rately were those calculations made) no less than 2,419,200,000 
words, was equal to 14,230 octavo volumes of 500 pages each. If 
the leaves were placed lengthwise, they would have reached from 
London to Salisbury, and if divided into columns and similarly 
placed, the printed slip thus formed would have gone round 
Middlesex and the seven surrounding counties. The literary 
aspect of these singular statistics is hardly less startling. The 
original writing that entered into this mass of matter was esti- 
mated to be equal to upwards of one hundred and thirty pages of 
an octavo book, about two hundred and sixty times the amount 
of original writing in one number of the Daily Journal, and 
enough to run through a three months’ series of the Ramblers 
and Idlers of former days. The demand for this Titanic pro- 
duction, as it appeared to that simple generation, was in propor- 
tion to the astonishment and curiosity it excited. The press was 
unable to keep pace with the requisitions of the public; the office 
was assailed by a furious mob, and the newsvenders, as rapidly as 
they could procure copies within, sold them outside the doors for 
half-a-crown a-piece. 

As we are merely noting some of the landmarks on the march 
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of the last thirty years, we will leave the reader to follow up the 
advance we have made since the date of the first double Atlas. 
The sheet which was then the greatest achievement the Art of 
Printing had accomplished, for the production of which new 
machines were expressly constructed, and which occupied many 
months of preliminary trial before it was rendered practically 
available, would, in these days, be a question, not of mechanical 
difficulty, but simply of expenditure. 

Another evidence of our progress is to be drawn from the in- 
creased circulation of journals of every kind. Confining our- 
selves for the present moment to the newspapers, the vastness of 
this increase is obvious, although the abolition of the stamp 
deprives us of the official returns by which it could be verified. 
Thirty years ago the Times was said to circulate nearly 10,000 
copies; it now circulates upwards of 70,000. The Herald 
ranged next with a circulation of 8000, and the Chronicle, longo 
intervallo, followed at 4000. The four remaining papers, the 
Post, a record of fashionable movements, the Advertiser, then, as 
now, the organ of the public-houses, the Public Ledger, chiefly 
addressed to commercial subjects, and the Morning Journal, 
devoted to the dregs of the old Tory party, possessed no weight, 
and had only a small and fluctuating sale. The last of these has 
long ceased to exist, and in its place five new morning papers 
have sprung up, commanding a circulation far transcending that 
of the whole of their predecessors. In the absence of exact informa- 
tion, we will not venture to speculate upon the amount of this 
augmentation ; but if the statement of one of the cheap papers 
may be relied upon, that single journal alone circulates nearl 
four times as much as the entire morning press of 1829 added 
together. Any person who has observed the extraordinary con- 
sumption of the Telegraph, Standard, Star, and Morning News 
at railroad stations, on board the Thames steamboats, and in all 
the leading thoroughfares and public places, must be aware that 
the circulation of newspapers has undergone not a change, but a 
revolution. It has not only spread beyond its former limits, but 
it has created, or absorbed, a wholly new class of readers. The 
penny journal, containing an ample supply of the usual current 
news, excellent and reliable foreign correspondence, literary 
criticisms, often distinguished by greater independence than those 
of journals of higher pretensions, and leading articles of more 
than average ability, and, to its honour, we may add, conducted 

- generally with moderation and good taste, has penetrated to thou- 
sands of obscure and populous recesses, in which the luxury 
of a daily paper was unknown before. It is impossible to esti- 
mate, with any approach to accuracy, the amount of the present 
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circulation of newspapers above that of thirty years ago. All 
that can be safely asserted is, that it is very considerable. Nor 
is it the least remarkable feature of this great movement, that the 
establishment of cheap daily papers has not only not brought 
down the sale of the dear papers, but seems to have given it 
an extraordinary impetus. The old relative proportions have 
been disturbed, some papers having risen and others fallen ; but, 
upon the whole, the circulation is increased at least tenfold. 
We have intimated the strides made by the Times; and may 
further illustrate it by a comparison of the receipts of that 
journal from all sources of income. Thirty years ago the nett 
profits of the Times were stated at 24,000/. per annum; we be- 
lieve we are not very wide of the fact in saying that its pre- 
sent nett profits are nearly seven times thatamount. Extending 
the comparison, with reference to circulation, over the entire of 
the daily press, we arrive at a similar result. The circulation of 
the whole of the morning papers, in 1829, could hardly have 
exceeded 27,000 daily ; the circulation of the whole of the morn- 
ing papers now in existence may be roughly set down at 300,000 ; 
and if the announcements of some of them may be credited, it is 
undoubtedly much larger. The progress of the weekly press is even 
more striking. The circulation of the whole of the Saturday and 
Sunday papers was estimated, in 1829, at 110,000; considerably 
less than the ‘ guaranteed’ circulation of the least successful of 
the present cheap papers, of which there are several competitors, 
whose sales are stated by themselves, we know not with what 
degree of truth, to range from 130,000 to 200,000 each. 

The increase of the population does not afford us the slightest 
clue to the cause of this enormous increase in the circulation of 
newspapers. The population of 1829 may be taken in round 
numbers at upwards of 16,000,000, and the present population at 
about 23,000,000. Thus, while the population has increased by 
less than one half, the circle of newspaper readers has been ex- 
panded to more than ten times its former dimensions. ‘he dis- 
proportion is so great as to justify us in referring to other sources 
for the chief circumstances. that have influenced the extension of 
newspaper reading. Population has done something ; but the 
spread of education, the diffusion of knowledge, the abolition of 
the stamp-duty, the introduction of railroads, the Reform Bill of 
1832, and the help journalism has derived from enlarged postal 
facilities, have done more. 

The survey of the press, however, would be very incomplete if 
it stopped here. In addition to the regular and irregular news- 
papers, daily and weekly, there are a vast number of special 
journals, which have grown up within a quarter of a century, and 
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which occupy now ground that may be said to have been dis- 
covered within thirty years. .The name of these journals, as 
Dryden says of the prototypes of Sir Fopling Flutter, is Legion. 
They form that group which is commonly, but inaccurately, 
called Class Journals, and which might more properly be called 
Representative Journals, because they represent not only classes, 
but professions, arts, occupations, almost every ramification of 
industry, and every branch of study and inquiry. The Turf and 
the Stock Exchange, the Coal-fields and the Dock-yards, Pater- 
noster-row and the Playhouses, are as faithfully represented by 
the Eclipse, the Economist, the Mining Journal and the Shipping 
Gazette, Bent’s Advertiser and the Era, and other special papers, 
as our Eastern Empire is by the Indian Mail, or as the wants of 
India and Australia, in the way of intelligence, are supplied by the 
Home News. Creeds of every denomination, embracing every 
episode of belief and unbelief, are defended by a phalanx of 
journals, with the Record and the Tablet posted at the extre- 
mities, and the Jewish Chronicle in the rear; Science speaks 
through many organs ; Medicine and Surgery have their journals 
dedicated not only to general principles, but to particular dis- 
eases ; Law spreads its meshes in innumerous weeklies ; the wood- 
engravers flourish in journals of prodigious circulation ; Archeo- 
logy and Numismatics, Music and Statistics, Table-turning and 
Needlework, the Fashions and the Pawnbrokers, Engineering 
and Photography, Railways and the Rights of Women, Chess, 
Gardening, and Gas-lighting, Education and Emigration, Philo- 
sophy and the Army and Navy, Courtiers, Sailors, and Hop- 
pickers, Publicans and the Temperance Societies, are severally 
represented by papers whose express function it is to expound 
the views and promote the objects of their constituents ; and 
in some instances the representation is fiercely contested by a 
crowd of candidates. Nor does the great hebdomadal vortex 
swallow up the whole matter of the periodical relations subsisting 
between special pursuits and the public. ‘They extend farther 
and reach higher. Agriculture and Insanity have their Quarterly 
Reviews ; and the Stereoscope and the Banking-house, Mesme- 
rism, Chemistry, and the United Services, and several other in- 
terests of which we know nothing, have their monthly magazines.* 

No less significant of the impulse given to the extension of 
newspapers by the removal of restrictive imposts, are certain new 
journals of a representative character which have started up 
latterly in different parts of the metropolis, which are every day 


* For an examination of the characteristics of the ‘class’ periodicals, the reader 
may be referred to an interesting article on ‘ Popular Literature’ in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for January last. 
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increasing in number, and of the existence of which the great 
mass of newspaper readers are entirely ignorant. From the nature 
of their contents, and the bounded objects to which they are 
addressed, it is evident that these journals are not designed for 
general circulation, but that they have been devised for the sole 
purpose of representing local interests, and furnishing a medium 
for local advertisements. They possess, nevertheless, all the cha- 
racteristics of a newspaper whose range of intelligence is limited 
to its own immediate district; and thus reflecting the action 
of law and authority, and of social progress within their province, 
—matters too small for the recognition of the higher journals— 
they become the vehicles of much useful information which is 
not to be got elsewhere, and which is important in the locality 
for whose benefit it has been collected. ‘These journals may be 
considered as the natural product of free municipal institutions, 
under the régime of a press newly emancipated from fiscal re- 
straints. They are at once the exponents and overseers of our 
whole parochial system, and offer, by the publicity which they 
give to all incidents occurring upon their rounds, the best pos- 
sible popular protection against abuses and short-comings. 
They circulate, so far as the newsmen are engaged in the sale 
of them, only in their own quarters, and whoever is curious to 
procure them, must seek for them there. We have collected 
upwards of a dozen, representing every division of the metro- 
polis, and including, we believe, every paper of the kind that is 
at present published. Their titles are invariably drawn from 
their localities, as the following list of weekly papers, published, 
with a single exception, at the price of one penny each, will 
show. The list is given in the order of the establishment of 
each paper. The South London News [14d.], West London 
Observer, City Press, St. Pancras Reporter, South London 
Observer, Marylebone Mercury, East London Observer, St. 
Pancras and Holborn Times, Holborn Journal, and Shoreditch 
Times. The first of these papers was founded in 1853, the second 
in 1855; none of the rest have yet been two years in existence. 
To this catalogue we have to add the following surprising group, 
quite equal to the former in all essential particulars of size and 
matter, but transcending them in cheapness, being issued at one 
halfpenny each: Clerkenwell News, South London Times, Isling- 
ton Gazette, Islington Times, Lambeth Observer, North London 
Record, Shoreditch Observer, and Walworth Advertiser. The 
first of these papers was founded about four years ago, and the 
last, which is in all respects inferior to the others, was com- 
menced in the present year. The contents of both the penny and 
halfpenny journals are of much the same kind, and may be 
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inferred from our general description of the whole class. They 
consist for the most part of elaborate reports of vestry meetings 
and of the doings of Boards of Guardians; numerous reports of 
lectures delivered in various parts of the district; accounts of 
concerts and other entertainments ; and an occasional sprinkling 
of miscellaneous local news. In a few instances they ascend to 
leading articles and critical reviews ; sometimes they even glance 
at foreign politics ; and in almost all cases the proceedings of the 
parish authorities, the guardians, and the magistrates, are sub- 
mitted with more or less effect to the editorial scrutiny. With one 
exception, they are published in the form of a single sheet of the 
usual size of a morning paper. The typography is remarkably 
good, which may perhaps, be accounted for by the fact that most 
of them are the speculations of printers; and we should do them 
an injustice if we did not add that, although their literary pre- 
tensions are not of a high order, they accomplish the end for 
which they are intended with more careful attention to details, 
and with greater variety of resources, than might be anticipated 
from their price. 

The Clerkenwell News, which stands at the head of the half- 
penny papers, is the largest and most ambitious of the whole col- 
lection. It is very nearly equal in size to a double Times, and is 
conducted with something more of the business air of a high- 
priced journal than any of its contemporaries. Its original 
articles appear to be temperate in style, and practical in matter. 
Its success is commensurate to its merits. It presents a 
vast show of advertisements, little short of 1000 in a single 
number, and it professes to command a sale of 17,000. The 
other papers must not, however, be judged by this gigantic stan- 
dard. Their circulation varies, we understand, from 2000 to 
10,000, and their advertisements may be estimated at from 200 
to 500. The final result issuing up from these obscure and, to 
the general public, unknown springs, is worth noting. Assuming 
the average sale of these eighteen journals to be 4000, they would 
augment the total circulation of the weekly press by 72,000; a 
speculation which may, possibly, in the absence of authentic 
data, understate the true amount. 

To this somewhat formidable list must be added another race 
of purely Representative Journals, to which the last few years have 
given birth. These stand entirely apart from all other newspapers, 
and are addressed not to the public at large, nor formally to the 
English public at all, but to small and exclusive circles. They~ 
may be collected under the general title of the Foreign Press of 
London, which began in a French weekly paper, and has gone on 
expanding till it now includes papers in the principal languages 
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of the Continent. There are two French journals, the Courrier de 
UEurope, and La Presse de Londres, consisting of summaries of 
intelligence, with slender claims to originality; three German 
journals, the Hermann, edited by Professor Kinkel, the organ of 
the national party—the Neue Zeit, a democratic journal, written 
with vigour and refinement—and the Londoner Deutsche 
Zeitung, a journal of news; one Italian paper, Pensiero ed 
Actione, conducted by Mazzini, with Kossuth as a contributor, 
the revolutionary mouthpiece of all the ‘ peoples ;’ and a useful, 
moderate, and copious Spanish journal, La Peninsula Espanola. 
All these papers have a certain circulation in England ; but some 
of them depend chiefly on more distant readers. The French 
papers, forexample, have a principal part of their sale in Canada, 
and other French colonies and settlements; the Italian paper 
(secretly) in Hungary, Austria, and the Italian States; and the 
Spanish in South America. 

Another and widely different phase of cheap literature is pre- 
sented by the new publishing trade that has grown up within a 
few years on the platforms of the railway stations. An incredible 
amount of the retail business of the kingdom passes through the 
hands of these stall-booksellers. They have almost entirely 
superseded the little stationer of the small country town, whose 
shop, in the good, sleepy old times, was the resort of the gossips 
and loungers, and who supplied his customers with a multifarious 
variety of articles, from lucifer-matches and pincushions to the 
last new book. The change is for the better in the matter of 
speed and the quantity of volumes distributed. Whether it is an 
improvement as to the quality of that peculiar reading for the 
million to which it has given so extraordinary an impulse, may 
be reasonably doubted. Railway Literature consists mainly of 
novels that have died out in their original expensive form, at a 
guinea and a half, and are resuscitated, for the benefit of the in- 
coming race of readers, at a shilling a-piece; or of books of fun, 
anecdotes, and flimsy sketches, with catching titles staringly 
displayed on comical covers. Some of these are got up on the 
principle of the booths at a fair, the best of the attraction being 
on the outside ; and others are mere burlesques and caricatures of 
real life. It is not, however, in reference to their literary or 
moral claims, we have touched upon them here, but merely as 
embodying a prominent fact in the general downward tendency 
of prices, and as having materially affected the trade status of a 
large class of once profitable publications. The sale of these 
shilling volumes is, as everybody knows, enormous: a work that 
sells only 5000 copies is considered a failure ; many volumes sell 
from 20,000 to 30,000. Success in these cases is not always the 
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reward of merit. A few of the very best fictions issued in this 
form have had the smallest sale; and the very worst are to be 
found at the top of the ladder. This is not very encouraging ; 
but in all such movements there must be an interval of dis- 
turbance and perplexity before the alteration can settle down 
finally for good or evil. Wonderful and exciting tales of mys- 
tery and horror circulate largely; while quiet narratives, how- 
ever true and skilful, rarely soar above the average, and are 
generally below it. 

We by no means desire it to be supposed that we infer from 
these loose statistics that the railway traffic in books has 
debauched the taste of the community; on the contrary, we 
believe that its ultimate effect will be decidedly salutary. The 
costly three-volume novel, with its rivers of type and meadows of 
margin, is hastening to extinction. Time was, not a quarter of 
a century ago, when a novel by an established writer commanded 
an immediate sale of from 1500 to 3000 copies. The sums paid 
for such works were on a corresponding scale of liberality, 
ascending to as much as 1000I., and, in some instances, to more. 
For several years past this circulation has tumbled down to a 
fifth of what, in those prosperous days, used to be calculated 
upon almost to a certainty. The remuneration to authors has, 
of course, followed the circulation ; and this branch of literature 
has, consequently, ceased to be cultivated in proportion. A 
novel, in fact, has become rather a rash venture: if it pay-its 
expenses, and leave a small profit to compensate for risk, it is 
thought to do pretty well. Under this condition of things, it is 
not enough for the security of a publisher that he should be 
careful in the choice of novels, he must also be prudent in his 
system of publishing them. ‘There are secrets in all trades, and 
the art with which popular reputations are obliged to be nursed, 
and the supply of fiction in general to be regulated, is one of the 
most.important secrets of the publishing craft. The market has 
become so sensitive to the danger of a glut that it is necessary to 
feed it cautiously; and novels, long since bought and paid 
for, are kept back in MS. from season to season, to avoid 
crowding too many at once into the current lists, and damaging 
the saleable value of a favourite author by bringing him too 
frequently before the public. This management of fame and the 
market requires tact and experience, and is occasionally productive 
of ludicrous mistakes in the way of criticism which are highly 
amusing to those who are behind the scenes. A novel—say by 
Mrs. Trollope, to imagine a case—has just appeared; critics, 
amateur and professional, naturally enough test it by a reference 
to the lady’s former works: she has grown coarser, or she 
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exhibits symptoms of refinement; her prejudices are softened or 
inflamed ; her views of life are wiser, or more preposterous than 
ever. These modifications are attributed at once to the in- 
fluence of time mellowing the novelist’s feelings and maturing 
her judgment, or confirming all her old faults. Her ‘last’ novel, 
as compared with her ‘earlier writings, is thus authoritatively 
pronounced to be better or worse, indicating thereby improve- 
ment or decadence; whereas this ‘last’ novel was written in the 
ley-day of her career, when she could get handsome pay for her 
books, and was inundating the publishers with more MSS. than 
they could safely invest in print, except at distant intervals. 

The practical consequences flowing from these causes are, that 
the publishers who formerly confined themselves almost ex- 
clusively to works of fiction, have gradually extended their 
business into other channels, and that the circulating libraries 
have, in like manner, altered their relations with the reading 
world. The library must unavoidably obey the direction given 
to it by the publishers ; and, consequently, instead of making the 
novel, as of old, its staple article, it is rapidly embracing a wider 
sphere, and acquiring a more encyclopedic character. How far 
the railroad stalls may have contributed to this result by 
cheapening novels, and thus bringing them down to a lower 
stratum of society, and, in that sense, into contempt, we will not 
venture to speculate; but th#t they have in some degree in- 
fluenced the decline and fall of the empire of expensive Fiction 
cannot be doubted. To that extent, whatever it may be, the 
stall booksellers have served the interests of a higher literature 
than that to which they minister themselves. Nor do we despair, 
when the present stock of railway reading shall have exhausted 
its public,* of finding in the vendors on the platforms the most 
efficient agents of the soundest and healthiest productions of the 
press. ‘They are already advancing far beyond the limits of 
romance and literary buffoonery; and interspersed amongst 
their gay bindings are even now to be seen numerous works of 
solid interest. Mere cheapness is no longer the distinctive 
feature of the railway bookstall. A five-shilling volume, if it be 
attractive in itself, has as sure, although not so extensive a sale, 
as a shilling volume ; and works up to the price of a guinea find 
ready purchasers. 

These outlines will serve to recall some of the most conspicuous 


* We believe this inevitable catastrophe is not far distant. The publication of 
shilling reprints is declining with a velocity that augurs its speedy abandonment 
altogether ; and new works which, in the height of the fever of cheap railway lite- 
rature, would have been published at a shilling each, are now issued at from three 
to five shillings. 
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channels, for they do not include all, through which cheap 
literature finds its way to the great ocean of readers by whom it 
is engulfed. Other shapes of this literature will at once 
suggest themselves, such as the Tracts issued by numerous 
societies founded for the prosecution of special objects, and the 
small serials, printed off by tens of thousands, to give publicity 
to particular institutions, or circulated for the diffusion of par- 
ticular views ; the whole forming a system of literary propagandism 
such as the world has never witnessed before, and the magnitude 
of which places it beyond the possibility of examination in detail. 
Turning from these remoter ramifications of the subject, which do 
not at present concern us, we come to that section of our low- 
_ priced periodical press which is popularly understood to be referred 
to under the designation of Cheap Literature, and which it is 
our intention to describe rather than criticise, for the sake of 
showing, as plainly as we can, the nature of the entertain- 
ment which has been provided in this shape for the economic 
multitude. 

When, or with whom, the cheap weekly magazine or miscellany 
originated cannot, perhaps, be determined with certainty. The 
earliest publication of this kind with which we are acquainted, 
and which we believe to have been the first of its class, was a 
little weekly paper called the Kaleidoscope, commenced in 
Liverpool in 1818 by the late Mr. Egerton Smith. The price of 
this periodical, which, at the end of two years, took the form of 
a small quarto of eight pages, was threepence-halfpenny. It con- 
sisted of slight original and selected articles in literature, 
science, and art, and aimed at that happy combination-~of instruc- 
tion and amusement which has since been more elaborately 
developed in still cheaper serials. Mr. Egerton Smith was one 
of those practical pioneersof popular education, and the diffusion 
of knowledge, who anticipated the advent of associated bodies, 
and opened the path for their labours. He thoroughly under- 
stood the nature of the task to which he applied himself, and 
executed it judiciously. The Kaleidoscope was a microcosm of 
almost every variety of subject likely to interest public attention, 
to the exclusion of politics and religion. It contained brief ex- 
planatory papers on current topics, extracts from new books, 

- scraps of science, tales, verse, and multifarious odds and ends of 
information ; the whole traversing a round of useful and agreeable 
matter much in advance of anything at that time accessible to the 
industrial community. Mr. Egerton Smith, in addition to other 
accomplishments, was a musician and a chess-player, and he 
bestowed upon the Kaleidoscope the benefit of his skill, enriching 
its pages with many choice compositions of the great masters, 
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and with numerous problems ingeniously illustrated after a 
method of his own. Such features are common enough now ; but 
they were new then, and may be fairly presumed to have been 
instrumental in stimulating the taste of the public in directions 
which have since been extensively cultivated. Notwithstanding 
its intrinsic merits, the Kaleidoscope presents, in its commercial 
results, a remarkable contrast to the cheap publications of the 
present day. It was carried on for upwards of thirteen years, and 
was finally relinquished, strange to say, in consequence of the 
hindrances thrown in the way of its circulation by the establish- 
ment of railroads. Had it been a great success, means would, 
no doubt, have been devised for overcoming the novel difficulties 
thus created ; but its sale does not seem to have been worth the 
risk and trouble. ‘The public for such serials had not yet been 
created; the post-office held out no encouragement for their 
diffusion ; and legislation, in reference to the press, continued to 
be guided by the same coercive spirit which, in the reign of 
Queen Anne invented the newspaper stamp, the advertisement 
duty, and the paper tax ; all of which are now repealed except the 
last, which the House of Commons, by a formal resolution, con- 
demned last Session as a source of revenue. Seeing how 
effectively railroads have’ contributed to extend and quicken 
intercommunication, and, above all, how marvellously they have 
increased the means of distributing periodicals of every kind 
over all parts of the country, the reasons assigned by Mr. 
Egerton Smith for discontinuing the Kaleidoscope, form a curious 
item in the history of journalism. After announcing the sus- 
pension of the paper, he informs his readers that he will resume it 
under another form, should circumstances permit. 


‘Before we carry our design into execution, we must be assured that 
we can rely upon that punctuality in the delivery of our work in the 
country which we could always command before the establishment of 
railways, which have excluded from various lines of the roads several 
of the ordinary coaches by which our parcels were, until lately, 
delivered with punctuality. We could enumerate many towns where 
our former intercourse with our subscribers has been entirely cut off, 
owing to the cause we have assigned ; and until some arrangements can 
be made to obviate these inconveniences, we must, for the present, 
necessarily, although reluctantly, discontinue our publication.’ 


The ‘inconveniences’ of the railway were never obviated. Mr. 
Egerton Smith’s namesake in the Strand had not yet come 
upon the scene; suspension ended in dissolution, and the Kalei- 
doscope appeared no more. 

The Mirror, a small weekly miscellany, originated by Mr. 
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Limbird in London, had no better fortune, after a short run of 
a few years; and even the excellence of the Penny Magazine, 
and of other publications of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, did not suffice to secure the amount of public 
support requisite for the maintenance of a permanent supply of 
cheap standard literature. All these efforts were made at an 
unpropitious period, when the country was in a state of transi- 
tion between the old mode of postal and parcel conveyance and 
the new, and before the repeal of the imposts affecting periodicals 
encouraged the extension of enterprise. It was reserved for the 

present time to see very low-priced publications realizing very 

large pecuniary profits. Where we reckoned before by thousands, 

we now reckon by tens of thousands. The struggling benefactor 
of the masses, who long laboured in vain at the establishment of 
a useful and entertaining serial for the working multitude, is 

now displaced by the wealthy projector who has carved a hand- 

some fortune out of a penny miscellany, and who contemplates a 

seat in Parliament at least, as the crown of his golden toils. 

Whether low-priced literature (which is not always cheap litera- 

ture) has improved in proportion to the rise in its market value, 

is a question not to be so satisfactorily answered. The reader 

will collect the answer for himself from the following outlines. 

The list of penny weekly publications at the head of this article 
comprises, we believe, all the works published in London of the 
class which professes to mingle recreation and instruction. The 
Family Herald may be considered the pater familias of the 
whole stock, being about sixteen years of age; and the Guide 
and the Welcome Guest the twin Todlikins, being born on the 
same day, scarcely a year ago. Notwithstanding this wide 
difference in their years, there is very little in their aspects or 
contents ; a strong family likeness pervades them all. You 
detect at a glance the tribe to which they belong, as you know a 
Gipsy by her complexion, her eyes, or the form of her face. One 
may be a shade darker or lighter than another, the temperament 
of some may be more lively, of others somewhat more serious ; 
but it is impossible to mistake the fact, that they all come of 
the same lineage. 

Remembering that it is the voluntary mission of these goldion: 
tions to unite instruction with amusement, we are struck at once 
by the very slight amount of current information they contain. 
However excellent may have been the intention of their founders 
in this respect, it is certain that they have not carried out their 
views to any very appreciable extent. These miscellaneous 
pennyworths, with their tempting woodcuts and crowded bills of 


fare, are got up, in fact, more for the idle than the inquiring, and 
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are calculated, upon the whole, to foster a desultory taste for read- 
ing rather than to stimulate investigation. Itis not that they are 
wholly deficient in elements of utility, but that this utility 
is not always of the kind that is really wanted, nor always ren- 
dered sufficiently important. Nothing can be easier than to 
compile a pleasant, and even an instructive magazine, of this 
description, from old materials that have done duty in the same 
way a hundred times before, but that, by a little dressing up, 
. may be made to look quite fresh and new. Tales are always to 

be had, as the chest of rejected addresses of any of these 

riodicals would testify. Verse is still more plentiful. Then, 
or little scraps of art and science, useful domestic hints, receipts, 
and historical gleanings, there is no difficulty whatever. They 
are to be extracted from a thousand sources open every day to 
everybody ; the newspapers abound in them, the higher range of 
periodicals abound in them, and there are manuals and popular 
treatises upon every conceivable branch and subdivision of know- 
ledge that supply exactly what is needed for such a department, 
ready cut and dried. The materials thus procured may not 
always be accurately expressed, or they may not be brought down 
to the time of their transplantation, or they may have become 
obsolete, and in the attempt to curtail, or reshape them for use, 
they may be rendered worse than useless ; but as it is a tolerably 
safe calculation that, whether right or wrong, they will be equally 
caviare to the multitude for whose especial delectation they are 
garnered, these considerations are not to stand in the way. As 
to the matter of wisdom in the conduct of life, the control of 
the passions, and the regulation of the temper, so indispensable 
in works of this nature, the axiomatic sentences, or, as they are 
called in the London Journal and the Guide, the ‘Gems of 
Thought, which may be picked up from the best and rarest 
writers, are notoriously inexhaustible. Highly suggestive it is 
to see half a column of profound reflections in the shape of 
pithy sentences of mark and value, with significant side-heads to 
them, starred over with such names as Seneca and Bacon, Locke, 
Quarles, Pliny, Selden, and the like, a compact mass of the wis- 
dom of ages, peering timidly out in very small type amongst 
conundrums, rebuses, and funny anecdotes prominently dis- 
played. We have not the slightest objection to urge against 
these little sentences. If judiciously selected, they may do good, 
and cannot do any harm. Out of such showers of tiny seed 
flung upon the wind, a few may drop into the soil and take root. 
But something more ought to be done in this way with a firmer 
hand and a more direct purpose. The whole of this kind of 
work which we have been describing may be executed by a pair 
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of scissors, with an incredibly small amount of intelligence to 
guide them. It demands no original powers, no attention to the 
growth of facts, social or scientific, and contributes nothing to 
that species of knowledge which is applicable to the immediate 
business of life. 

We are perfectly conscious of the practical difficulty of con- 
veying useful information through a medium of an essentially 
popular character, without risking its popularity. We know 
that the maintenance of the popularity is necessary to ensure the 
diffusion of the information; and we must be careful, in our 
anxiety to promote the one, that we do not jeopardize the other. 
It remains yet to be discovered how this end can be best accom- 
plished ; but in the meanwhile there is no reason why those pub- 
lications that have already secured a large popularity should not 
endeavour to turn it to better account. We are far from contem- 
plating the abandonment of any of those features that are cal- 
culated to keep old readers and fascinate new ones. Let us, by all 
means, have the tales, the verses, and the ‘ gems,’ the stale jokes 
and those wonderful answers to correspondents in which every 
topic under the sun comes in for an editorial ‘touch and go; 
but let us also have a little instruction appropriate to the events 
that are taking place around us, sv that the pleasant miscellany 
might become, in this respect, a pendent to the newspapers, and 
even to the more deliberate periodicals, whose ultimate aims it 
might in some degree reflect. This instruction could be indefi- 
nitely varied, and rendered highly entertaining. Every week 
turns up something new. Now it is Japan, now it is a submarine 
boat ; one day it is the art of cookery, another the art of coloni- 
zation; but there is always something in motion which the 
reader who has not access to many books, or time to consult 
them if he had, would be glad to hear something about. The 
slightest illumination upon these points as they arise, especially 
with the help of illustrations, would give an important character 
and a new mission to these publications, and, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, would not only elevate their tone but extend 
their circulation. An attempt to take up some such subjects as 
we have indicated is made in one or two instances, which we 
shall notice presently ; but it is only an attempt, weak and fal- 
tering, and destitute of method and judgment. 

The first thing that would, probably, strike most people, on 
looking over a heap of these periodicals, is the large space given 
to tales in comparison with other classes of contributions. It 
is a stroke of policy to put ‘ science’ and ‘ art’ and ‘instruction’ 
on the title-page. But the experienced public are not to be 
deceived by labels. They know that such words of promise are 
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of much the same validity as the innkeepers’ ‘fine wines’ and 
‘good beds,’ or the pictures of non-existent animals painted up 
by Mr. Barnum on the front of his museum, as being to be ‘ seen 
within.’ Fiction is the staple of the cheap serials. Upon the 
attraction it holds forth their projectors rely for the support 
necessary to carry on their works. Fiction is the piéce de ré- 
sistance for the strong stomach of the million; the rest of the 
articles are mere flavours thrown in to entice more fastidious 
palates. We may marvel at this, and regret it, considering the 
kind of materials of which these stories are for the most part 
composed ; but the fact is indisputable. 

That fiction, except in the form of apologue or allegory, 
should have ever become an instrument to illustrate or enforce 
moral or religious truths, or even practical lessons in the life it 
professes to delineate, is incomprehensible. It would be difficult 
to conceive a more absurd or illogical procedure than that of 
attempting to ‘ point a moral’ or develope a truth, by means of 
imaginary characters moving through a plot invented expressly 
for the purpose. The machinery is entirely in the hands of the 
author, and is at his absolute disposal for good or evil. He can 
do what he likes with his personages, supply them with motives 
at will, and, by the exercise of an arbitrary authority over his 
incidents, bring about any catastrophe he pleases. Under such 
conditions it is easy to see that the author can conduct us to any 
given conclusion with the greatest possible certainty; but it is 
equally clear that his conclusion, whatever it may be, is mere 
smoke. His ‘moral,’ or ‘truth, possesses about as much in- 
tegrity as the impromptu of the Irishman, who said, ‘Give me 
‘half an hour, and I'll make as good an impromptu as any man in 
‘the kingdom.’ Give the author of the story his premises, and 
he'll make you a faultless moral. But, unluckily for this method 
of teaching ethics by example, the premises wont hold water. 
We can upset his moral by the most trivial change in the cireum- 
stances, which change shall be quite as consistent, and as true to 
probability, as the original. Take out a single pin, and the 
vehicle breaks down. What then becomes of his moral ? 

But we must accept these modes of literary teaching, or en- 
tertainment, as we find them; nor are we prepared to deny that 
they have some claims to favourable consideration.» There are 
thousands of persons who are excluded, by their training, their 
pursuits, or their position, from participating in the active round 
of society, and who review its excitements, or are content to 
imagine that they do so, ‘through the loop-holes of retreat,’ in 
the phases and issues of a story as unlike real life as the poetic 
Bothwell of Mr. Aytoun’s lay is unlike the real Bothwell of 
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history ; and there is a still more numerous class of people whose 
reason, or feelings, in the vague generalities of conduct, cannot 
be approached so successfully by any other means. At all events, 
these narratives, good and bad alike, are accredited modes of 
popular amusement, and exercise an influence which it would be 
idle to contest. 

Their general bearing may be gathered from the illustrations, 
which, with few exceptions, are of a violent or sinister character. 
There is usually either a ‘ deed of blood’ going forward, or pre- 
parations for it. If there be not a dishevelled villain in a 
slouched hat shooting a fair gentleman in lace and tassels, or a 
brawny savage dragging an unprotected female into a cavern by 
the hair of her head, we may reckon at least upon a man in a 
eloak watching behind a rock, or a ‘situation’ of thrilling in- 
terest, in which the figures look as if they had been taken in a 
spasm, and were suddenly petrified. The art employed upon 
these pictures is proper to the subject. The effects are broad, 
bold, and unscrupulous. There is an appropriate fierceness in 
the wild cutting and slashing of the block; and the letter-press 
always falls short of the haggard and ferocious expression of the 
engraving. When impetuous genius revels in such turbulent 
emotions, we must not expect to find costume strictly attended 
to. It is of little account, under such circumstances, to find a 
sailor in a three-cornered hat, or a merchant's clerk of the pre- 
sent day in Hessian boots. 

The notions of our laws, institutions, and manners which the 
writers of those tales seem to entertain, cannot be adequately re- 
presented by any language but their own. The diction is a part 
of the thought, which would lose much of its esoteric force in any 
other form. ‘To say, for example, that assassination is treated as 
a common practice amongst gentlemen of the highest rank, and, 
indeed, people of all ranks in England, or that child-stealing, ab- 
duction, the forging of wills, &c., are introduced as ordinary occur- 
rences, would afford a very imperfect view of the way in which 
our authors portray the aspects of the national character. 
Manner is as essential as matter in these cases. The mind of 
the narrator dwells in an atmosphere of melodramatic traditions ; 
to ascertain whether these traditions are probable, or even pos- 
sible, is none of his business, and would dispel that enchantment 
of his faculties under which he conceives and executes his designs ; 
he becomes habituated to the horrible and absurd; and he 
transmits them in their conventional slang to the next generation, 
just as he received them from the last. Thus, in a story called 
‘ Alice Leslie,’ published in the Guide, we have an Indian prince, 
who has come over here ‘for justic2, hiring a rat-eatcher, to 
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whom he is introduced for the purpose by an English friend, to 
hunt-up an old man and a young girl, and murder the old man. 
For this service 5001. is to be paid; and the bargain is discussed 
and struck as coolly as any common matter of business :— 


* « Murder,’ said the rat-catcher, deliberately loading his pipe, and 
addressing Fairfield Gordon, ‘why, you see it aint exactly in my line. 
I’ve been a noted cracksman, it’s true, but this here kind of business. 
is very orkard.’ ‘There are hundreds who would be glad of the 
chance,’ said Fairfield, dryly.’ 


It is not out of any scruple of conscience the rat-catcher 
hesitates ; all he wants is security for the money, which is 
assured to him on the spot by the production of the whole amount 
in bank notes. The phraseology is an important element in this 
scene. The same incident, treated less familiarly and less as a 
thing of course, would inevitably degenerate into dulness or 
absurdity. No risk of such an issue in these traditional pages. 
Hired assassination is carelessly spoken of as ‘this here kind of 
business, which ‘aint exactly in my line; upon which it is 
dryly remarked by a person moving in the highest circles, that 
‘there are hundreds who would be glad of such a chance. It 
being desirable to drop in with the current of public indignation 
on the subject of the mutiny, our author does not scruple, if, 
indeed, he knows better, to palm the grossest nonsense on his 
readers. The Indian, we are informed, is ‘ one of the same race 
‘ of native princes whose villany and ferocity were first learnt in 
‘the late insurrection ;’ and, still more horrible, his servant is a 
Thug. But this kind of audacious ignorance sometimes brings 
its own retribution. In his eagerness to hold the Indian up to 
execration, our author has overlooked the ‘orkard’ fact, that 
the prince's. instigator and partner in the proposed free-and-easy 
murder is an English gentleman of birth and station, who is 
described as ‘ an agreeable, rattling man of the world.’ 

Similar instances might be collected by the score. In a story 
called ‘The Substance and the Shadow,’ in Cassell’s Family 
Paper, a gentleman of an ancient Irish family hires two smugglers 
to steal his own child. He opens the business by a remote 
inquiry, delicately expressed: ‘Do you prize the yellow metal for 
which men sell themselves ?’ At which the smugglers break out 
into a ‘ hearty laugh.’ Whereupon, feeling his ground secure, he 
proceeds: ‘Name your price; I am ready to count down the hire 
‘of your services. Name it quickly; I shall not act the 
‘huckster with you.’ They ‘name’ two hundred guineas; and 
the thing is done. ‘Under a Cloud, a story in the Welcome 
Guest, abounding in imitations of the eccentricities and exaggera- 
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tions of Mr. Dickens, ‘the contortions without the inspiration, 


we have the following account of the murder of a child by its 
father !— 


* *Tt’s gone,’ said Keppel, ‘ that’s all I can tell you.’ ‘ Gone !—gone 
where?’ ‘All gone—every shred and sign of it.’ Howlett’s face 
blanched, and his eyelids quivered so painfully, that tears came into 
his eyes. This was murder with a vengeance! and a very pretty end 
to the plan, too! ‘For Heaven’s sake, how?’ he ejaculated. ‘Ah! 
you could not have managed better. I threw it into a lime-pit.’ 
‘ Threw it there !—the live—into the live lime ?’ ’ 


This is intended to be ghastly, ludicrous as it may seem to some 

eople. 
. y the most popular of these writers is Mr. J. F. Smith, 
who contributes stories to Cassell’s Illustrated Family Paper ; 
and as this gentleman enjoys a special reputation, it may be well 
briefly to note his qualities. First of all, he writes with an air 
of habitual confidence, probably generated by success. He is on 
excellent terms with himself, and, like other favourites, takes 
extraordinary liberties with his public. Conscious that all eyes 
are upon him, he frequently flies off into personal digressions. 
At one time he desires it to be known that the author of ‘ Smiles 
and Tears’ is no advocate for duelling; and at another, he 
reminds his readers—who are supposed to be conversant with his 
private affairs—of some lawsuit in which he had been engaged. 
There is much button-holding in Mr. Smith's narratives. He 
indulges largely in episodical reflections, flippant touches of 
satire, and bits of sententious philosophy. To prosaic realities 
he manifests supreme indifference, and, with rare deviations, 
keeps strictly to the domain of romantic impossibilities. Whenever 
necessity compels him to introduce the vulgar machinery of 
common life, he contrives to idealize it, so as to take away from 
it as much as possible the appearance of probability. A young 
lady, who has inherited a large fortune, says that not a day has 
passed since her father's death that she has not wished herself a 
beggar—a wish so easily gratified, that its likelihood may be 
reasonably doubted. A fashionable young nobleman is repre- 
sented smoking cigars and drinking brandy and water with a 
friend in his dressing-room, in the morning. The same young 
nobleman has a rival, to whom he makes his parasite friend send 
a hostile message, which he undertakes to carry himself. ‘ It will 
‘be glorious, he exclaims, ‘to be the messenger of death to 
‘ Thornton, to arrange the preliminaries, measure the ground, 
. © see him fall, and watch his last look of agony.’ But Thornton 

is too many for him. When the nobleman waits upon him to 
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deliver the message, Thornton flings his card in his face. ‘This 
is most unusual,’ stammers the nobleman. ‘Is it more unusual,’ 
demands the other, ‘than for a coward to seek the life of the man 
‘he fears by the vicarious arm of another? You see, my lord, I 
‘know you’, &c. When the seconds meet in consultation, a 
similar strain of vituperation is pursued ; and, finally, the second 
of the challenged man, with a magnanimous contempt of the 
usages of the duello, desires the other to name his own time and 
place. ‘To Thornton and myself, be adds, ‘they are alike in- 
different.’ The duel does not take place, else we should probably 
have found the principals measuring the ground, or the seconds at 
fisticuffs with their coats off. Mr. Smith displays remarkable 
facility in creating difficulties and getting rid of them. He 
carries to the last extremity the principle of making giants first, 
and then killing them. If one party lays a secret scheme, the 
opposite party detects it by a species of clairvoyance. If there is 
anybody in the way of the story, wait a little, and you will find 
that, just in the nick of time, he will drop dead on a door-step or 
be killed by a fall from his horse, or be sent out of the country, 
or the world, by some equally unexpected contrivance. ‘The 
frequent employment of italics in dialogue and description is a 
peculiarity we have not observed elsewhere. When Mr. Smith 
has something emphatic to say, and yery often when what 
he says is not at all emphatic, he puts it into italics. This, we 
know, is the way in which some ladies write letters; but we 
never saw it applied to works of this nature before. 

But the grand popular element in these stories is action. The 
one thing that is never lost sight of is to keep moving. Manners 
and customs, law, reason, justice, morals, and nature, may be 
pushed aside ; and so long as there is incessant talk and perpetual 
motion, the aim ‘of the writer seems to be successfully accom- 
plished. This is strikingly exemplified in ‘The Substance and 
the Shadow, which contains plot enough for half-a-dozen ordinary 
novels, hurried on with breathless expedition. A young Irish 
patriot is attainted of treason, flies the country, enters the service 
of Louis XV., and becomes a favourite at Versailles. After an 
interval, he returns, marries, and carries back his bride. Before 
the end of a year she leaves him. He suspects her honour, and 
has treated her barbarously. She makes an appointment with 
her foster-sister, who has to come from Ireland for the purpose, 
to meet her at Folkestone, of all places in the world. In a few 
days she gives birth to a child, which she bequeaths to the care 
of Katty, and dies. Redmond, the husband, now appears in chase. 
He employs two smugglers (see ante, p. 334) to take the child from 
Katty, as she is watching the body of the mother at night; but 
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Katty, like. Thornton in the former story, by that clairvoyance 
which never fails Mr. Smith’s heroes and heroines, knows per- 
fectly well what is going on, and, standing behind the window- 
curtain, stabs the men as they attempt to enter. Then follow 
many scenes between Redmond and the smugglers, who hide him 
ina cavern. At last, weary of the procrastination of his instru- 
ments, he resolves to do the deed himself; and upon the likely 
occasion of his wife's funeral, he publicly claims his child, is im- 
mediately arrested for high treason, and, agreeably to the course 
usually pursued in this country towards State prisoners, he is 
committed to the roundhouse, in charge of an imbecile con- 
stable. Of course he is liberated without difficulty by his con- 
federates. Katty in the meanwhile is decoyed with the child to 
Dover, but, apprised of her danger, makes her escape in the 
London waggon. Here the clairvoyance comes in again; this 
time, to the aid of the baffled smugglers, who, by an instinct 
known only in these imaginative latitudes, pursue the waggon, 
cut down Katty’s defender, and carry her and the child off trium- 
phantly to the coast, where they embark for France. But the 
authorities have a little help also in the way of mysterious intelli- 
gence, and the smugglers are hardly out at sea, when a revenue 
cruiser is seen ploughing the waves in pursuit. We must not 
venture further into the vicissitudes of this story, which, like most 
others of its class, is constructed upon a system of alternate diver- 
sities of fortune, capable of being continued to any conceivable 
length, without being compelled, by any apparent necessity, to 
arrive at a conclusion. Some notion of the great quantity of 
incidents huddled and hurried through the narrative, may be 
formed from the fact that the skeleton we have given, which omits 
all minor details, heaps of description and reflections, crowds of 
auxiliary characters, and masses of dialogue, fills only the first 
eight chapters. 

Cassell's Illustrated Family Paper, notwithstanding that it 
caters in this fashion to a low and ignorant taste, aims at being 
instructive and educational in other departments. It has por- 
traits and memoirs of celebrated persons; lessons in natural 
philosophy, French and drawing; views and descriptions of 
places abroad ; essays for the young, of a plain and generally 
judicious character, on such subjects as the choice of a wife, 
home, diet, and exercise ; instructions on dress-making, forming 
a sort of very unnecessary book of fashions for the industrial 
classes; games at chess; and the usual variety of pithy para- 
graphs and vulgar conundrums. The educational sections are 
well intended ; but it is not in this shape that such rudiments 
can be effectively conveyed. People will not go to these perio- 
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dicals to learn French, or drawing, or stenography ;-nor is the 
instruction conveyed in such a way as to be of much use to them 
if they did. It is too diffuse in plan, and not sufficiently simple 
or exact in statement. Take the French lessons as an example : 
‘A peu prés’ may present to a Frenchman, under certain cir- 
cumstances, a colloquial equivalent to ‘ yes; but it is unintel- 
ligible and perplexing to the English learner. These lessons 
being expressly designed for beginners whose education has 
afforded them few side-lights and helps, laxities of this kind should 
be carefully avoided. To mere heedlessness, we suppose, must be 
referred such blunders as that of describing Vin de Bordeaux as 
a Burgundy wine, and translating ‘currant-syrup water’ into 
‘de la groseille.’ The arbitrary rule by which adjectives are said 
‘to acquire a different meaning according to their position,’ is 
too loose to be of any value, even if it were correct. It would 
have been quite as easy, and much clearer, to have informed the 
student that when the adjective is placed before the substantive, 
its meaning is fixed, when after, it is generally governed by the 
context. ‘Un méchant épigramme,’ should be ‘une méchante 
épigramme.’ This is a mistake of the worst kind, as there is 
nothing so offensive to a French ear as a faute de genre. The 
translation of ‘un petit homme, as ‘a small man,’ is correct ; 
but it is much too absolute to say that ‘un homme petit’ always 
means ‘a mean man. It often means ‘ small,’ as, speaking of a 
man’s personal appearance, ‘C’est un homme petit, mais bien 
proportionné.’ ‘Un galant homme’ is rendered ‘a gentlemanly 
man ;’ the English equivalent is ‘a man of honour.’ ‘Un bon 
homme’ is rendered ‘a simple-minded man ;’ a definition short and 
wide of the meaning. Simplicity is an element, but no more, in 
the character of ‘ un bon homme,’ who may be no less distinguished 
by shrewdness and wisdom. La Fontaine was commonly called, 
‘le bon homme La Fontaine ;' and the same epithet was applied to 
Béranger, who was sometimes called en revanche, by his adver- 
saries, ‘un faux bon homme.’ In the conversation-passages we 
fall upon other errors. ‘He was an excellent king’ is rendered 
‘il fut l'un des meilleurs des rois, which is not only bad French, 
but, so to speak, no French at all. Having used this form, it 
should be ‘un des meilleurs, &c., and not ‘l'un ;’ but, in any 
shape, ‘des meilleurs des rois’ is inadmissible. The writer might 
have said ‘le meilleur des rois,’ if he meant the best of kings, 
or, according to his meaning, ‘ un des meilleurs rois de France,’ 
or ‘du monde.’ We have another specimen of English-French in 
‘Ah, que vous l'expliquez bien, applied to several things. A 
Frenchman would have said, ‘ Ah, que vous expliquez bien cela.’ 
Nor is it good French to say, ‘Mais c'est tout clair que,’ &c., 
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‘cest’ is incorrect, ‘tout’ is vulgar, and the whole phrase ought 
to run ‘mais il est clair que, &c. These blemishes, however, 
would be comparatively of little account, if the mode of instruc- 
tion adopted were suited to its end. There are worse school- 
masters abroad than our French teacher; but it would be obviously 
impossible to make a systematic impression upon a large circle of 
students by such discursive articles. The editorial English in 
these publications is no better than the French, with less excuse. 
Cassell, who undertakes to instruct his public in French, should 
be a sounder proficient in the vernacular than to state that ‘ sub- 
scribers will only have the privilege of completing their numbers,’ 
when he means that ‘ subscribers only’ will have that privilege ; 
or to advertise ‘ cases for the preservation of the numbers, as well 
as for the binding of the same,’ when he means ‘as also’ for the 
binding ; or to refer to ‘ the two last years, when he means ‘the 
last two years.’ We do not expect high scholarship in our penny 
instructors-and entertainers, nor do we look to them for faultless 
examples of style; but we hold it to be a paramount necessity 
that they should be edited in good English. With the exception 
of the Leisure Hour, the editorial duties are everywhere dis- 
charged with culpable slovenliness. 

Reynolds's Miscellany is distinguished from its contemporaries 
by a feature which administers to that popular weakness for fine 
names and grand associations, which Junius classes amongst the 
superstitions of the people, and which Hazlitt considered to be 
the ruling passion of the vulgar. The principal novel in the 
numbers before us professes to be written by a mythical person- 
age, the Lady Clara Cavendish, and one of the permanent serial 
heads is occupied by illustrations and descriptions of the old 
castles of the kingdom. The articles on the old castles would 
be more satisfactory if they dealt a little less in romance, but, 
upon the whole, the display of feudal attractions is suggestive of 
the strange means by which success in such undertakings is some- 
times effected. We suspect that Lady Clara is a formidable rival 
to Mr. J. F. Smith. The Home Magazine is almost entirely 
filled with stories which seem to be transplanted chiefly from 
American sources. Minerva never fulminated more alarming 
titles from her oracle in Leadenhall than are to be found in the 
pages of this domestic periodical :—ez. gr. ‘ Alaric; or, the Tyrant’s 
Vault: ‘ The Secret Assassin :’ ‘ The Witch of the Wave ; or, the 
Robber’s Captive.’ It is clear from these, and many similar titles, 
scattered profusely through the whole mass, that the age of super- 
natural appearances and terrific adventures is not over yet, and 
that it has only shifted its quarters from the glare of the West- 
end to the denser lanes and alleys of the Strand, the City, and 
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the suburbs. But there is something to be said on behalf of 
these lurid stories, after all; not for what they are, but for what 
they are not. There is no intentional travestie in them. The 
writers are in earnest. Thestories are foolish, frivolous, childish, 
and occasionally stupidly wicked ; but they are not conceived in 
a spirit of burlesque of anything better. There is no previous 
excellence of any kind dragged down and debased to supply mate- 
rial for them. The writers believe that what they are doing they 
are doing well and honestly, or, at all events, they try to persuade 
themselves, or others, that they are. The editors, as become 
them, have a strong faith in contributors who manifest such sin- 
cerity in their work, and donot hesitate to adopt the unusual course 
of telling the public so candidly. Thus, the editor of the London 
Journal, announcing an ‘ original romance,’ by a lady, whose name, 
we fear, is not sowell known as he supposes, ‘ feels assured ’ that 
the ‘ power and originality’ of the new story will increase her 
‘high reputation,’ and expresses his conviction that ‘its vivid 
‘sketches of society, its able delineations of character, and the 
‘ sustained interest of its plot, will secure,’ &c. The editor of the 
Home Magazine prepares his readers for a coming story by Mr. 
Sylvanus Cobb, Jun., by apprising them that they ‘will find this 
‘beautiful tale as full of interest and striking incident as any of the 
‘ previous works of that distinguished and talented author.’ Even 
Mr. Smith, who ought by this time to be superior to puffs, oblique 
or direct, is announced in Cassell’s Paper for a ‘ new and original 
tale,’ which is described as ‘surpassing, in stirring interest and 
‘ startling adventure, the most popular and highly-wrought pro- 
*ductions of that justly celebrated author.’ When Smith out- 
Smith's himself, the readers of Cassell know what to expect. 
Ofall these publications we are inclined to consider the Family 
Herald the best. It is well considered with reference to its 
aims, and is various and amusing, with a fair amount of utility 
intermixed. There is leading article, or essay, every week upon 
some subject of an instructive or thoughtful character. These 
papers are not always up to the mark of current intelligence ; they 
are sometimes crude, and sometimes inaccurate ; but the purpose 
is distinctly marked out, and we must trust to its more careful 
fulfilment hereafter. Under the head of the ‘The Story Teller’ 
we have novelettes of much the same character as the rest in 
point of quality, but less deleterious in matter, and simpler in 
structure. Then there is a little column of receipts and instruc- 
tions in household matters ; gleanings of small facts, useful and 
scientific; a few scraps of statistics; chess problems; conun- 
drums and riddles; an anthology of stray humour and miscel- 
laneous paragraphs ; and verses let into the pages, like sunshine 
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to brighten them. Of course, the invariable ‘ Answers to Cor- 
respondents’ form a conspicuous feature. It is not easy to 
draw a broad distinction between the Family Herald and its 
more ostentatious counterparts, the London Journal and the 
Guide. The principal difference lies in the larger pretensions and 
greater confusion of the latter journals, which make a grander 
display of woodcuts, and attempt here and there a higher flight 
of subjects, but are wanting in definiteness and system. The re- 
publication of the Waverley Novels in the London Journal is a 
mistake, which places that periodical at some disadvantage amongst 
its rivals. The old matter occupies space which ought to be 
devoted to new, and substitutes a speculation, which properly 
belongs to the province of the bookseller, for the original work 
of a miscellany presumed to be dedicated to the onward progress 
of popular improvement. 

The Welcome Guest, one of the youngest of the group, in spite 
of some family lineaments in common, differs materially from its 
contemporaries. To dazzle rather than to inform, to astonish 
and excite rather than to amuse, are the objects of this vivacious 
publication. Eating and drinking, taverns, street-life, suppers, 
theatres, oyster-shops, casinos, and ‘slap-bangs,’ furnish the 
principal materials, and may be found ‘ permeating’—to borrow 
an expression from its own pages—even through the stories 
which form the staple of the work. No occasion is lost of re- 
calling the connexion between the periodical and the reader, and 
between the contributor and both; and of letting everybody 
know that it is the Welcome Guest he is reading, and that the 
writing is of an especial flavour, not to be met with elsewhere. 
The flash and flippancy, the foppishness and literary imperti- 
nence with which this personal display is sustained throughout, in 
and out of season, in the midst of a tale or a descriptive essay, or 
under the transparent disguise of answers to correspondents, have 
the inevitable effect of rendering the writer so completely inde- 
pendent of his subject, that he feels himself at liberty to run 
off into any episodes he pleases, particularly when they are 
about himself. Mr. George Augustus Sala, the most prominent 
contributor, generally traverses the whole world in an article, and 
never forgets to let you know, or to endeavour to make you believe, 
that he has been in all parts of the globe, and that he is familiar 
with the habits and manners of all the various races under the 
sun. He is very much like one of those blustering captains, in 
the old comedies, who are always ready, upon the slightest hint, 
to relate prodigious stories of the ambuscades and sieges, 
battles, duels, and dangerous enterprises they have witnessed, and 
been partakers of, in all the quarters of the earth. Thus, in an 
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article on one of the night taverns of London, there is an 
astounding flourish of trumpets about people Mr. Sala met 
abroad ; nor can he describe the supper itself without telling us 
how the French, German, Italians, Spanish, and Russians sup, 
and reminding us that Homer's heroes ate under-done beef, and 
that the falk of the Romans may be dated from the introduction 
of made-dishes and kickshaws. ‘The account of the supper is in 
a vein of imitation that will easily be recognised, and may be 
traced in all these papers. Chops, kidneys, Welsh-rabbits, and 
sausages are depicted in this fashion :— 


‘See the pyramids of dishes arrive; the steaming succession of red- 
hot chops, with their brown, frizzling, caudal appendages, sobbing hot 
tears of passionate fat. See the serene kidneys, unsubdued, though 
grilled, smiling though cooked, weltering proudly in their noble gravy, 
like warriors who have fallen on the field of honour. See the hot 
yellow lava of the Welsh-rabbit stream over and engulf the timid 
toast. Sniff the fragrant vapour of the corpulent sausage.’ 


This style of descriptive detail, by which trivial, inanimate 
objects are endowed with vitality and elevated to importance— 
hot chops made to sob passionate fat, and serene kidneys to die 
in their gravy like warriors in battle—is sometimes relieved by 
scraps of French and touches of Carlylese. Here is a sample of the 
last—part of a portrait of Lord Brougham:— 


‘The nose is a marvel—protuberant, rugose, aggressive, inquiring, 
and defiant—unlovely, but intellectual. There is a trumpet-mouth, a 
belligerent mouth, projecting and self-asserting ; largish ears, and on 
chin or cheeks no vestige of hair. Not a beautiful man this, on any 
theory of beauty, Hogarthesque, Ruskinesque, Winckelmanesque, or 
otherwise. Rather a shaggy, gnarled, battered, weatherbeaten, ugly, 
faithful, Scotch-colley type.’ 


Mr. Sala knows everything. His intimate acquaintance with 
London and Parisian life, and with the haunts of the celebrities 
of both capitals, is exhibited in half-a-dozen off-hand lines :— 


‘To tell the honest truth, as in Paris, if you wish to see the actors 
in vogue, you must go to the Café du Vaudeville ; if the authors, to the 
Café Cardinal, or the Café du Helder; if the artists, to the Café des 
Italiens ; if the students, to the Café Belge; and if the dandies, to the 
Café de Paris; so in London, if you wish to see the wits and the 
journalists, men-about-town of the day, you must go to Evans’s about 
one o'clock in the morning. Then those ineffables turn out of the 
smoking-rooms of their clubs—clique-clubs mostly—and meet on this 
neutral ground to gird at one another.’ 


The Parisians will be as much astonished at this classification 
of their famous people as we are at the disclosure of the place 
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where our wits are to be found girding at each other at one 
o'clock in the morning. 

Notwithstanding his grotesque exaggerations of the vices of 
other writers, Mr. Sala is entitled to the credit of having conside- 
rable vices of his own. He is to the Welcome Guest what Mr. 
Dickens is to Household Words. All the contributors strain after 
him, and not always, we are sorry to say, in vain. Every page 
is saturated with the slap-dash style, of which Mr. Sala is the 
high-priest. He is the head of a new school of writers, which 
may be called the Fast School. Consistency, common-sense, 
fact, go for nothing ; violence, excess, outrageous word-painting, 
and unblushing effrontery are all in all. Mr. Sala always finds 
some excuse to bring himself personally into his articles, if it 
were only to bewail the persecutions he suffers from printers’ 
devils for ‘copy,’ or to let us understand that his MS. is exe- 
crable, as if that were a merit. Nor is it merely in the body of 
the work he is thus glorified. We find him repeatedly appear- 
ing in the answers to correspondents, where we are again and 
again assured that he is not the editor, and where Leonora asks 
‘why Mr. Sala so frequently mentions the fact of his having re- 
sided at St. Petersburg ?’ to which question we have the charac- 
teristic reply, that Mr. Sala fell in love there, and cannot keep 
the place out of his head. ‘The rough fun that wells up out of 
all this wild, head-over-heels, scapegrace literature—if literature 
it may be called, which has neither substance nor direction— 
sometimes takes dangerous turns. Mr. Sala, for instance, 
describing the career of a penny-a-line reporter, whose principal 
business was to attend at fires, and who, says the writer, in his 
peculiar slang, ‘was, or may be now, attached to the combustible 
department of the press,’ informs us that on one winter's night, 
when a fire was raging, the penny-a-liner was heard to express a 
hope that the main was frozen, and that, on another occasion, 
‘a very fat fire at a candle manufactory, he attempted to bribe 
the turncock to tamper with the supply of water, for the sake of 
a few lines of ‘ additional particulars, which the extension of the 
conflagration would enable him to get up. Now this story is 
circumstantially related of a man who may be still following his 
precarious avocation, and the question naturally arises—lIs it jest 
or earnest? for it is impossible to discriminate between the 
seriousness, if they are ever serious, and the mockery of writers 
of this stamp. In either case it casts a terrible suspicion over a 
large class of newspaper reporters, one of whose members, de- 
scribed, indeed, as a distinguished member, is here charged with 
a delinquency for which, if true, he ought to have been indicted 
before a criminal tribunal. History, religion, and morals are 
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treated with the same indifference to responsibility ; and Mr. 
Sala shows his independence of parties and sects, of every 
denomination, by professing to hold them all in sovereign con- 
tempt. 

Tt is needless to ask whether periodicals of this kind are cal- 
culated to improve or vitiate the taste of that wide community 
of readers to which they are specially addressed by their price. 
Happily there is but one Welcome Guest, and, unless it makes a 
considerable change in its character, it may discover that its 
title is a misnomer. 

Wholly different from all the cheap publications to which we 
have drawn attention is the Leisure Hour, a ‘family journal of 
instruction and recreation.’ With a slight increase of the recrea- 
tive element, and a somewhat more liberal concession to the love 
of variety, which is a characteristic of the multitude, this little 
weekly magazine might be made, as nearly as possible, to fulfil 
all the requisites which appear to us desirable in such works. 
It eschews the objectionable or doubtful features that are culti- 
vated by its contemporaries. There are no answers to corre- 
spondents, real or fictitious ; no contributions to gaping credulity, 
no bad jokes, no stale anecdotes, no axiomatic philosophy. In 
lieu of these items, which may be advantageously spared, we 
have an instalment in each number of a story illustrating pas- 
sages of every-day experience with ease and simplicity ; short 
articles on subjects of value and interest, descriptions of countries 
and races, and popular expositions from time to time of most 
branches of science. It will be seen at once that the Leisure 
Hour forms an exception to the class to which we suppose it 
must be considered to belong. It is more solid, more in earnest 
in its work, and more trustworthy. This admitted excellence, 
however, is not enough. To attain the influence enjoyed by 
some of its inferior contemporaries, it must take up part of the 
ground occupied by them, which may be done without the 
slightest compromise of its higher aims. By an occasional 
sprinkling of lighter matter, an excursion now and then into 
the more ‘primrose paths’ of literature, poetry, criticism, and 
miscellaneous pictures of society, there is no doubt that the 
Leisure Hour might extend the circle of its readers, and thus 
materially improve its means of usefulness. We would gladly asso- 
ciate with this publication a weekly journal called 7'he Sunday 
at Home ; but as it aims at religious instruction, although essen- 
tially in a popular form, it does not come properly within the 
description of works we have prescribed to ourselves for conside- 
ration in this article. To that journal, however, we may venture 
to refer in a word of praise. It is a work which cannot be too 
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heartily commended to the homes of the middle orders and the 
labouring classes—not that there is any reason why it may not 
be found equally acceptable in the castles and mansions of the 
gentry. 

Recurring to the question with which we started, as to whether 
low-priced literature has improved in proportion to the vast ex- 
tension of influence it has obtained, we must dismiss the subject 
by leaving the answer to the judgment of the reader. The 
materials we have brought before him, incomplete and fragmen- 
tary as they are, are at least sufficient to enable him to form an 
opinion upon the general character of these works. He will see 
whether the trivial, the grotesque, the absurd, are paramount over 
the rational, the practical, the wise; whether there is an actual 
advance made in the right direction in this important branch of 
popular literature; and whether, upon the whole, we ought to be 
dissatisfied, or contented, with the results we are reaping from 
the marvellous bound we have made of late in the diffusion of 
cheap periodicals. Whatever differences of opinion may exist 
as to the amount of good or evil done, or doing, by these pub- 
lications, there can be none as to the fact that they wield a very 
considerable power. This power, no doubt, circulates within a 
more confined space than the fabulous statements put forth of 
the sale of the peuny periodicals would lead the public to sup- 
pose. The actual sale seems to depend upon fortuitous circum- 
stances, and it would appear that the fluctuations are so great and 
unmanageable that the conductors are at a loss to arrive at an 
average by which to regulate their calculations. In a case which 
was heard before one of the police offices last year, it transpired 
that large quantities of the London Journal were sold for waste 
paper. The magistrate inquired if it were true, to which the 
person who purchased stock of that description replied, ‘ Oh yes, 
‘sir; plenty of it. As much as forty tons at a time have been 
‘tendered for.’ The mass of copies thus accumulated arises 
from the difference between the number printed and the number 
sold; and as it is the number printed that is always set down in 
the advertisements as the number sold, it is obvious that these 
statements cannot be relied upon. But, after making an ample 
deduction for the exaggerations of trading competition, enough 
remains behind to render the moral and intellectual character of 
these publications a subject of profound interest to all who desire 
to promote, elevate, and utilize the education of the people. If 
we have helped in any degree to direct attention to the inquiry 


which we have indicated rather than opened, our object will have 
been fully answered. 
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Arr. Il. The History of Europe. By Sir A. Axison, Bart. 
8 vols. Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons. 1851—59. 


In one respect there is a curious felicity in these volumes. They 
measure admirably the extent to which a term may be wrested 
from its meaning. They bear the same name as the works of 
Grote and of Thucydides, but have about as much resemblance to 
history in its true sense as the tea-chest style of art has to real 
painting. Their title leads one to expect an account of the 
national life of Europe from 18]5 to 1852; how it expressed 
itself in the public action of States, by what special influences 
it was affected, and how it was modified by differences of race, 
religion, civilization, and policy. Instead of such an account, 
which Sir A. Alison thinks he has compassed in seven years, 
but which, considering the mass and variety of its details, and 
the enormous difficulty of tracing out their causes, would tax 
the strongest intellect for half a life, we have a dull array of vapid 
sophistries and turgid narrative, wrought out in what Carlyle 
calls gaudy “‘ wind bags,” and neutralizing history into false 
theory and misstated facts. In truth, Sir A. Alison is the Pan- 
gloss of the day. Having conceived a ‘ pre-established harmony’ 
of political absurdity he recklessly composes a ‘ history’ to verify 
it, and clamours for its truth through eight long volumes, 
though everywhere crushed by evidence to the contrary. The 
result is a huge sorites of errors drawn out in every imaginable 
fallacy, and resting on a ponderous basis of misrepresentation. 
The style of the performance is a medley of pompous rhetoric 
and uncouth verboseness, curiously abounding in very bad gram- 
mar; but it harmonizes beautifully with the author's economics, 
for perhaps it may not inaptly be described as ‘ a vast currency of 
useless words, not unfrequently inconvertible into ideas.’ 

We must protest against history being written after this fashion. 
The object of history is to give us the life of a nation for a spe- 
cified period, what it was, how it acted, and how it was influenced 
in its career ; and to this end the historian should work. When 
the subject involves the history of many nations, or of one great 
section of the human family, the difficulties increase, the details 
multiply, the elimination of general laws becomes more arduous, 
but the method of proceeding remains the same. A history is of 
some use when written on this type, because it has the sterling 
merit of truth, and because it gives a fair and accurate picture of 
the facts of national life as they really took place. Of this kind 
are the great masterpieces of Thucydides and Tacitus; that is, 
they clearly and honestly represent the acted life of the States 
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which they describe for a particular length of time. But in pro- 
portion as history is thus real and trustworthy will the generali- 
zations of the historian be rare and cautious ; for it is difficult to 
dogmatize when face to face with facts, and the multitude of 
phenomena which true inquiry lays bare are not easily forced 
under general laws. And so the two great writers we have 
named are eminently free from theorizing at all; they set down 
the facts they tell in a perfect light ; but they seldom venture to 
fix their causes or write to lay down general laws. Their works, 
accordingly, are narratives of truth, not vindications of any 
philosophy, moral, or theory. But to write history to sustain a 
thesis, to set off with a theory and to resolve to verify it, is 
simply to make a display of opinions, certain to be more or less 
in error, and to detail facts more or less untrue. A history, 
under these conditions, is merely a worthless party-pamphlet, 
overlaid with the writer's peculiar views, by whatever fine name 
they may be called, and utterly obscuring simple truth. Though 
such an historian’s dogmas were generally sound, still his works 
would be partly open to objection. But what shall be said of 
one who concocts a ‘history’ to reiterate exploded follies, who 
makes his whole work a means of parading them, and who, there- 
fore, is absolutely driven to misrepresentation, because he is con- 
troverted by things as theyare? May we not exclaim of Sir 
A. Alison, in contact with history properly so called,— 


‘ Never by tumbler through the hoops was shown 
Such skill in passing all and touching none.’ 


We should have thought that the history of Europe during the 
peace, so abounding in wondrous social changes, ripening onward 
to important issues—so marked by the strife of political forces, 
long kept under, but at length let loose—so characterized, beyond 
all other periods, by the rapid growth of material wealth and by 
international communication—would have forced from Sir A. 
Alison a worthier performance. We could not have supposed 
that he would make this noble subject a machine to ventilate his 
exploded politics. However, we must take his work as we find 
it, and in one particular we are much obliged to him. Through- 


out these volumes Providence is not so often on the side of the’ 


Tories as he proclaimed He was in his first history. He does 
not marshal the parties of reaction and progress as Milton 
arrays the powers of Michael and Satan, in ranks predoomed to 
triumph and destruction. Whether this is because that in 1852 
there was no peace of Paris, no pean of despots over prostrate 
France to mark the climax of the Divine interposition, or perhaps 
because Sir A. Alison doubts whether the accession of Louis 
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Napoleon to his uncle's throne is visibly owing to this great 
agency, we are really at alossto know. But, though our author's 
philosophy has generally sunk to secondary causes, it seems to 
multiply error in its fall. Of course we cannot follow him in his 
flights from 1815 to 1852, the period treated of in these volumes, 
or attempt to analyse his masses of ‘ facts; but we may notice 
some of his particular ‘ views’ with regard to this part of the his- 
tory of Europe. 

In the first place Sir A. Alison tells us repeatedly that ever 
since 1814 the British empire has been breaking up. The causes 
of this sad catastrophe are our return to cash payments and our 
lack of Il. notes. ‘They produced the distress, which excited the 
discontent, which brought forth Reform, which passed Free 
Trade, which will end in colonial and imperial ruin, so that the 
history of England for forty years is very like that ‘of the 
house that Jack built.’ It is a tiresome study, ever going back- 
ward and forward to one event, the sad metamorphosis of paper 
into gold, the terrible fate of financial honesty. Abroad we are 
just as badly off as at home. We have changed our alliances, 
ussociated ourselves with revolutionary France, abandoned mag- 
nanimous Austria and Prussia, and are sinking fast into foreign 
disrespect. The discovery of the gold diggings may for a while 
arrest this ruin, by depreciating that terrible currency which at 
present ‘ strangles.our industry;’ but there is no other issue of 
safety. It is nothing, as regards our internal affairs, that since 
1844 our commerce has doubled, our agriculture has been rapidly 
progressing, our poorer classes have advanced in wealth and 
comfort, our revenue has been increased, and our taxation dimi- 
nished ; that love and respect is felt for the Constitution ; that 
Ireland has become prosperous, and that our colonies are gene- 
rally flourishing and contented. It is nothing, as regards our 
external relations, that during this period of decrepitude we have 
, Stretched our power beyond the Indus, and if surprised by felon 
Sepoys, have made them rue their treachery ; that we have ob- 
tained many treaties against the slave trade; that we have taught 
the Persian, the Chinese, the Affghan, and the Caffre to quail at 
the name of England; and that, united to France by sympathy 
and a common interest, not by the treacherous link of a subsidy, 
we have humbled Russia at Alma and Inkermann. All these 
things are either delusions, or else co-exist with certain decay. 
Sir A. Alison has said it, and who shall gainsay him ? 

Again, we have very strange discoveries with respect to the 
foreign history of Europe. Since the peace of 1814 a mania for 
war has convulsed the people of France. Bellona has been doing 
for them what Moneta is accomplishing for us—causing ruin, but 
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in a different way. Because Charles X. and Louis Philippe 
would not glut this passion the constitutional monarchy fell to the 
ground. The breakdown of the reactionary dynasty of the 
Bourbons and of the organized corruption of the author of the 
Spanish marriages is solely attributable to French eagerness to 
cross the Rhine. Neither faithlessness to the charter, nor Jesuit 
intrigue, nor emigrant scheming, nor tyranny over the press, nor 
government by roguery in the interest of an oligarchy, had any- 
thing to do with these events; and could he but cancel the 
treaties of 1815, Henri V. would be King of France and Navarre. 
All this is infallibly true, though just before 1830 the Bourbons 
were in league with Russia for foreign aggression, and yet this 
did not stop the revolution an instant; though in 1840, as far as 
we can judge, French opinion was for peace on the Eastern 
question ; and though in the late Crimean war the people of 
France were decidedly more pacific than those of England. Tant 
pis pour les faits if the theory does not meet them. 

As regards Europe in general, Sir A. Alison is equally curious 
in his revelations, but we can only notice a few of them. He 
tells us that the chief cause of the decline of Spain was the 
loss of her colonies, though he admits that this only operated to 
exclude the vicious monopoly of a few merchants. Despotism, 
revolution, sacerdotal and aristocratic exclusiveness and imbe- 
cility, a Government of tyrants, minions, and panders, were but 
subordinate agents in the result. With equal pertinacity he 
seems to insist that serfdom is one great secret of the strength 
of Russia; he solves the Eastern question by an imaginative 
improvisation of a second Byzantine empire; and he fixes the 
hour of Turkey's downfall, which seems to hold in this history 
the place of the Whigs in the last. As regards Italy, Germany, 
and the Austrian empire, he sees no possibility of good govern- 
ment for them; and he tells us that ‘the despotism of the 
‘ Pretorians and a Jacquerie of Red Republicans are the only 
‘ alternatives left to Continental Europe. Thus to Frenchmen, 
Germans, Spaniards, and Italians, Sir A. Alison gives a choice 
between the knout and the guillotine; and England, if not yet 
in this sad condition, awaits the destiny of Tyre and Carthage. 
The Cossack is the heir of all the ages, and Russia is the real 
Power of the Old World. These, with a general dislike to 
education, which is curiously charged with always increasing 
crime, and a very Russian antipathy to ‘representative institu- 
tions,’ which, we are told, have everywhere proved a failure, are 
the principal tenets of our author's philosophy. 

This curious mass of mystification reads like some dim esoterie 
creed, the work of semi-barbarian minds; and, as Sir A. Alison 
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is fond of parodying other writers, we seriously thought, when 
first we lighted on it, that he was purposely mimicking Herodo- 
tus, who fills his narrative with fabulous fancies. We fear, 
however, this is not the case, and that this huge elaboration of 
Protean error is the genuine coinage of the Alisonian mind. If 
we are not mistaken upon this point, and if all this theorizing is 
not ironical, we venture to characterize it as very wonderful, but 
passing the range of ordinary thinkers. And first with regard to 
our philosopher's currency doctrines, which are the Alpha and 
Omega of his political science, and which so satisfactorily have 
evolved the one great cause of all changes in nations. A Jove 
principium Jovis omnia plena. He tells us that the rise and 
fall of empires may usually be traced to ‘ expansions and contrac- 
tions’ of the currency; that every great social crisis in this 
country, since the year 1800 at least, ultimately flows from the 
Bank restriction of Mr. Pitt, and from our return to cash pay- 
ments in 1819; and that the ‘ occasional issue of inconvertible 
paper,—by which, whatever he may say to the contrary, he 
really means a depreciated currency,—is consequently the only 
hope for England. Certainly it is not a little remarkable how 
Tory eulogies of the Holy Alliance and Brummagem fancies 
about one-pound notes are blended in this historical medley; and 
how, by a kind of double metempsychosis, the souls of Castle- 
reagh and of Cobbett unite in Sir A. Alison. We pass by his 
queer revelation that Rome was saved from Hannibal by a 
mintage of paper, and that her empire perished from a dearth of 
the precious metals—facts utterly unknown to Arnold or to 
Gibbon,—for, unlike him, we intend to stick to the subject. We 
may observe, however, that it seems rather strange that the 
Roman eagle always flew on the wings of a kite ; that the Senate 
and Scipio's legions had but little to do with the second Punic 
war; and that despotism, cruelty, centralization, and vice, were 
but minor agents in sapping the throne of the Cesars. We 
cannot follow this mystic causation ; in Aristophanes’ phrase, ‘ it 
is wondrous and overwhelming, but unintelligible ;) so we confine 
ourselves to Sir A. Alison’s use of it in solving the facts of our 
recent history. 

First, then, he tells us that during the war, and while the Bank 
restriction continued, the country throve in a wonderful manner, 
and that this was chiefly the glorious result of an ‘inconver- 
tible paper currency.’ Considering that the poor-rates of this 
period averaged nearly 6,000,000/. a-year, with a population of 
about 10,000,000, we are somewhat sceptical as to this pro- 
sperity ; but, granting the fact to a certain extent, we very satis- 
factorily find its causes in the marvellous rise of our manufac- 
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turing system and in the great extension of our commerce, which 
were contemporaneous with the war, and in some degree resulted 
from it. Assuredly it had no sensible connexion with an incon- 
vertible paper currency, for, waving the question whether the 
difference in value between gold and paper during the war was 
not caused by a local rise in the price of bullion, occasioned by 
a vast continental demand, and whether, therefore, the alleged 
depreciation of our currency, which Sir A. Alison thinks a 
magical El Dorado, really did take place at -all*—the actual 
operation of the inconvertibility was merely somewhat to reduce 
the value of fixed money payments and of debts incurred before 
the depreciation, the influence of which on the national wealth, 
happily, was very trifling. Of course, if no depreciation occurred, 
Sir A. Alison’s theory fails here altogether; but if it had been 
really very serious, instead of being, as our philosopher thinks, 
arich source of national opulence, its effects would certainly 
have been similar in kind to those resulting from the French 
assignats, or from a debasement of the coimage; that is, the 
funds would have fallen, credit would have declined, capital would 
have shrunk from enterprise or investment, and England would 
bitterly have felt the evils incident to financial juggling. Of 
course, Sir A. Alison is blind to all this, and waves aloft the 
sacred standard of ‘inconvertibility’ as the rallying-point of the 
national fortunes; but we have some doubt if his readers will 
believe that a monetary shift, which probably had very little 
result, and the results of which, if any, were detrimental, was 
the real cause which fed our resources and sustained our credit 
during our internecine war with Napoleon. We suspect they 
will assimilate this ‘ philosophy’ to Squire Western’s transcen- 
dental notion that his lands had been converted by the Sinking 
Fund into a bait for ‘ Hanover rats.’ 

In the next place, Sir A. Alison rings in our ears that the 
chief cause of the distress of England just after the war was our 
return to cash payments. The Act of 1819, which simply did 
what was honest—that is, required that paper promises for 
31. 178. 103d. should exchange for three sovereigns and the cor- 
responding shillings and pence, or else for an ounce of gold, 
their equivalent in value—was the real cause of the bankruptcies 
and losses which were too frequent about this period. Hoc fonte 
derivata clades. Of course, Sir A. Alison laughs us to scorn 
when we attribute these misfortunes to the waste of the national 
wealth for the twenty years previous, to the pressure of heavy 
and unjust taxation, to the sudden collapse of many employ- 
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ments called into being by war and extinguished by peace, and 
therefore causing a dislocation of capital; to the extravagant 
over-trading of some of our manufacturers, who, quite forgetting 
its long exhaustion, deluged the Continent with their goods and 
suffered accordingly ; and, perhaps not least, to the noxious corn 
laws, which made farming contracts very precarious, prevented 
commerce, and mutiplied hostile tariffs against us. For the sake 
of truth, however, we must submit to our author's cachinnation. 
One or two very simple facts explode his theory on this parti- 
cular. It cannot be denied that from 1815 to 1819 the exchanges 
were gradually turning in our favour; that the precious metals 
flowed back to England; that our paper, if ever it was really 
depreciated, nearly stood at par again ; and that at the time of 
the passing of the Act of 1819 it was only 3 per cent. under specie 
in exchange. With what face, therefore, can Sir A. Alison affirm 
that an Act which merely removed this difference, and the only 
possible effects of which, therefore, were to raise fixed money 
payments and anterior debts in a very inconsiderable degree of 
value, was the main agent of all these ealamities? How utterly 
ludicrous is it to charge the wide-spread losses of this period to 
an insignificant cause like this, and, by a transposition of the 
proverb, to make the mouse bring forth the mountain. But what 
Sir A. Alison says of Lamartine is the measure of himself :— 
‘In polities he is wholly inaccessible to reason, and beyond the 
reach of facts, how clear or convincing soever.’ We really grieve 
to transfix him with his own arrew. 

Let us not, however, suppose that our author confines the per- 
nicious effects of the Act of 1819 to the contemporaneous period. 
According to him, that unanimous folly of Parliament has been 
a vial of wrath upon England ever since. Sir A. Alison usually, 
and for him very wisely, bursts out in vague generalities, but 
here, for once, he is somewhat specific. He informs us that this 
ruinous Jaw has changed the value of money 50 per cent., has 
halved the price of commodities, and ‘ has doubled the weight of 
taxes, debts, and encumbrances of every description.’ From this 
point of view, in grim eestasy, he draws the horoscope of our 
destruction; and certainly the force of Sir A. Alison could go 
no further. Even admitting, what is not the fact, that the Act 
of 1819 did enormously appreciate the currency, we humbly ask 
Sir A. Alison what effect this could have had except upon fixed 
money payments and debts contracted before its enactment, and 
therefore how it could possibly operate upon any subsequent 
transactions? How could it add a single feather to the weight. 
of taxes raised for yearly expenditure, or to any engagements 
whatsvever entered into after 1819? On his own premises, Sir 
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A. Alison's conclusion is absurd —a huge illogical exaggeration— 
but-we have shown that the premises are quite unsound, and that 
no great appreciation of the currency took place. As regards 
the reduction in the price of commodities which, generally but 
not universally, we have witnessed in England since 1819, the 
currency has scarcely anything to do with it. As Mr. M‘Culloch 
truly observes :— 


‘Corn and other articles have fallen in price, not because money 
rose in value, but because the cost of their production has been 
diminished by the introduction of improved processes into their 
manufacture, the abolition of monopolies, and the opening of new and 
cheaper markets. It is, in fact, impossible to point out a single article 
that has fallen in price since 1819, the fall of which may not be com- 
pletely accounted for by circumstances connected with its production 
or supply, and having no reference whatever to the value of money.’ 


This, though very vulgar truth, is of course rejected by Sir 
A. Alison. In his splendid language he consoles himself for 
disregard of his philosophy by reflecting that ‘time is required 
‘ for thought to descend from the pinnacles where it is first evolved 
‘to the inferior regions where it must spread before it is carried 
‘into effect.’ This, in his case, we should think very true. 

The object of our monetary legislation since 1819, especially 
the Act of 1844, has been to keep our paper money at par with 
specie, and thus to create an honest currency. But it may be 
doubted if it has guarded against the serious danger of over- 
issues of paper in times of speculation, which causes the currency 
to become redundant, depreciates specie and paper alike, forces 
accordingly specie abroad, makes a collapse of paper necessary, 
and always ends in financial disaster. The events of 1825, of 
1836, of 1839, and of 1847 (not to speak of 1857), all which 
years were preceded by extravagant overtrading, occasioning an 
immense emission of paper, and which witnessed a vast efflux of 
bullion, a terrible cancellation of paper, and a sad amount of 
bankruptcy and ruin, may well make us doubt if our currency 
system is perfect. We merely state the fact, however, without 
venturing on a commentary, or even hinting at aremedy. But 
it is truly amusing to observe how Sir A. Alison accounts for 
these crises; how he hails their real cause, an over-issue of paper 
consequent upon over-speculation, as the greatest of political 
blessings ; how he veils it under the name of ‘ an adequate cur- 
rency, and crows over its first result—a nominal rise in prices ; 
how he ascribes its sad and fearful effects—the efflux of bullion 
in continuous drains, the lapse of paper credit, and widespread 
calamity—to events but slightly connected with them ; and how 
he would intensify the evil by his never-failing ‘ inconvertible” 
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nostrum. We have scarcely patience to unravel his huge web of 
sophistry and misstatement in this particular. Sir A. Alison 
would have us believe that in 1825, in 1886, in 1839, and in 
1847, the mass of our currency had been undepreciated ; and that 
the unfavourable state of the exchanges, the long .continuing 
drain of bullion, the vast reduction of paper credit, and the 
monetary misery of these periods, were owing to a sudden foreign 
demand for specie, which banished our gold and silver abroad, 
and ‘ destroyed the currency on which it was based.’ Now, ad- 
mitting the fact of such foreign demand, is it not plain that had 
our currency then been sound, had it been on a par with that of 
other countries, we should instantly have replaced, through the 
medium of our exports, the amount of the precious metals thus 
abstracted? Is it not plain that had not the entire of our cur- 
rency been depreciated, the moment the price of specie rose at 
home the exchanges would have turned in our favour and would 
have propelled it back to England again? When trade in the 
precious metals, as at these periods, was free, and there was no 
disturbance by war or otherwise, this infallibly must have been 
the result; and therefore the depreciation of the currency at these 
crises was the real barrier to the return of specie and the real 
cause of these disasters. If this be true, we suppose even Sir A. 
Alison will concede it could only have been the result of an ante- 
cedent over-issue of paper generated by over-speculation. 

The over-issue of paper before these crises, of course, made 
prices nominally rise, and excites Sir A. Alison's exultation, and, 
by concealing the results of this over-issue and ascribing them to 
other causes, he is enabled to raise an insensate pean about the 
blessings of an ‘ adequate currency.’ Had we not full faith in 
our author's honesty, and did we not lay his strange theories to 
the sole account of a‘ vaporous imagination,’ we would, how- 
ever, take him severely to task for the cure he propounds for 
these periods of pressure. Whenever the effects of an over-issue 
are becoming manifest, when our entire currency has been depre- 
ciated, when specie is hurrying out of the country, when paper is 
being contracted on all sides, when the evil hour is threatening 
credit, and the only real chance of safety is to raise again the 

-currency to par, Sir A. Alison gravely advocates the emission of 
additional supplies of paper as a remedy against the crisis. This 
is the most curious specimen of political homceopathy—not, how- 
ever, administered in infinitesimal doses—which has ever come 
under our notice. We venture to ask our great philosopher how 
the perilous consequences of an over-issue are to be relieved by 
that which would make it worse,—whether the drain of bullion, 
in the case supposed, would not be enormously aggravated and 
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prolonged by the new uncalled-for issue,—whether such tricks as 
these would not end in making our whole currency system a mere 
cheat, an utterly deceitful medium of exchange, and whether their 
ultimate result would not necessarily be the sinking of the funds, 
the collapse of credit, the withdrawal of capital from speculation, 
private ruin, and public disgrace. It is true Sir A. Alison plain- 
tively admits that these considerations have carried with them 
‘the entire of the present generation, and that his modified 
schemes of a currency of assignats have met with scant courtesy 
or favour. Perhaps we have been too long in reviewing them, 
but unwisdom in stereotype runs through many editions, and we 
have thought it but right to show its illusiveness. Indeed, as 
Mr. Mill very shrewdly remarks, an unlimited issue of incon- 
vertible paper, which is really the tendency of Sir A. Alison's phi- 
losophy, is an idea of great charm. 

At the risk of disentombing ‘ Protection’ from old almanacks, 
we must give our readers Sir A. Alison’s comical views, which he 
sternly warns us are ‘ eternal laws,’ upon the subject of free trade 
in agriculture. Here is his mystic ratiocination for high rents, 
restricted commerce, and a dear loaf! It informs us that ‘in 
an old rich’ country like England money is ‘ cheaper’ than in a 
‘young and poor’ one like America or Poland; that this ine- 
vitably exposes the former to be undersold in all its productions 
by the latter; that this tendency, however, in the case of manu- 
facturing industries, is counteracted by the superiority of the 
machinery which the ‘capital’ of the elder State enables it to 
raise; but that it is not overcome in the case of agriculture, 
because agriculture scarcely admits machinery at all; and that 
therefore in a state of free exchange the agriculture of England 
must inevitably decline, although its manufactures may flourish 
fora time. But even this prosperity must be brief; for, as an 
agricultural State is the only one in which the species increases, 
and manufacturing districts are never able to maintain their own 
numbers, the end of it must be a slow depopulation, and a corre- 
sponding break-down of the national strength. To avert these 
evils, which already are ruining the British empire, whose popu- 
lation has declined since 1841, and whose agriculture is in a very 
bad way, the only possible means of escape are to protect the 
farmer by a prohibitory tariff, to check the anthropophagic manu- 
facturing system, and thus, with a pious, disinterested patriotism, 
to redress the balance of the national industry. Woe to the 
shallow, weak philanthropist who dares to doubt the blessings of 
a bread-tax! Woe to the ‘ignorant impatience’ of starvation 
which cannot see that the hope of our existence hangs on 80s. 
a-quarter for wheat ! 
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We acquit Sir A. Alison of any interested motive in his fre- 
quent protests against general education, for even the most igno- 
rant can refute these doctrines; and many a ploughboy who 
swings on a gate would grin in contempt at the parts we have 
italicized. We very much doubt if, even in the agony of the 
georgic mind, Mr. Chowler, of the Times, would have ‘ mounted 
and ridden’ for them; and even now, though his corn is not. 
dear, while the price of his beef and mutton is at a high average, 
and the cost of two-thirds of the commodities he consumes: 
has been reduced by this awful free-trade, we dare say he thinks: 
them as absurd as we do. We certainly cannot stoop to deal 
with a theory which rests upon such extraordinary ‘ facts’ as the 
decline of our population and agriculture since 1841, and which 
tells us that manufactures check the growth of the species ; but 


we subjoin a specimen of the wordy grandeur which initiates 
these discoveries :— 


‘ Behold the boy who tends his flocks on the turf-clad mountain’s 
brow ; he is as ignorant of his art as his predecessors were in the val- 
leys of Arcadia; but will the steam-engine ever encroach on this 
blessed domain? Listen to the song of the milkmaid as she trips 
along yon grassy mead. Is that gladsome note to become silent in 
the progress of civilization? Observe that old man who is delving 
the garden behind his cottage; the feebleness of age marks his steps, 
the weakness of time has all but paralysed his arms; yet art, in all its 
glory, will not equal his labour in the production of food for man. 
Cast vour eyes on that orchard, which is loaded with the choicest fruits 
of autumn—on that sunny slope, which seems to groan under the 
riches of the vintage—on that garden, which realizes all that the soul 
of Milton has figured of the charms of Paradise—and say, will these 
primeval and delightful scenes ever in the march of improvement be 
lost to mankind ? Zhe powers of steam, the inventions of mechanism, 
the division of labour, have done wonders in all the branches of handi- 
craft and art; but they have left untouched the marriage of industry 
with nature in the fields ; and in the last days of mankind, as in the 


first, it is in the garden of Eden that man is to find his earthly 
Paradise.’ 


Who shall disbelieve the theory of nominalism, when a com- 
mon name unites such stuff as this and the works of Froude and 
Lord Macaulay? In reading it, however, we felt pleasure at 
remarking how the beauties of Verrio can sprawl in type. 

Though full of error, Sir A. Alison's domestic politics do not 
quite match his economics in absurdity. As to men, he can find 
merit in Canning and Palmerston as well as in Sidmouth and 
Castlereagh, though uncharitable persons might ascribe this to 
his proneness to tawdry and undiscriminating panegyric. As to 
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measures, we are glad to find that he advocates toleration, though 
he insists that Catholic emancipation has failed in its object; 
that he approves the humanizing of our criminal code, though he 
thinks that the change has not mitigated crime ; that he scarcely 
objects to corporate reform ; that he gives up the old East India 
Company's monopoly ; and that he cordially assents to the Irish 
Poor Law. For, as Lord Macaulay wrote of Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
A, Alison ‘ must share in the motion of the moral as well as in 
‘ that. of the physical world ; and can no more be as intolerant 
“as he would have been in the days of the Tudors than he can 
‘stand in the evening exactly where he stood in the morning.’ 
And thus, though many of his ideas are ridiculous, and he is 
leavened throughout with extreme Toryism, he certainly would 
have failed to conciliate Eldon, and perhaps would have been 
considered dangerous by Perceval. Here, however, we fear our 
commendation must cease. Nothing can be more unwise than 
his carpings at general education, or more unjust than the con- 
clusions he seeks to draw from them. He tells us that during 
the last quarter of a century great efforts have been made to 
educate our labouring classes, and yet that they have ended in 
multiplying crime. ‘The facts are completely the other way, the 
proportion of educated to uneducated criminals being, as was 
pointed out by the £dinburgh Review, not as two to one, as Sir 
A. Alison announces, but as seven to ninety-two ; but it is curious 
to observe how he makes out his result. He classes as. un- 
educated those criminals who really have no knowledge at all, 
while he ranges in the ‘ educated ’ class the entire residue of the 
criminals of England; and thus every pickpocket who knows 
how to spell, every pauper thief who can scrawl his name, is made 
a witness against education. This, however, is but a single 
instance of our author's aversion to progress and enlightenment. 
He shrinks from attacking those great Houses which have been 
for centuries the depositories of the will of England, and which 
have seen the fall of half the monarchies of Europe; but he 
sneers at ‘ representative institutions,’ and asserts that since the 
British Parliament has been brought in closer contact with the 
people, the day of its decline is nigh at hand. In truth, his 
ideal of the Constitution is of a somewhat singular type. It 
seems to consist of a Monarchy wielding the whole executive 
power; of an aristocracy composed of a landed nobility and a few 
rich merchants, prone to war, prompt to tax, careless of opinion, 
but skilled to relieve the public wants by an unlimited issue of 
il. notes; and of a people void of thought or will, ready to sub- 
mit to excises and income-taxes, and hating the notion of self- 
government. ‘This ideal, in all essential characters, might have 
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gained applause from Clarendon, but in the year 1859 it is some- 
what offensive. : 

Quite in conformity with this ideal, Sir A. Alison looks with 
horror at the reformed Parliament. Next to our ruinous relapse 
to cash payments, the downfall of Old Sarum has precipitated 
our decline. But it is noticeable that the House of Commons of 
Perceval and Sidmouth is far too free of caste for our historical 
Brahmin ; that it had not enough of the landlord element in it : 
and that, though it passed the Corn Law of 1815, yet its mer- 
cantile alloy appreciated the currency, and wrought the wreck of 
' the ‘ producing classes.’ For a real senate and a perfect repre- 
sentation we must go back to the days of Walpole and Lord 
North, when the great agricultural interest was dominant, and, 
with very small taint of commercial selfishness, pure of corrup- 
tion, and rich in wisdom, dealt perfect justice to the British 
empire. We will grant to Sir A. Alison that under this rule the 
empire was better governed than any country in Europe, and that 
even our old polity might well be envied by many a nation now- 
a-days. But, inasmuch as the array of our Parliamentary wis- 
dom was frequently bought and sold by Walpole—as the general 
tenour of its domestic legislation was to neglect the poor, to 
foster monopolies, and to build up a cruel criminal law—as it 
often involved us in foreign wars in alien, and not in British, 
interests—and as the great triumph of its colonial sway was seen 
in the war of American Independence, we were much struck at 
the novelty of these assertions. We had thought that the wail 
of Anti-Reformers, which still echoes faintly from the Quarterly 
Review, had been confined to the Senates of Castlereagh and 
Liverpool ; and that it did not waste a retrospective sigh for the 
days of Henry Fox and Bubb Dodington. We suspect, however, 
that on this point, Sir A. Alison is alone in the glory of his 
wisdom ; though certainly in his earlier days Mr. Disraeli had a 
taste for the Parliaments of Bolingbroke. We can only account 
for it on the hypothesis that to history he is what a geologist is 
to nature. He has no pleasure in the living prospect of order 
and energy. His whole soul is in grubbing up fossil strata; and 
when he has disinterred some buried remains of the lowest kind 
of life he exults in voluble ecstasy. To him the paleozoic is 
good, but the azoic is perfection. 

It is not for us to vindicate the Reform Act, or to insist that 
Parliaments have done no wrong since 1832. That Act has 
stamped its name on the history of the age in general toleration, 
corporate reform, reduction of taxation, and free trade. It has, 
perhaps, deprived us of some young rhetoricians apter at Virgil 
than at figures, but it has freed us from the financial ideas of 
Vansittart. Possibly it may have tended to return to the House 
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of Commons too many representatives of local interests, but it -_ 


gives us men who represent something. Howeversmall the mind 
and narrow the views of the dullest M.P. of a borough clique, he 
surely embodies more public opinion than the nominee of Gatton, 
Bletchingley, or Old Sarum. And it is vain to assert, though 
pethaps they are less in isolated prominence on account of the 
growth of other organs of public thought, that the statesmen 
and orators of the last few years are not equal to those of any 
former time. But Sir A. Alison scorns the usual topics which 
have been arrayed against reformed Parliaments, and urges an 
original theory against them. It is interesting, certainly, but 
self-destructive. He tells us that the single class of the shop- 
keepers has now complete control over the suffrage, and that all 
legislation since 1832 has been in their interest alone. If not a 
nation, at least we are a Government, of shopkeepers. This, how- 
ever, does not prevent him from informing us that the real rulers of 
the Imperial Parliament are the redoubtable Irish Brigade, and 
that now, as at Fontenoy, they decide the fate of England. From 
this logic of course it follows that this all-wise and all-powerful 
phalanx is the conduit of the sovereign wishes of the tradesmen 
of England, the great exponent of the shopkeeping Demos. We 
really did not think there was such sympathy between them, but 
of course Sir A. Alison knows better. How he can write this 
trifling and contradictory rubbish, when he looks back at the 
events of the last twenty-seven years, when he considers that 
much of our free-trade legislation was against the interests of 
whole classes of shopkeepers, that the repeal of the corn laws was 
principally a boon to the poor consumers and the large manufac- 
turers, and that the exemptions from the income-tax, on which 
he lays such stress, were certainly not made in any special interest, 
we are really at a loss to know. 

Sir A. Alison’s ‘ views’ on foreign politics present a fair mark 
for just ridicule, but we can do no more than assure our readers 
that abroad he is true to himself at home. Whether settling the 
causes of Continental crises, or fiating the doom of modern 
Europe, he very rarely escapes from himself. We must, however, 
repudiate his dogma that the Continent has proved itself unfit 
for freedom, and that its downfall since 1848 has been the work 
of the ‘ national will.’ We may regret that France has found a 
refuge in the Empire, and prefers the sabre to law in government. 
But was it ‘national will’ or external force that struck down the 
franchises of Hesse, of Hungary, of Lombardy, of Sicily, of 
Venice, or of Rome? Was it ‘national will’ or the foreign 
dragoon that, since 1848, has been crushing out liberty in 
Europe? We also object to his easy method of solving the 
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problem of European politics upon the ‘ Republican or Cossack’ 
principle. We suspect that the strange and interesting drama 
which is now being played on the stage of Europe, and which, 
in varying scenes, perplexing phenomena, and shifting phases, 
represents the organic change from Feudalism to Government, 
will scarcely have the simple issues which Sir A. Alison antici- 
pates for it. We deny that this vast multitudinous action, at 
present a dread political enigma, can be explained by a stale and 
commonplace formula, or forced under any such simple dictum. 
With all deference to wordy sciolism, we doubt if the shallows of 
its philosophy reflect the true image of the destiny of Europe. 
We believe that they evince egotistical prejudice. 

Our comments on the narrative which underlies this ‘ phi- 
losophy’ must necessarily be very brief. A signal mark of an 
able narrator is to give to events and their performers due promi- 
nence and subordination. The tale of the Peloponnesian war 
gathers itself into the life of Athens and Lacedemon, and from 
these States, as from different sources, but gradually absorbing 
all Greece in its course, the entire of Thucydides’ history flows. 
The imperial city, in Gibbon’s work, groups around herself the 
whole of the narrative, and the luminous pages which fling light 
over half the world, and through centuries trace the march of the 
barbarians to Rome, all converge to a single focus. ‘The art of 
keeping this perspective of history is nowhere visible in these 
volumes. ‘Their chapters are almost dislocated narratives; they 
fail to set events in proper relief; they do not place the Powers 
of Europe in due proportion and significance ; and thus, though 
dealing with recent times, they do not easily leave their traces on 
the memory. Subject, however, to this great objection, as regards 
detached portions of Sir A. Alison's narrative it certainly has 
passages of some merit, though they are usually overloaded with 
gaudy wordiness, and occur less often than in his former history. 
We were pleased with his account of the Greek war of indepen- 
dence, and in general his sketches of battles are bold and clear, 


if not skilful. The following extract from his episode of the © 


bombardment of Algiers is a fair specimen of this style :— 


‘The molehead at this time presented a dense mass of troops, whose 
turbans and shakos were distinctly seen crowding on the top of the 
parapets. Standing on the poop, Lord Exmouth waved with his hand 
to them repeatedly to get down, as the firing was about to commence. 
When the ship was fairly placed, and her cables stoppered, the crew 
gave three hearty cheers, which were answered from the whole fleet. 
The Algerians answered by three guns from the eastern battery, one 
of which struck the Superb. At the first flash Lord Exmouth gave 
the word, ‘Stand by!’ at the second, ‘ Fire!’ and the report of the 
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third gun was lost in the roar of the Queen Charlotte’s broadside. So 
terrible was the effect of this discharge that above 500 men were 
struck down on the mole by its effects." In a few minutes, and before 
the action had become general, the fortifications on the molehead were 
ruined and its guns dismounted. Upon this the Queen Charlotte 
sprang her broadside to the northward, and brought her guns to bear 
upon the batteries round the gate which leads to the mole and the 
upper tier of the lighthouse battery. With such accuracy were the 
shot directed that the lighthouse tower was soon in ruins, every suc- 
cessive discharge bringing down some of the guns ; and when the last 
fell, a Moorish chief was seen springing up on the fragments of the 
parapet, and with impotent rage shaking his scimitar at the giant of 


the deep, which in so brief a space had worked such fearful devasta- 
tion.’ 


We would not assuredly have written this review had all 
Sir A. Alison’s work been equal to this. But even his narrative, 
from the lowest point of view, has been interrupted, and pitiably 
marred. On three different occasions he breaks its course to 
give us a set of insufferable critiques upon the literature of 
Europe. Anything worse than these chapters it is impossible to 
conceive. They are huge arrays of dull declamation, utterly 
void of fine perception, but professing to describe the style and 
works of every writer in Europe since 1815. Here, indeed, 
absurdity revels uncontrolled; and we shall only say that these 
chapters read like puffing advertisements in a newspaper. In an 
historical point of view they are quite out of place; in an artistic, 
they are decisive of Sir A. Alison’s taste. 

We have now done with Sir A. Alison. Probably he will 
laugh our comments to scorn, for his book has had a very large 
sale, and as yet is a very ‘convertible currency. The reason of 
this we cannot determine. The dreams of Attwood have gene- 


‘rally vanished, and no longer float in public opinion. That 


‘unknown quantity,’ the Tory party, resembles our author's phi- 
losophy in this, that it is a mass of heterogeneous ideas, but we 
doubt if this book represents their doctrines. Sir A. Alison thus 
may fairly boast that his work is sustained by no living party, 
and flies sublime with native power. But we think that it owes 
its success to this, that its thoughts are shallow, its dogmas 
numerous, and its style gaudy and wordy alike, which exactly 
suits that large class of readers who like to have their fancies 
tickled de omni scibili et quolibet ente. 
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Arr. ITI.—(1.) A Treatise on the Physiological and Moral Manage- 
ment of Infancy. By AnpREw Comsz, M.D. Edinburgh: 1847. 

(2.) Animal Chemistry ; or, Chemistry in its Applications to Phy- 
siology and Pathology. By Baron Lizzie. Third Edition. 
London: Taylor and Walton. 

(3.) Manual of Chemical Physiology. From the German of Professor 
C. J. Lenmann, M.D. Philadelphia: Blanchard and Lea. 

(4.) Remarks on the Condition of Hunters. By Nimnop (C. J. 
ApreRteY.) Fourth Edition. Revised by Cornetrus TonGve. 

(5.) The Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. Edited by Rosert 
B. Topp, M.D., F.R.S. 

(6.) The Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, fe. Edited by Joun 
Forsss, M.D., F.R.S., Atexanpzr Tweepiz, M.D., and Joun 
M.D. 


EqQuaLty at the squire’s table after the withdrawal of the ladies, 
at the farmers’ market-ordinary, and at the village ale-house, the 
topic which, after the political question of the day, excites per- 
haps the most general interest, is the management of animals. 
Riding home from hunting, the conversation is pretty sure to 
gravitate towards horse-breeding, and pedigrees, and comments 
on this or that good ‘ point ; while a day on the moors is very 
unlikely to pass without something being said on the treatment 
of dogs. When crossing the fields together from church, the 
tenants of adjacent farms are apt to pass from criticisms on the 
sermon to criticisms on the weather, the crops, and the stock ; 
and thence to slide into discussions on the various kinds of 
fodder and their feeding qualities. Hodge and Giles, after com- 
paring notes over their respective pig-styes, show by their remarks 
that they have been more or less observant of their masters’ 
beasts and ‘ ship ;’ and of the effects produced on them by this or 
that kind of treatment. Nor is it only among the rural popula- 
tion that the regulations of the kennel, the stable, the cow-shed, 
and the sheep-pen, are favourite subjects. In towns, too, the 
numerous artisans who keep dogs, the young men who are rich 
enough to now and then indulge their sporting tendencies, and 
their more staid seniors who talk over agricultural progress or read 
Mr. Mechi’s annual reports and Mr. Caird’s letters to the Times, 
form, when added together, a large portion of the inhabitants. 
Take the adult males throughout the kingdom, and a great ma- 
jority will be found to show some interest in the breeding, rear- 
ig, or training of animals, of one kind or other. 

But, during after-dinner conversations, or at other times of 
like intercourse, who hears anything said about the rearing of 
children ? When the country gentleman has paid his daily visit 
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to the stable, and personally inspected the condition and treat- 
ment of his horses; when he has glanced at his minor live stock 
and given directions about them ; how often does he go up to the 
nursery and examine into its dietary, its hours, its ventilation ? 
On his library shelves may be found White's Farriery, Stephen's 
Book of the Farm, Nimrod on the Condition of Hunters; and 
with the contents of these he is more or less familiar; but how 
many books has he read on the management of infancy and child- 
hood? The fattening properties of oil-cake, the relative values 
of hay and chopped straw, the dangers of unlimited clover, are 
points on which every landlord, farmer, and peasant has some 
knowledge ; but what proportion of them know much about the 
qualities of the food they give their children, and its fitness to 
the constitutional needs of growing boys and girls? Perhaps 
the business interests of these classes will be assigned as account- 
ing for this anomaly. The explanation is inadequate, however ; 
seeing that the same contrast holds more or less among other 
classes. Of a score townspeople few, if any, would prove igno- 
rant of the fact that it is undesirable to work a horse soon after 
it has eaten; and yet, of this same score, supposing them all to 
be fathers, probably not one would be found who had considered 
whether the time elapsing between his children’s dinner and their 
resumption of lessons was sufficient. Indeed, on cross-examina- 
tion, nearly every man would disclose the latent opinion that the 
regimen of the nursery was no concern of his. ‘Oh, I leave all 
those things to the women,’ would probably be the reply. And 
in most cases the tone and manner of this reply would convey 
the implication, that such cares are not consistent with masculine 
dignity. 

Consider the fact from any but the conventional point of view, 
and it will seem strange that while the raising of first-rate bul- 
locks is an occupation on which men of education willingly bestow 
much time, inquiry, and thought, the bringing up of fine human 
beings is an occupation tacitly voted unworthy of their attention. 
Mammas who have been taught little but languages, music, and 
accomplishments, aided by nurses full of antiquated prejudices, 
are held competent regulators of the food, clothing, and exercise 
of children. Meanwhile the fathers read books and periodicals, 
attend agricultural meetings, try experiments, and engage in 
discussions, all with the view of discovering how to fatten prize 
pigs! Infinite pains will be taken to produce a racer that shall 
win the Derby: none to produce a modern athlete. Had Gul- 
liver narrated of the Laputans that the men vied with each other 
in learning how best to rear the offspring of other creatures, and 
were careless of learning how best to rear their own offspring, he 
BB2 
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would have paralleled any of the other absurdities he ascribes to 
them. ' 

The matter is a serious one, however. Ludicrous as is the 
antithesis, the fact it expresses is not less disastrous. As remarks 
a suggestive writer, the first requisite to success in life is ‘ to be 
a good animal; and to be a nation of good animals is the first 
condition to national prosperity. Not only is it that the event 
of a war often turns on the strength and hardiness of soldiers ; 
but it is that the contests of commerce are in part determined by 
the bodily endurance of producers. Thus far we have found no 
reason to fear trials of strength with other races in either of these 
fields. But there are not wanting signs that our powers will pre- 
sently be taxed to the uttermost. Already under the keen competi- 
tion of modern life, the application required of almost every one is 
such as few can bear without more or less injury. Already thousands 
break down under the high pressure they are subject to. If this 
pressure continues to increase, as it seems likely to do, it will 
try severely all but the soundest constitutions. Hence it is be- 
coming of especial importance that the training of children should 
be so carried on, as not only to fit them mentally for the struggle 
before them, but also to make them physically fit to bear its 
excessive wear and tear. 

Happily the matter is beginning to attract attention. The 
writings of Mr. Kingsley indicate axe-actiow against over-culture : 
carried, as reactions usually are, somewhat too far. Occasional 
letters and leaders in the newspapers have shown an awakening 
interest in physical training. And the formation of a school, 
significantly nicknamed that of ‘muscular Christianity,’ implies 
& growing opinion that our present methods of bringing up ehil- 
dren do not sufficiently regard the welfare of the body. The 
topic is evidently ripe for discussion. 

To conform the regimen of the nursery and the school to the 
established truths of modern science—this is the desideratum. 
It is time that the benefits which our sheep and oxen have for 
years past derived from the investigations of the laboratory, 
should be participated in by our children. Without calling 
in question the great importance of horse-training and pig-feed- 
ing, we would suggest that, as the rearing of well-grown men and 
women is also of some moment, the conclusions indicated by 
theory, and endorsed by practice, ought to be acted on in the last 
case as in the first. Probably not a few will be startled—perhaps 
offended—by this collocation of ideas. But it is a fact not to be 
disputed, and to which we had best reconcile ourselves, that man 
is subject to the same organic laws as inferior creatures. No 
anatomist, no physiologist, no chemist, will for a moment hesi- 
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tate to assert, that the general principles which rule over the vital 
processes in animals equally rule over the vital processes in man. 
And a candid admission of this fact is not without its reward: 
namely, that the truths established by observation and experi- 
ment on brutes, become more or less available for human guidance. 
Rudimentary as is the Science of Life, it has already attained to 
certain fundamental principles underlying the development of all 
organisms, the human included. That which has now to be done, 
and that which we shall endeavour in some measure to do, is to 
show the bearing of these fundamental principles upon the phy- 
sical training of childhood and youth. 


The rhythmical tendency which is traceable in all departments 
of social life—which is illustrated in the access of despotism after 
revolution, or, among ourselves, in the alternation of reforming 
epochs and conservative epochs—which, after a dissolute age, 
brings an age of asceticism, and conversely—which, in commerce, 
produces the regularly recurring inflations and panics—which 
carries the devotees of fashion from one absurd extreme to the 
opposite one ;—this rhythmical tendency affects also our table- 
habits, and by implication, the dietary of the young. After a 
period distinguished by hard drinking and hard eating, has come 
a period of comparative sobriety, which, in teetotalism and vege- 
tarianism, exhibits extreme forms of its protest against the 
riotous living of the past. And along with this change in the 
regimen of adults, has come a parallel change in the regimen for 
boys and girls. In past generations, the belief was, that the 
more a child could be induced to eat, the better; and even now, 
among farmers and in remote districts, where traditional ideas 
most linger, parents may be found who tempt their children to 
gorge themselves. But among the educated classes, who chiefly 
display this reaction towards abstemiousness, there may be seen 
a decided leaning to the under-feeding, rather than the over- 
feeding, of children. Indeed their disgust for bygone animalism, 
is more clearly shown in the treatment of their offspring than in 
the treatment of themselves ; seeing that while their disguised 
asceticism is, in so far as their personal conduct is concerned, 


kept in check by their appetites, it has full play in legislating for 


juveniles. 

That over-feeding and under-feeding are both bad, is a truism. 
Of the two, however, the last is the worst. As writes a high 
authority, ‘ the effects of casual repletion are less prejudicial, and 
more easily corrected, than those of inanition.’* Add to which, 
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that where there has been no injudicious interference, repletion 
will seldom occur. ‘Excess. is the vice rather of adults than of 
the young, who are rarely either gourmands or epicures, unless 
through the fault of those who rear them.’* This system of 
restriction which many parents think so necessary, is based 
upon very inadequate observation, and very erroneous reasoning. 
There is an over-legislation in the nursery, as well as an over- 
legislation in the State ; and one of the most injurious forms of it 
is this limitation in the quantity of food. 

- ‘But are children to be allowed to surfeit themselves? Shall 
they be suffered to take their fill of dainties and make themselves 
ill, as they certainly will do?’ As thus put, the question admits 
of but one reply. But as thus put, it assumes the point at issue. 
We contend that, as appetite is a good guide to all the lower 
ereation—as it is a good guide to the infant—as it is a good 
guide to the invalid—as it is a good guide to the differently-placed 
races of men, and as it is a good guide for every adult who leads 
a healthful life; it may safely be inferred that it is a good guide 
for childhood. It would be strange indeed were it here alone un- 
trustworthy. 

Probably not a few will read this reply with some impatience ; 
being able, as they think, to cite facts totally at variance with it. 
It will appear absurd if we deny the relevancy of these facts ; and 
yet the paradox is quite defensible. The truth is, that the 
instances of excess which such persons have in mind, are usually 
the consequences of the restrictive system they seem to justify. 
They are the sensual reactions caused by a more or less ascetic 
regimen. They illustrate on a small scale that commonly 
remarked fact, that those who during youth have been sub- 
ject to the most rigorous discipline, are apt afterwards to rush 
into the wildest extravagances. They are analogous to those 
frightful phenomena, once not uncommon in convents, where 
nuns suddenly lapsed from the extremest austerities into an almost 
demoniac wickedness. They simply exhibit the uncontrollable 
vehemence of a long-denied desire. Consider the ordinary tastes 
and the ordinary treatment of children. The love of sweets is 
conspicuous and almost universal among them. Probably ninety- 
nine people in a hundred, presume that there is nothing more in 
this than gratification of the palate; and that, in common with 
other sensual desires, it should be discouraged. The physiologist, 
- however, whose discoveries lead him to an ever-increasing reverence 
for the arrangements of things, will suspect that there is some- 
thing more in this love of sweets than the current hypothesis 
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supposes; and a little inquiry confirms the suspicion. Any 
work on organic chemistry shows that sugar plays an im- 
portant part in the vital processes. Both saccharine and fatty 
matters are eventually oxidized in the body; and there is an 
accompanying evolution of heat. Sugar is the form to which 
sundry other compounds have to be reduced before they are avail- 
able as heat-making food ; and this formation of sugar is carried 
on in the body. Not only is starch changed into sugar in the 
course of digestion, but it has been proved by M. Claude Bernard 
that the liver is a factory in which other constituents of food are 
transformed into sugar. Now when to the fact that children 
have a marked desire for this valuable heat-food, we join the fact 
that they have usually a marked dislike to that food which gives 
out the greatest amount of heat during its oxidation (namely, 
fat) we shall see strong reason for thinking that excess of the one 
compensates for defect of the other—that the organism demands 
more sugar because it cannot deal with much fat. Again, children 
are usually very fond of vegetable acids. Fruits of all kinds are 
their delight ; and, in the absence of anything better, they will 
devour unripe gooseberries and the sourest of crabs. Now, not 
only are vegetable acids, in common with mineral ones, very good 
tonics, and beneficial as such when taken in moderation ; but they 
have, when administered in their natural forms, other advantages. 
‘Ripe fruit,’ says Dr. Andrew Combe ‘ is more freely given on the 
Continent than in this country ; and, particularly when the bowels 
act imperfectly, it is often very useful.’ See, then, the discord 
between the instinctive wants of children and their habitual treat- 
ment. Here are two dominant desires, which there is good reason 
to believe express certain needs of the juvenile constitution ; 
and not only are they ignored in the nursery regimen, but there 
is a general tendency to forbid the gratification of them. Bread- 
and-milk in the morning, tea and bread-and-butter at night, or 
some dietary equally insipid, is rigidly adhered to ; and any minis- 
tration to the palate is thought not only needless but wrong. 
What is the necessary consequence? When, on féte-days there 
is an unlimited access to good things—when a gift of pocket-money 
brings the contents of the confectioner’s window within reach, or 
when by some accident the free run of a fruit-garden is obtained ; 
then the long-denied, and therefore intense, desires lead to great 
excesses. There is an impromptu carnival, caused not only by 
‘the release from past restraints, but also by the consciousness 
that a long Lent will begin on the morrow. And then, when the 
evils of repletion display themselves, it is argued that children 
must not be left to the guidance of their appetites! These disas- 
trous results of artificial restrictions, are themselves cited as 
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proving the need for further restrictions! We contend, therefore, 
that the reasoning commonly used to justify this system of inter- 
ference is vicious. We contend that, were children allowed daily 
to partake of these more sapid edibles, for which there is a physio- 
logical requirement, they would rarely exceed, as they now mostly 
do when they have the opportunity: were fruit, as Dr. Combe 
recommends, ‘to constitute a part of the regular food’ (given, as 
he advises, not between meals, but along with them), there would 
be none of that craving which prompts the devouring of such 
fruits as crabs and sloes. And similarly in other cases. 

Not only is it that the @ priori reasons for trusting the 
appetites of children are so strong ; and that the reasons assigned 
for distrusting them are invalid ; but it is that no other guidance 
is worthy of any confidence. What is the value of this parental 
judgment, set up as an alternative regulator ? When to ‘ Oliver 
asking for more,’ the mamma or the governess replies in the 
negative, on what data does she proceed? She thinks he has 
had enough. But where are her grounds for so thinking? Has 
she some secret understanding with the boy’s stomach—some 
clairvoyant power enabling her to discern the needs of his body ? 
If not, how can she safely decide? Does she not know that the 
demand of the system for food is determined by numerous and 
involved causes—varies with the temperature, with the hygrometric 
state of the air, with the electric state of the air — varies 
also according to the exercise taken, according to the kind 
and quality of food eaten at the last meal, and according to 
‘the rapidity with which the last meal was digested? How 
can she calculate the result of such a combination of causes ? 
As we heard said by the father of a five-years-old boy, who 
stands a head taller than most of his age, and is propor- 
tionately robust, rosy, and active:—‘I can see no artificial 
‘ standard by which to mete out his food. If I say, ‘ this much is 
‘enough,’ it is a mere guess; and the guess is as likely to be 
‘wrong as right. Consequently, having no faith in guesses, I let 
‘him eat his fill... And certainly, any one judging of his policy 
by its effects, would be constrained to admit its wisdom. [n 
truth, this confidence, with which most parents take upon them- 
selves to legislate for the stomachs of their children, proves their 
unacquaintance with the principles of physiology: if they knew 
more, they would be more modest. ‘ The pride of science is 
humble when compared with the pride of ignorance. If any 
one would learn how little faith is to be placed in human judg- 
ments, and how much in the pre-established arrangements of 
things, let him compare the rashness of the inexperienced 
physician with the caution of the most advanced; or let him 
dip into Sir John Forbes’ work, On Nature and Art in the Cure 
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of Disease ; and he will then see that, in proportion as men gain a 
greater knowledge of the laws of life, they come to have less con- 
tidence in themselves, and more in Nature. 

Turning from the question of quantity of food to that of 
quality, we may discern the same ascetic tendency. Not simply 
a more or less restricted diet, but a comparatively low diet, is 
thought proper for children. The current opinion is, that they 
should have but little animal food. Among the less wealthy 
classes, economy seems to have dictated this opinion—the wish 
has been father to the thought. Parents not affording to buy 
much meat, and liking meat themselves, answer the petitions 
of juveniles with—‘ Meat is not good for little boys and girls ;’ 
and this, at first, probably nothing but a convenient excuse, has 
by repetition grown into an article of faith. While the classes 
with whom cost is not a consideration, have been swayed partly 
by the example of the majority, partly by the influence of nurses 
drawn from the lower classes, and in some measure by the reaction 
against past animalism. 

If, however, we inquire for the basis of this opinion, we find 
little or none. It is a dogma repeated and received without 
proof, like that which, for thousands of years, insisted on the 
necessity of swaddling-clothes. It may indeed be true that, to 
the young child’s stomach, not yet endowed with much muscular 
power, meat, which requires considerable trituration before it can 
be made into chyme, is an unfit aliment. But this objection 
does not tell against animal food from which the fibrous part has 
been abstracted ; nor does it apply when, after the lapse of two 
or three years, considerable muscular vigour has been acquired. 
And while the evidence in support of this dogma, partially 
valid in the case of very young children, is not valid in 
the case of older children, who are, nevertheless, ordinarily 
treated in conformity with the dogma, the adverse evidence is 
abundant and conclusive. The verdict of science is exactly 
opposite to the popular opinion. We have put the question to 
two of our leading physicians, and to several of the most dis- 
tinguished physiologists, and they uniformly agree in the con- 

clusion, that children should have a diet not less nutritive, but, if 
- anything, more nutritive than that of adults. 

The grounds for this conclusion are obvious, and the reasoning 
simple. It needs but to compare the vital processes of a man 
with those of a boy, to see at once that the demand for suste- 
nance is relatively greater in the boy thanin the man. What are 
the ends for which a man requires food? Each day his body 
undergoes more or less wear—wear through muscular exertion, 
wear of the nervous system through mental actions, wear of the 
viscera in carrying on the functions of life; and the tissue thus 
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wasted has to be renewed. Each day, too, by perpetual radia- 


tion, his body loses a large amount of heat; and as, for the 


continuance of the vital actions, the temperature of the body 
must be maintained, this loss has to be compensated by a con- 
stant production of heat: to which end certain constituents of the 
food are unceasingly undergoing oxidation. ‘Io make up for the 
day’s waste, and to supply fuel for the day's expenditure of heat, 
are, then, the sole purposes for which the adult requires food. 
Consider, now, the case of the boy. He, too, wastes the sub- 
stance of his body by action; and it needs but to note his rest- 
less activity to see that, in proportion to his bulk, he pro- 
bably wastes as much as a man. He, too, loses heat by ra- 
diation; and, as his body exposes a greater surface in pro- 
portion to its mass than does that of a man, and therefore loses 
heat more rapidly, the quantity of heat-food he requires is, bulk 
for bulk, greater than that required by a man. So that even had 
the boy no other vital processes to carry on than the man has, he 
would need, relatively to his size, a somewhat larger supply of 
nutriment. But, besides repairing his body and maintaining its 
heat, the boy has to make new tissue—to grow. After waste 
and thermal loss have been provided for, such surplus of 
nutriment as remains, goes to the further building up of the 
frame ; and only in virtue of this surplus is normal growth pos- 
sible—the growth that sometimes takes place in the absence of 
such surplus, causing a manifest prostration consequent upon 
defective repair. How peremptory is the demand of the un- 
folding organism for materials, is seen alike in that ‘school-boy 
hunger,’ which after-life rarely parallels in intensity, and in the 
comparatively quick return of appetite. And if there needs 
further evidence of this extra necessity for nutriment, we have it 
in the fact that, during the famines following shipwrecks and 
other disasters, the children are the first to die. 

This relatively greater need for nutriment being admitted, as it 
must perforce be, the question that remains is—shall we meet it 
‘by giving an excessive quantity of what may be called dilute 
food, or a more moderate quantity of concentrated food? The 
nutriment obtainable from a given weight of meat is obtainable 
only from a larger weight of bread, or from a still larger weight of 
potatoes, and so on. To fulfil the requirement, the quantity 
must be increased as the nutritivenessis diminished. Shall we, 
then, respond to the extra wants of the growing child by giving an 
adequate quantity of food as good as that of adults? Or, regard- 
less of the fact that its stomach has to dispose of a relatively 
larger quantity even of this good food, shall we further tax it by 
giving an inferior food in still greater quantity ? 

The answer is tolerably obvious. The more the labour of 
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digestion can be economised, the more energy is left for the pur- 
poses of growth and action. The functions of the stomach and 
intestines cannot be performed without a large supply of blood 
and nervous power ; and in the comparative lassitude that follows 
a hearty meal, every adult has proof that this supply of blood and 
nervous power is at the expense of the system at large. If the 
requisite nutriment is furnished by a great quantity of innutritious 
food, more work is entailed on the viscera than when it is fur- 
nished by a moderate quantity of nutritious food. This extra 
work is so much sheer loss—a loss which in children shows itself 
either in diminished energy, or in smaller growth, or in both. 
The inference is, then, that they should have a diet which com- 
bines, as much as possible, nutritiveness and digestibility. 

It is doubtless true that boys and girls may be brought up upon 
an exclusively, or almost exclusively, vegetable diet. Among the 
upper classes are to be found children to whom comparatively 
little meat is given; and who, nevertheless, grow and appear in 
good health. Animal food is scarcely tasted by the offspring of 
labouring people; and yet they reach a healthy maturity. But 
these seemingly adverse facts have by no means the weight com- 
monly supposed. Jn the first place, it does not follow that those 
who in early years flourish on bread and potatoes, will eventually 
reach a fine development; and a comparison between the agri- 
cultural labourers and the gentry, in England, or between the 
middle and lower classes in France, is by no means in favour of 
vegetable feeders. In the second place, the question is not only 
a question of bulk, but also a question of quality. A soft, flabby 
flesh makes as good a show as a firm one; but though to the 
careless eye, a child of full, flaccid tissue may appear the equal of 
one whose fibres are well toned, a trial of strength will prove the 
difference. Obesity in adults is often a sign of feebleness. Men 
lose weight in training. And hence the appearance of these low- 
fed children is by no means conclusive. In the third place, not 
only size, but energy, has to be considered. Between children of 
the meat-eating classes and those of the bread-and-potatoe-eating 
classes, there is a marked contrast in this respect. Both in mental 
and physical vivacity the low-fed peasant-boy is greatly inferior to 
the better-fed son of a gentleman. 

If we compare different classes of animals, or different races of 
men, or the same animals or men when differently fed, we find 
still more distinct proof that the degree of energy essentially de- 
pends on the nutritiveness of the food. 

In a cow, subsisting on so innutritive a food as grass, we see 
that the immense quantity required to be eaten necessitates an 
enormous digestive system; that the limbs, small in comparison 
with the body, are burdened by its weight; that in carrying about 
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this heavy body and digesting this excessive quantity of food, a 
great amount of force is expended; and that, having but little 
energy remaining, the creature is sluggish. Compare with the 
cow a horse—an animal of neurly allied structure but adapted to 
@ more concentrated food. Here we see that the body, and more 
especially its abdominal region, bears a much smaller ratio to 
the limbs ; that the powers are not taxed by the support of such 
massive viscera, nor the digestion of so bulky a food ; and that, as 
a consequence, there is great locomotive energy and considerable 
vivacity. If, again, we contrast the stolid inactivity of the grami- 
nivorous sheep with the liveliness of the dog, subsisting upon 
flesh or farinaceous food, or a mixture of the two, we see a dif- 
ference similar in kind, but still greater in degree. And after 
walking through the Zoological Gardens and noting the restless- 
ness with which the carnivorous animals pace up and down their 
cages, it needs but to remember that none of the herbivorous 
animals habitually display this superfluous energy, to see how 
clear is the relation between concentration of food and degree of 
activity. 

That these differences are not directly consequent upon differ- 
ences of constitution, as some may argue ; but are directly conse- 
quent upon differences in the food which the creatures are con- 
stituted to subsist on ; is proved by the fact, that they are observ 
able between different divisions of the same species. Take the 
case of mankind. The Australians, Bushmen, and others of the 
lowest savages who live on roots and berries, varied by larve of 
insects and the like meagre fare, are comparatively puny in 
stature, have large abdomens, soft and undeveloped muscles, and 
are quite unable to cope with Europeans, either in a struggle or 
in prolonged exertion. Count up the wild races who are well 
grown, strong and active, as the Kaftirs, North-American Indians, 
and Patagonians, and you find them large consumers of flesh. 
The ill-fed Hindoo goes down before the Englishman fed on more 
nutritive food ; to whom he is as inferior in mental as in physical 
energy. And generally, we think, the history of the world shows 
that the well-fed races have been the energetic and dominant 
races. 

Still stronger, however, becomes the argument, when we find 
that the same individual animal becomes capable of more 
or less exertion according as its food is more or less nutritious. 
This has been clearly demonstrated in the case of the horse. 
Though flesh may be gained by a grazing horse, strength is 
lost ; as putting him to hard work proves. ‘The consequence 
‘of turning horses out to grass is relaxation of the muscular 
‘ system.’ ‘ Grass is a very good preparation for a bullock for 
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‘ Smithfield market, but a very bad one for a hunter.’ It was 
well known of old that, after passing the summer months in the 
fields, hunters required some months of stable-feeding before 
becoming able to follow the hounds; and that they did not get 
into good condition until the beginning of the next spring. And 
the modern practice is that insisted on by Mr. Apperley—‘ Never 
‘to give a hunter what is called ‘ a summer's run at grass,’ and, 
‘ except under particular and very favourable circumstances, never 
‘to turn him out at all.’ ‘That is to say, never give him poor 
food: great energy and endurance are to be obtained only by the 
continuous use of very nutritive food. So true is this that, as 
proved by Mr. Apperley, prolonged high-feeding will enable a 
middling horse to equal, in his performances, a first-rate horse 
fed in the ordinary way. ‘lo which various evidences add the 
familiar fact that, when a horse is required to do double duty, it is 
the practice to give him beans—a food containing a larger propor- 
tion of nitrogenous, or flesh-making material, than his habi- 
tual oats. 

Once more, in the case of individual men the truth has been 
illustrated with equal, or still greater, clearness. We do not refer 
to men in training for feats of strength, whose regimen, however, 
thoroughly conforms to the doctrine. We refer to the expe- 
rience of railway contractors and their labourers. It has been 
for years past a well-established fact that the English navvy, 
eating largely of flesh, is far more efficient than a Continental 
navvy living on a less nutritive food: so much more efficient 
that English contractors for Continental railways have habitually 
taken their labourers with them. That difference of diet and not 
difference of race caused this superiority, has been of late dis- 
tinctly shown. For it has turned out that, when the Conti- 
nental navvies live in the same style as their English compe- 
titors, they presently rise, more or less nearly, to a par with them 
in efficiency. To which fact let us here add the converse one, 
to which we can give personal testimony based upon six months’ 
experience of vegetarianism, that abstinence from meat entails 
diminished energy of both body and mind. 

Do not these various evidences distinctly endorse our argument 
respecting the feeding of children? Do they notimply that, even 
supposing the same stature and bulk to be attained on an innu- 
tritive as on a nutritive diet, the quality of tissue is greatly 
inferior? Do they not establish the position that, where energy 
as well as growth has to be muintained, it can only be done by 
high feeding? Do they not confirm the @ priori conclusion 
that, though a child of whom little is expected in the way of 
bodily or mental activity, may thrive tolerably well on farinaceous 
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substances, a child who is daily required, not only to form the 
due amount of new tissue, but to supply the waste consequent on 
great muscular action, and the further waste consequent on hard 
exercise of brain, must live on substances containing a larger 
ratio of nutritive matter? Andis it not an obvious corollary 
that denial of this better food will be at the expense either of 
growth, or of bodily activity, or of mental activity ; as constitution 
and circumstances may determine? We believe no logical 
intellect will question it. To think otherwise is to entertain in 
a disguised form the old fallacy of the perpetual-motion 
schemers—that it is possible to get power out of nothing. 

Before leaving the question of food, a few words. must be said 
on another requisite—variety. In this respect the dietary of the 
young is very faulty. If not, like our soldiers, condemned to 
‘twenty years of boiled beef,’ our children have mostly to bear a 
monotony which, though less extreme and less lasting, is quite as 
clearly at variance with the laws of health. At dinner, it is 
true, they usually have food that is more or less mixed, and that 
is changed day by day. But week after week, month after 
month, year after year, comes the same breakfast of bread and 
milk, or, it may be, oatmeal porridge. And with like persistence 
the day is closed, perhaps with a second edition of the bread and 
milk, perhaps with tea and bread-and-butter. 

This practice is opposed to the dictates of physiology. The 
satiety produced by an often-repeated dish, and the gratification 
caused by one long a stranger to the palate, are not meaningless, 
as many carelessly assume ; but they are the incentives to a whole- 
some diversity of diet. It is a fact, established by numerous 
experiments, that there is scarcely any one food, however good, 
which supplies in due proportions or right forms all the elements 
required for carrying on the vital processes in & normal manner: 
from whence it is to be inferred that frequent change of food is 
desirable to balance the supply of all the elements. It is a 
further fact, well known to physiologists, that the enjoyment 
given by a much-liked food is a nervous stimulus, which, by 
increasing the action of the heart and so propelling the blood with 
increased vigour, aids in the subsequent digestion. And these 
truths are in harmony with the maxims of modern cattle-feeding, 
which dictate a rotation of diet. 

Not only, however, is periodic change of food very desirable ; 
but, for the samereasons, it is very desirable that a mixture of food 
should be taken at each meal. The better balance of ingre- 
dients, and the greater nervous stimulation, are advantages 
which hold here as before. If facts are asked for, we may name 
as one, the comparative ease with which the stomach disposes of 
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a French dinner, enormous in quantity, but extremely varied in 
material. Few will contend that an equal weight of one kind of 
food, however well cooked, could be digested with as much 
facility. If any desire further facts, they may find them in every 
modern book on the management of animals. Animals thrive 
best when each meal is made up of several things. And, indeed, 
among men of science the truth has been long ago established. 
The experiments of Goss and Stark ‘ afford the most decisive 
‘ proof of the advantage, or rather the necessity, of a mixture of 
‘ substances, in order to produce the compound which is the best 
‘ adapted for the action of the stomach.’* 

Should any object, as probably many will, that a rotating 
dietary for children, and one which also requires a mixture of 
food at each meal, would entail too much trouble ; we reply that 
no trouble is thought too great which conduces to the mental 
development of children, and that for their future welfare, good 
bodily development is equally important. Moreover, it seems 
alike sad and strange that a trouble which is cheerfully taken in 
the fattening of pigs, should be thought too great in the rearing 
of children. 

One more paragraph, with the view of warning those who may 
propose to adopt the regimen indicated. The change must not 
be made suddenly ; for continued low-feeding so enfeebles the 
system as to disable it from at once dealing with a high diet. 
Deficient nutrition is itself a cause of dyspepsia. This is true 
even of animals. ‘ When calves are fed with skimmed milk, or 
whey, or other poor food, they are liable to indigestion. + Hence, 
therefore, where the energies are low, the transition to a generous 
diet must be gradual: each increment of strength gained, justify- 
ing a further increase of nutriment. Further, it should always 
be borne in mind that the concentration of nutriment may be 
carried too far. A bulk sufficient to fill the stomach is one re- 
quisite of a proper meal; and this requisite negatives a diet defi- 
cient in those waste matters which give adequate mass. Though 
the size of the digestive organs is less in the well-fed civilized 
races than in the ill-fed savage ones; and, though their size 
may eventually diminish still further ; yet, for the time being, the 
bulk of the ingesta must be determined by the existing capacity. 
But, paying due regard to these two qualifications, our conclusions 
are—that the food of children should be highly nutritive ; that it 
should be varied at each meal and at successive meals ; and that it 
should be abundant. 
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With clothing as with food, the established tendency is to- 


‘wards an improper scantiness. Here, too, asceticism peeps out. 


There is a current theory, vaguely entertained, if not put into a 
definite formula, that the sensations are to be disregarded. ‘They 
do not exist for our guidance, but to mislead us, seems to be 
the prevalent belief reduced to its naked form. Itisa grave 
error: we are much more beneficently constituted. It is not 
obedience to the sensations, but disobedience to them, which is the 
habitual cause of bodily evils. It is not the eating when hungry, 
but the eating in the absence of appetite, which is bad. It is 
not the drinking when thirsty, but the continuing to drink when 
thirst has ceased, that is the vice. Harm results not from 
breathing that fresh air which every healthy person enjoys; but 
from continuing to breathe foul air, spite of the protest of the 
lungs. Harm results not from taking that active exercise which, 
as every child shows us, nature strongly prompts; but from a 
persistent disregard of nature’s promptings. Not that mental 
activity which is spontaneous and enjoyable does the mischief; 
but that which is persevered in after a hot or aching head com- 
mands desistance. Not that bodily exertion which is pleasant 
or indifferent, does injury ; but that which is continued when ex- 
haustion forbids. It is true that, in those who have long led 
unhealthy lives, the sensations are not trustworthy guides. 
People who have for years been almost constantly in-doors, who 
have exercised their brains very much, and their bodies scarcely 
at all, who in eating have obeyed their clocks without consulting 
their stomachs, may very likely be misled by their vitiated feel- 
ings. But their abnormal state is itself the result of transgress- 
ing their feelings. Had they from childhood up never disobeyed 
what we may term the physical conscience, it would not have 
been seared, but would have remained a faithful monitor. 

Among the sensations serving for our guidance are those of 
heat and cold; and a clothing for children which does not care- 
fully consult these sensations is to be condemned. The common 
notion about ‘ hardening’ is a grievous delusion. Children are 
not unfrequently ‘hardened’ out of the world; and those who 
survive, permanently suffer either in growth or constitution. 
‘ Their delicate appearance furnishes ample indication of the mis- 
‘ chief thus produced, and their frequent attacks of illness might 
‘ prove a warning even to unreflecting parents,’ says Dr. Combe. 
The reasoning on which this hardening theory rests is extremely 
superficial. Wealthy parents, seeing little peasant boys and 
girls playing about in the open air only half-clothed, and joining 
with this fact the general healthiness of labouring people, draw 
the unwarrantable conclusion that the healthiness is the result 
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of the exposure, and resolve to keep their own offspring scantily 
covered! It is forgotten that these urchins who gambol upon 
village-greens are in many respects favourably cireumstanced— 
that their days are spent in almost perpetual play ; that they are 
always breathing fresh air; and that their systems are not dis- 
turbed by over-taxed brains. For aught that appears to the con- 
trary, their good health may be maintained, not in consequence 
of, but in spite of, their deficient clothing. This alternative con- 
clusion we believe to be the true one; and that an inevitable 
detriment results from the needless loss of animal heat to which 
they are subject. 

For when, the constitution being sound enough to bear it, ex- 
posure does produce hardness, it does so at the expense of growth. 
This truth is displayed alike in animals and in man. The Shet- 
land pony bears greater inclemencies than the horses of the 
south, but is dwarfed. Highland sheep and cattle, living in 
a colder climate, are stunted in comparison with English breeds. 
In both the arctic and antarctic regions the human race falls 
much below its ordinary height: the Laplander and Esquimaux 
are very short ; and the Terra del Fuegians, who go naked in a cold 
latitude, are described by Darwin as so stunted and hideous that 
“one can hardly make one’s self believe they are fellow-creatures.’ 

Science clearly explains this dwarfishness produced by great 
abstraction of heat: showing that, food and other things being 
equal, it unavoidably results. For, as before pointed out, to 
make up for that cooling by radiation which the body is con- 
stantly undergoing, there must be a constant oxidation of certain 
matters which form part of the food. And in proportion as the 
thermal loss is great, must the quantity of these matters required 
for oxidation be great. But the power of the digestive organs is 
limited. Hence it follows, that when they have to prepare a large 
quantity of this material needful for maintaining the temperature, 
they can prepare but a small quantity of the material which goes 
to build up the frame. Excessive expenditure for fuel entails 
diminished means for other purposes: wherefore there necessarily 
results a body small in size, or inferior in texture, or both. 

Hence the great importance of clothing. As Liebig says :— 
* Our clothing is, in reference to the temperature of the body, 
merely an equivalent for a certain amount of food.’ By dimi- 
nishing the loss of heat, it diminishes the amount of fuel need- 
ful for maintaining the heat ; and when the stomach has less to 
do in preparing fuel, it can do more in preparing other materials. 
This deduction is entirely confirmed by the experience of those 
who manage animals. Cold can be borne by animals only at an 
expense of fat, or muscle, or growth, as the case may be. ‘If 
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‘fattening cattle are exposed to a low temperature, either their 
‘ progress must be retarded, or a great additional expenditure of 
‘food imeurred.’* Mr. Apperley insists strongly that, to bring 
hunters into good condition, it is necessary that the stable should 
be kept warm. And among those who rear racers, it is an 
established doctrine that exposure is to be avoided. 

The scientific truth thus illustrated by ethnology, and recog- 
nised by agriculturists and sportsmen, applies with double force 
to children. In proportion to their smallness and the rapidity of 
their growth is the injury from cold great. In France, new-born 
infants often die in winter from being carried to the office of the 
maire for registration. ‘M. Quetelet has pointed out, that in 
Belgium two infants die in January for one that dies in July.’ 
And in Russia the infant mortality is something enormous. Even 
when near maturity, the undeveloped frame is comparatively un- 
able to bear exposure : as witness the quickness with which young 
soldiers succumb in a trying campaign. The rationale is obvious. 
We have already adverted to the fact that, in consequence of the 
varying relation between surface and bulk, a child loses a relatively 
larger amount of heat than an adult; and here we must point out 
that the disadvantage under which the child thus labours is very 
great. Lehmann says :—‘ If the carbonic acid excreted by chil- 
“dren or young animals is calculated for an equal bodily weight, 
‘ it results that children produce nearly twice as much carbonic 
‘ acid as adults.’ Now the quantity of carbonic acid given off 
varies with tolerable accuracy as the quantity of heat produced. 
And thus we see that in children, the system, even when not 
placed at a disadvantage, is called upon to provide nearly double 
the proportion of material for generating heat. 

See, then, the extreme folly of clothing the young scantily. 
What father, full-grown though he is, losing heat less rapidly as 
he does, and having no physiological necessity but to supply the 
waste of each day—what father, we ask, would think it salutary 
to go about with bare legs, bare arms, and bare neck? Yet this 
tax upon the system, from which he would shrink, he inflicts 
upon his little ones, who are so much less able to bear it! or, if 
he does not inflict it, sees it inflicted without protest. Let him 
remember that every ounce of nutriment needlessly expended for 
the maintenance of temperature, is so much deducted from the 
nutriment going to build up the frame and maintain the energies ; 
and that even when colds, congestions, or other consequent dis- 
orders are escaped, diminished growth or less perfeet structure is 
inevitable. 

‘ The rule is, therefore, not to dress in an invariable way in all 


* Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture. 
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* cases, but to put on clothing in kind and quantity sufficient in 
‘the individual case to protect the body effectually from an 
‘ abiding sensation of cold, however slight.’ This rule, the im- 
portance of which Dr, Combe indicates by the italics, is one in 
which men of science and practitioners agree. We have met 
with none competent to form a judgment on the matter, who do 
not strongly condemn the exposure of children’s limbs. If there 
is one point above others in which ‘ pestilent custom’ should be 
ignored, it is this. 

Lamentable, indeed, is it to see mothers seriously damaging 

the constitutions of their children out of compliance with an 
irrational fashion. It is bad enough that they should themselves 
conform to every folly which our Gallic neighbours please to 
initiate ; but that they should clothe their children in any mounte- 
bank dress which Le petit Courrier des Dames indicates, regard- 
less of its insufficiency and unfitness, is monstrous. Discomfort, 
more or less great, is inflicted; frequent disorders are entailed ; 
growth is checked or stamina undermined ; premature death not 
uncommonly caused ; and all because it is thought needful to 
make frocks of a size and material dictated by French caprice. 
Not only is it that for the sake of conformity, mothers thus punish 
and injure their little ones by scantiness of covering ; but it is 
that from an allied motive they impose a style of dress which 
forbids healthful activity. To please the eye, colours and fabrics 
are chosen totally unfit to bear that rough usage which unre- 
strained play involves; and then to prevent damage the unre- 
strained play isinterdicted. ‘Get up this moment: you will soil 
your clean frock,’ is the mandate issued to some urchin creeping 
about on the floor. ‘Comeback: you will dirty your stockings,’ 
calls out the governess to one of her charges, who has left the 
footpath to scramble up a bank. Thus is the evil doubled. 
That they may come up to their mamma’s standard of prettiness, 
and be admired by her visitors, children must have habiliments 
deficient in quantity and unfit in texture; and that these easily- 
damaged habiliments may be kept clean and uninjured, the rest- 
less activity, so natural and needful for the young, is more or less 
restrained. The exercise which becomes doubly requisite when 
the clothing is insufficient, is cut short, lest it should deface the 
clothing. Would that the terrible cruelty of this system could 
be seen by those who maintain it. We do not hesitate to say that, 
through enfeebled health, defective energies, and consequent non- 
success in life, thousands are annually doomed to unhappiness by 
this unscrupulous regard for appearances: even when they are 
not, by early death, literally sacrificed to the Moloch of maternal 
vanity. We are reluctant to counsel strong measures, but really 
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the evils are so great as to justify, or even to demand, a peremp- 
tory interference on the part of fathers. 

Uur conclusions are, then—that, while the clothing of children 
should never be in such excess as to create oppressive warmth, it 
should always be sufficient to prevent any general feeling of 
cold ;* that, instead of the flimsy cotton, linen, or mixed fabrics 
commonly used, it should be made of some good non-conductor, 
such as coarse woollen cloth; that it should be so strong as to 
receive little damage from the hard wear and tear which childish 
sports will give it; and that its colours should be such as will 
not soon suffer from use and exposure. 


To the importance of bodily exercise most people are in some 
degree awake. Perhaps less needs saying on this requisite of 
physical education than on most others: at anyrate, in so far as 
boys are concerned. Public schools and private schools alike 
furnish tolerably adequate playgrounds ; and there is usually a 
fair share of time for out-of-door games, and a recognition of 
them as needful. In this, if in no other direction, it seems 
admitted that the natural promptings of boyish instinct may 
advantageously be followed ; and, indeed, in the modern practice 
of breaking the prolonged morning and afternoon lessons by a 
few minutes’ open-air recreation, we see an increasing tendency to 
conform school regulations to the bodily sensations of the pupils. 
Here, then, little needs to be said in the way of expostulation or 
suggestion. 

But we have been obliged to qualify this admission by insert- 
ing the clause, ‘in so far as boys are concerned.’ Unfortunately, 
the fact is quite otherwise in the case of girls. It chances, 
somewhat strangely, that we have daily opportunity of drawing a 
comparison. We have both a boy's and a girl’s school within 
view; and the contrast between them is remarkable. In the one 
case, nearly the whole of a large garden is turned into an open, 
gravelled space, affording ample scope for games, and supplied 
with poles and horizontal bars for gymnastic exercises. Every 
day before breakfast, again towards eleven o'clock, again at mid- 
day, again in the afternoon, and once more after school is over, 
the neighbourhood is awakened by a chorus of shouts and 

laughter as the boys rush out to play; and for as long as they 

* It is needful to remark that children whose legs and arms have been from the 
beginning habitually without covering, cease to be conscious that the exposed sur- 
faces are cold ; just as by use we have all ceased to be conscious that our faces are 
cold, even when out of doors. But though in such children the sensations no 
longer protest, it does not follow that the system escapes ; injury any more than 


it follows that the Fuegian is undamaged by exposure, because he bears with in- 
difference the melting of the falling snow on his naked body. 
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remain, both eyes and ears give proof that they are absorbed in 
that enjoyable activity which makes the pulse bound and en- 
sures the healthful activity of every organ. How unlike is the 
picture offered by the ‘ Establishment for Young Ladies’! Until 
the fact was pointed out, we actually did not know that we had a 
girl's school as close to us as the school for boys. The garden, 
equally large with the other, affords no sign whatever of any 
provision for juvenile recreation; but is entirely laid out with 
prim grassplots, gravel-walks, shrubs, and flowers, after the usual 
suburban style. During five months we have not once had our 
attention drawn to the premises by a shout or a laugh. Occa- 
sionally girls may be observed sauntering along the paths with 
their lesson-books in their hands, or else walking arm-in-arm, 
Once, indeed, we saw one chase another round the garden; but, 
bese this exception, nothing like vigorous exertion has been 
visible. 

Why this astonishing difference? Is it that the constitution 
of a girl differs so entirely from that of a boy as not to need 
these active exercises? Is it that a girl has none of the prompt- 
ings to vociferous play by which boys are impelled? Or is it 
that, while in boys these promptings are to be regarded as securing 
that bodily activity without which there cannot be adequate 
development, to their sisters nature has given them for no 
purpose whatever—unless it be for the vexation of schoolmis- 
tresses? Perhaps, however, we mistake the aim of those who 
train the gentler sex. We have a vague suspicion that to pro- 
duce a robust physique is thought undesirable; that rude health 
and abundant vigour are considered somewhat plebeian; that a 
certain delicacy, a strength not competent to more than a mile or 
two's walk, an appetite fastidious and easily satisfied, joined with 
that timidity which commonly accompanies feebleness, are held. 
more lady-like. We do not expect that any would distinctly 
avow this; but we fancy the governess-mind is haunted by an 
ideal young lady bearing not a little resemblance to this type. 
If so, it must be admitted that the established system is admirably 
calcuiated to realize this ideal. But to suppose that such is the 
ideal of the opposite sex is a profound mistake. That men are 
not commonly drawn towards masculine women, is doubtless true. 
That such relative weakness as calls for the protection of superior 
strength is an element of attraction, we quite admit. But the 
difference to which the feelings thus respond is the natural, pre- 
established difference, which will assert itself without artificial 
appliances. And when, by artificial appliances, the degree of this 


difference is increased, it becomes an element of repulsion rather 
than attraction. 
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‘Then girls should be allowed to run wild—to become as rude 
as boys, and grow up into romps and hoydens!’ exclaims some 
defender of the proprieties. This, we presume, is the ever-present 
dread of schoolmistresses. It appears, on inquiry, that at 
‘Establishments for Young Ladies’ noisy play like that daily 
indulged in by boys, is a punishable offence ; and it is to be in- 
ferred that this noisy play is forbidden lest unlady-like habits 
should be formed. The fear is quite groundless, however. For 
if the sportive activity allowed to boys does not prevent them 
from growing up into gentlemen; why should a like sportive 
activity allowed to girls prevent them from growing up into 
ladies? Rough as may have been their accustomed playground 
frolics, youths who have left school do not indulge in leapfrog 
in the street, or marbles in the drawing-room. Abandoning their 
jackets, they abandon at the same time boyish games; and display 
an anxiety—often a ludicrous anxiety—to avoid whatever is not 
manly. If now, on arriving at the due age, this feeling of mas- 
culine dignity puts so efficient a restraint on the romping sports 
of boyhood, will not the feeling of feminine modesty, gradually 
strengthening as maturity is approached, put an efficient restraint 
on the like sports of girlhood? Have not women even a greater 
regard for appearances than men? and will there not consequently 
arise in them even a stronger check to whatever is rough or bois- 
terous? How absurd is the supposition that the womanly in- 
stincts would not assert themselves but for the rigorous discipline 
of schoolmistresses ! 

In this, as in other cases, to remedy the evils of one artificiality, 
another artificiality has been introduced. The natural spon- 
taneous exercise having been forbidden, and the bad consequences 
of no exercise having become conspicuous, there has been adopted 
a system of factitious exercise—gymnastics. That this is better 
than nothing we admit; but that it is an adequate substitute for 
play we deny. The defects are both positive and negative. In 
the first place, these formal, muscular motions, necessarily much 
less varied than those accompanying juvenile sports, do not 
secure so equable a distribution of action to all parts of the 
body; whence it results that the exertion, falling on special 
parts, produces fatigue sooner than it would else have done: add 
to which, that, if constantly repeated, this exertion of special 
parts leads to a disproportionate development. Again, the quan- 
tity of exercise thus taken will be deficient, not only in conse- 
quence of uneven distribution, but it will be further deficient 
in consequence of lack of interest. Even when not made re- 
pulsive, as they sometimes are, by assuming the shape of ap- 
pointed lessons, these monotonous movements are sure to 
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become wearisome, from the absence of amusement. Competition, 
it is true, serves as a stimulus; but it is not a lasting stimulus, 
like that enjoyment which accompanies varied play. Not only, 
however, are gymnastics inferior in respect of the quantity of 
muscular exertion which they secure; they are still more inferior 
in respect of the quality. This comparative want of enjoyment 
to which we have just referred as a cause of early desistance 
from artificial exercises, is also a cause of inferiority in the effects 
they produce on the system. The common assumption that so 
long as the amount of bodily action is the same, it matters not 
whether it be pleasurable or otherwise, is a grave mistake. An 
agreeable mental excitement has a highly invigorating influence. 
See the effect produced upon an invalid by good news, or by the 
visit of an old friend. Mark how careful medical men are to 
recommend lively society to debilitated patients. Remember how 
beneficial to the health is the gratification produced by change of 
scene. The truth is that happiness is the most powerful of tonics. 
By accelerating the circulation of the blood, it facilitates the 
performance of every function; and so tends alike to increase 
health when it exists, and to restore it when it has been lost. 
Hence the essential superiority of play to gymnastics. The 
extreme interest felt by children in their games, and the riotous 
glee with which they carry on their rougher frolics, are of as 
much importance as the accompanying exertion. And as not 
supplying these mental stimuli, gymnastics must be fundamentally 
defective. 

Granting then, as we do, that formal exercises of the limbs are 
better than nothing—granting, further, that they may be used 
with advantage as occasional supplementary aids; we yet con- 
tend that such formal exercises can never supply the place of the 
exercises prompted by nature. For girls, as well as boys, the 
sportive activities to which the instincts impel, are essential to 
bodily welfare. Whoever forbids them, forbids the divinely-ap- 
pointed means to physical development. 


A topic still remains—one perhaps more urgently demanding 
consideration than any of the foregoing. It is asserted by not a 
few, that among the educated classes the younger adults and 
those who are verging upon maturity are, on the average, neither 
so well grown nor so strong as theirseniors. When first we heard 
this assertion, we were inclined to disregard it as one of the many 
manifestations of the old tendency to exalt the past at the expense 
of the present. Calling to mind the facts that, as measured by 
ancient armour, modern men are proved to be larger than ancient 
men, and that the tables of mortality show no diminution, but 
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rather an increase in the duration of life, we paid little attention 
to what seemed a groundless belief. Detailed observation, how- 
ever, has greatly shaken our opinion. Omitting from the com- 
parison the labouring classes, we have noticed a majority of cases 
in which the children do not reach the stature of their parents ; 
and, in massiveness, making due allowance for difference of age, 
there seems a like inferiority. In health, the contrast appears 
still greater. Men of past generations, living riotously as they 
did, could bear much more than men of the present generation, 
who live soberly, can bear. Though they drank hard, kept irre- 
gular hours, were regardless of fresh air, and thought little of 
cleanliness, our recent ancestors were capable of prolonged appli- 
cation without injury, even to a ripe old age: witness the annals 
of the bench and the bar. Yet we who think much about our 
bodily welfare; who eat with moderation, and do not drink to 
excess ; who attend to ventilation, and use frequent ablutions; who 
make annual excursions and have the benefit of greater medical 
knowledge ;—we are continually breaking down under our work. 
Paying considerable attention to the laws of health, we seem to 
be weaker than our grandfathers who, in many respects, defied the 
laws of health. And, judging from the appearance and frequent 
ailments of the rising generation, they are likely to be even less 
robust than ourselves. 

What is the meaning of this? Is it that past over-feeding, 
alike of adults and juveniles, was less injurious than the under- 
feeding to which we have adverted as now so general? Is it that 
the deficient clothing which this delusive hardening theory has 
encouraged, isto blame ? Is it that the greater or less discourage- 
ment of juvenile sports, in deference to a false refinement, is the 
cause? From our reasonings it may be inferred that each of 
these has probably had a share in producing the evil. But 
there has been yet another detrimental influence at work, perhaps 
more potent than any of the others: we mean—excess of mental 
application. 

On old and young, the pressure of modern life puts a still- 
increasing strain. In all businesses and professions, intenser 
competition taxes the energies and abilities of every adult; and, 
with the view of better fitting the young to hold their place under 
this intenser competition, they are subject to a more severe disci- 
pline than heretofore. The damage is thus doubled. Fathers, 
who find not only that they are run hard by their multiplying com- 
petitors, but that, while labouring under this disadvantage, they 
have to maintain a more expensive style of living, are all the year 
round obliged to work early and late, taking little exercise and 
getting but short holidays. The constitutions, shaken by this 
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jong-continued over-application, they bequeath to their children. 
And then these comparatively feeble children, predisposed as they 
are to break down even under an ordinary strain upon their ener- 
gies, are required to go through a curriculum much more ex- 
tended than that prescribed for the unenfeebled children of past 
generations. 

That disastrous consequences must result from this cumulative 
transgression might be predicted with certainty ; and that they 
do result, every observant person knows. Go where you will, and 
before long there come under your notice cases of children, or 
youths, of either sex, more or less injured by undue study. Here, 
to recover from a state of debility thus produced, a year's rusti- 
cation has been found necessary. ‘There you find a chronic con- 
gestion of the brain, that has already lastel many months, and 
threatens to last much longer. Now you hear of a fever that 
resulted from the over-excitement in some way brought on at 
school. And, again, the instance is that of a youth who has 
already had once to desist from his studies, and who, since he has 
returned to them, is frequently taken out of his class in a fainting 
fit. We state facts—facts that have not been sought for, but 
have been thrust upon our observation during the last two years : 
and that, too, within a very limited range. Nor have we by any 
means exhausted the list. Quite recently we had the opportunity 
of marking how the evil becomes hereditary: the case being that 
of a lady of robust parentage, whose system was so injured by the 
régime of a Scotch boarding-school, where she was under-fed and 
over-worked, that she invariably suffers from vertigo on rising in 
the morning ; and whose children, inheriting this enfeebled brain, 
are several of them unable to bear even a moderate amount of 
study without headache or giddiness. At the present time we 
have daily under our eyes, a young lady whose system has been 
damaged for life by the college-course through which she has 
passed. Taxed as she was to such an extent that she had no energy 
left for exercise, she is, now that she has finished her education, 
a constant complainant. Appetite small and very capricious, 
mostly refusing meat; extremities perpetually cold, even when 
the weather is warm ; a feebleness which forbids anything but the 
slowest walking, and that only for a short time; palpitation on 
going up-stairs; greatly impaired vision—these, joined with 
checked growth tt lax tissue, are among the results entailed. 


And to her case we may add that of her friend and fellow-student ; 
who is similarly weak ; who is liable to faint even under the ex- 
citement of a quiet party of friends; and who has at length been 
obliged by her medical attendant to desist from study entirely. 

If injuries so conspicuous are thus frequent, how very general 
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must be the smaller and inconspicuous injuries. To one case 
where positive illness is directly traceable to over-application, 
there are probably at least half-a-dozen cases where the evil is 
unobtrusive and slowly accumulating—cases where there is fre- 
quent derangement of the functions, attributed to this or that 
special cause, or io constitutional delicacy ; cases where there is 
retardation and premature arrest of bodily growth; cases where 
a latent tendency to consumption is brought out and established ; 
cases where a predisposition is given to that now common cerebral 
disorder brought on by the hard work of adult life. How com- 
monly constitutions are thus undermined, will be clear to all 
who, after noting the frequent ailments of hard-worked profes- 
sional and mercantile men, will reflect on the disastrous effects 
which undue application must produce upon the undeveloped 
systems of the young. The young are competent to bear neither 
‘as much hardship, nor as much physical exertion, nor as much 
mental exertion, as the full grown. Judge, then, if the full grown 
so manifestly suffer from the excessive mental exertion required 
of them, how great must be the damage which a mental exertion, 
often equally excessive, inflicts upon the young! 

Indeed, when we examine the merciless school-drill to which 
many children are subjected, the wonder is, not that it does great 
injury, but that it can be borne at all. Take the instance given 
by Sir John Forbes from personal knowledge; and which he 
asserts, after much inquiry, to be an average sample of the middle- 
class girl’s-school system throughout England. Omitting the 
sg divisions of time, we quote the summary of the twenty-four 

ours. 


Inbed . . ... hours (the younger 10) 
In school, at their studies and tasks. 9 
In school, or in the house, the older 
at optional — or work, the 
Exercise in the open air, in the shape 
of a formal walk, often with lesson- 
books in hand, and even this only 
when the weather is fine at the a 


24 
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» (th 2 
it (the younger 23) 


” 


And what are the results of this ‘ astounding regimen,’ as Sir 
John Forbes terms it? Of course feebleness, pallor, want of 
spirits, general ill-health. But he describes something more. 
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This utter disregard of physical welfare, out of extreme anxiety to 
cultivate the mind—this prolonged exercise of the brain and defi- 
cient exercise of the limbs,—he found to be habitually followed, not 
only by disordered functions but by malformation. He says :— 
‘We lately visited, in a large town, a boarding-school containing 
‘ forty girls; and we learnt, on close and accurate inquiry, that 
‘ there was not one of the girls who had been at the school two 
‘ years (and the majority had been as long) that was not more or 
‘ less crooked 

It may be that since 1833, when this was written, some im- 
provement hastaken place. We hopeithas. But that the system 
is still common—nay, that it is in some cases carried even to a 
greater extreme than ever ; we can personally testify. We recently 
went over a training college for young men: one of those insti- 
tuted of late years for the purpose of supplying schools with well- 
disciplined teachers. Here, under official supervision, where 
something better than the judgment of private schoolmistresses 
— have been looked for, we found the daily routine to be as 
‘ollows :— 


At 6 o’clock the students are called, 

» 7 to 8 studies, 

», 8 to 9 scripture reading, prayers, and breakfast, 

» 9 to 12 studies, 

», 12 to 1} leisure, nominally devoted to walking or other exer- 
cise, but often spent in study, 

» 14 to 2 dinner the meal commonly occupying twenty 
minutes, 

» 2 to 5 studies, 

» 5 to 6 tea and relaxation, 

» 6 to 84 studies, 

» 84 to 94 private studies in preparing lessons for the next 
da; 


» 10 to bed. 


Thus, out of the twenty-four hours, eight are devoted to 
sleep; four and a quarter are occupied in dressing, prayers, 
meals, and the brief periods of rest accompanying them ; ten and 
a half are given to study; and one and a quarter to exercise, 
which is optional and often avoided. Not only, however, is it 
that the ten and a half hours of recognised study are frequently 
increased to eleven and a half by devoting to books the time set 
apart for exercise; but some of the students who are not quick in 
learning, get up at four o’clock in the morning to prepare their 
lessons; and are actually encouraged by their teachers to do 


* Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, vol. i. pp. 697, 698. 
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this! The course to be passed through in a given time is so 
extensive ; the teachers, whose credit is at stake in getting their 
pupils well through the examinations, are so urgent ; and the diffi- 
culty of satisfying the requirements is so great; that pupils are 
not uncommonly induced to spend twelve and thirteen hours a 
day in mental labour ! 

It needs no prophet to see that the bodily injury inflicted 
must be great. As we were told by one of the inmates, those 
who arrive with fresh complexions quickly become blanched. 
Illness is frequent: there are always some on the sick-list. 
Failure of appetite and indigestion are very common. Diarrhea 
is a prevalent disorder: not uncommonly a third of the whole 
number of students suffering under it at the same time. Head- 
ache is generally complained of; and by some is borne almost 
daily for months. While a certain percentage break down entirely 
and go away. 

That this should be the regimen of what is in some sort a 
mode] institution, established and superintended by the embodied 
enlightenment of the age, is a startling fact. That the severe 
examinations, joined with the short period assigned for prepara- 
tion, should practically compel recourse to a system which ine- 
vitably undermines the health of all who pass through it, is 
proof, if not of cruelty, then of woful ignorance. 

Doubtless the case is in a great degree exceptional—perhaps to 
be paralleled only in other institutions of the same class. But 
that cases so extreme should exist at all, indicates pretty clearly 
how great is the extent to which the minds of the rising gene- 
ration are overtasked. Expressing as they do the ideas of the 
educated community, these training colleges, even in the absence 
of all other evidence, would conclusively imply a prevailing ten- 
dency to an unduly urgent system of culture. 

It seems strange that there should be so little consciousness 
of the dangers of over-education during youth, when there 
is so general a consciousness of the dangers of over-education 
during childhood. Most parents are more or less aware of the 
evil consequences that follow infant precocity. In every society 
may be heard reprobation of those who too early stimulate the 
minds of their little ones. And the dread of this early stimu- 
lation is great in proportion as there is adequate knowledge 
of the effects: witness the implied opinion of one of our 
most distinguished professors of physiology, who told us that he 
did not intend his little boy to learn any lessons until he was 
eight years old. But while to all it is a familiar truth that a 
forced development of intelligence in childhood entails disastrous 
results—either physical feebleness, or ultimate stupidity, or early 
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death—it appears not to be perceived that throughout youth the 
same truth holds. Yet it is certain that it must do so. There is 
a given order in which, and a given rate at which, the faculties 
unfold. Ifthe course of education conforms itself to that order 
and rate, well. Ifnot—if the higher faculties are early taxed by 
presenting an order of knowledge more complex and abstract 
than can be readily assimilated ; or if, by excess of culture, the 
intellect in general is developed to a degree beyond that which is 
natural to the age; the abnormal result so produced will ine- 
vitably be accompanied by some equivalent, or more than equi- 
valent, evil. 

For Nature is a strict accountant ; and if you demand of her 
in one direction more than she is prepared to lay out, she 
balances the account by making a deduction elsewhere. If you 
will let her follow her own course, taking care to supply, in right 
quantities and kinds, the raw materials of bodily and mental 
growth required at each age, she will eventually produce an indi- 
vidual more or less evenly developed. If, however, you insist on 
premature or undue growth of any one part, she will, with more 
or less protest, concede the point; but that she may do your 
extra work, she must leave some of her more important work 
undone. Let it never be forgotten that the amount of vital 
energy which the body at any moment possesses is limited; and 
that, being limited, it is impossible to get from it more than a 
fixed quantity of results. In a child or youth the demands upon 
this vital energy are various and urgent. As before pointed out, 
the waste consequent on the day's bodily exercise has to be re- 
paired ; the wear of brain entailed by the day's study has to be 
made good; a certain additional growth of body has to be pro- 
vided for; and also a certain additional growth of brain: add to 
which the amount of energy absorbed in the digestion of the large 
quantity of food required for meeting these many demands. Now, 
that to divert an excess of energy into any one of these channels 
is to abstract it from the others, is not only manifest @ priori ; 
but may be shown @ posteriori from the experience of every 
one. Every one knows, for instance, that the digestion of a 
heavy meal makes such a demand on the system as to produce 
lassitude of mind and body, ending not unfrequently in sleep. 
Every one knows, too, that excess of bodily exercise diminishes 
the power of thought—that the temporary prostration following any 
sudden exertion, or the fatigue produced by a thirty miles’ walk, 
is accompanied by a disinclination to mental effort; that, after a 
month’s pedestrian tour, the mental inertia is such that some 
days are required to overcome it; and that in peasants who spend 
their lives in muscular labour the activity of mind is very small. 
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Again, it is a truth familiar to all that during those fits of ex- 
tremely rapid growth which sometimes occur in childhood, the 
great abstraction of energy is shown in the attendant prostration, 
bodily and mental. Once more, the facts that violent muscular 
exertion after eating will stop digestion, and that children who 
are early put to hard labour become stunted, similarly exhibit 
the antagonism—similarly imply that excess of activity in one 
direction involves deficiency of it in other directions. Now, the 
law which is thus manifest in extreme cases holds in all cases. 
These injurious abstractions of energy as certainly take place 
when the undue demands are slight and constant, as when they 
are great and sudden. WHence, if in youth, the expenditure in 
mental labour exceeds that which nature had provided for; the 
expenditure for other purposes falls below what it should have 
been: and evils of one kind or other are inevitably entailed. Let 
us briefly consider these evils. 

Supposing the over-activity of brain not to be extreme, but to 
exceed the normal activity only in a moderate degree, there will 
be nothing more than some slight reaction on the development 
of the body: the stature falling a little below that which it would 
else have reached ; or the bulk being less than it would have been; 
or the quality of tissue being not so good. One or more of these 
effects must necessarily occur. The extra quantity of blood sup- 
plied to the brain, not only during the period of mental exertion, 
but during the subsequent period in which the waste of cerebral 
substance is being made good, is blood that would else have 
been circulating through the limbs and viscera; and the amount 
of growth or repair for which that blood would have supplied 
materials, is lost. This physical reaction being certain, the ques- 
tion is, whether the gain resulting from the extra culture is equi- 
valent to the loss ?—whether defect of bodily growth, or the want 
of that structural perfection which gives high vigour and en- 
durance, is compensated for by the additional knowledge gained ? 

When the excess of mental exertion is greater, there follow 
results far more serious ; telling not only against bodily perfection, 
but against the perfection of the brain itself. It is a physiolo- 
gical law, first pointed out by M. Isidore St. Hilaire, and to which 
attention has been drawn by Mr. Lewes in his essay on Dwarfs 
and Giants, that there is an antagonism between growth and 
development. By growth, as used in this antithetical sense, is 
to be understood increase of size; by development, increase of 
structure. And the law is, that great activity in either of these 
processes involves retardation or arrest of the other. A familiar 
illustration is furnished by the cases of the caterpillar and the 
chrysalis. In the caterpillar there is extremely rapid augmenta- 
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tion of bulk; but the structure is scarcely at all more complex 
when the caterpillar is full-grown than when it is small. In the 
chrysalis the bulk does not increase; on the contrary, weight is 
lost during this stage of the creature's life; but the elaboration 
of a more complex structure goes on with great activity. The 
antagonism, here so clear, is less traceable in higher creatures, 
because the two processes are carried on together. But we see it 
pretty well illustrated among ourselves by contrasting the sexes. 
A girl develops in body and mind rapidly, and ceases to grow 
eomparatively early. A boy's bodily and mental development is 
slower, and his growth greater. At the age when the one is 
mature, finished, and having all faculties in full play, the other, 
whose vital energies have been more directed towards increase of 
size, is relatively incomplete in structure ; and shows it in a com- 
parative awkwardness, bodily and mental. Now this law is true 
not only of the organism as a whole, but of each separate part. 
The abnormally rapid advance of any part in respect of structure 
involves premature arrest of its growth; and this happens with 
the organ of the mind as certainly as with any other organ. 
The brain, which during early years is relatively large in mass 
but imperfect in structure, will, if required to perform its func- 
tions with undue activity, undergo a structural advance greater 
than is appropriate to the age; but the ultimate effect will be a 
falling short of the size and power that would else have been 
attained. And this apart cause—probably the chief cause—why 
precocious children, and youths who up to a certain time were 
carrying all before them, so often stop short and disappoint the 
high hopes of their parents. 

But these results of over-education, disastrous as they are, are 
perhaps less disastrous than the results produced upon the health 
—the undermined constitution, the enfeebled energies, the morbid 
feelings. Recent discoveries in physiology have shown how im- 
mense is the influence of the brain over the functions of the 
body. The digestion of the food, the circulation of the blood, 
and through these all other organic processes, are profoundly 
affected by cerebral excitement. Whoever has seen repeated, as 
we have, the experiment first performed by Weber, showing the 
consequence of irritating the great sympathetic nerve which con- 
nects the brain with the viscera—whoever has seen the action of 
the heart suddenly arrested by the irritation of this nerve; slowly 
recommencing when the irritation is suspended; and again arrested 
the moment it is renewed; will have a vivid conception of the 
depressing influence which an over-wrought brain exercises on 
the body. The effects thus physiologically explained, are indeed 
exemplified in ordinary experience. There is no one but has felt 
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the palpitation accompanying hope, fear, anger, joy—no one but 
has observed how laboured becomes the action of the heart when 
these feelings are very violent. And though there are many who 
have never themselves suffered that extreme emotional excite- 
ment which is followed by arrest of the heart’s action and faint- 
ing ; yet every one knows them to be cause and effect. It is a 
familiar fact, too, that disturbance of the stomach is entailed 
by mental excitement exceeding a certain intensity. Loss of 
appetite is a common result alike of very pleasurable and very 
painful states of mind. When the event producing a pleasurable 
or painful state of mind occurs shortly after a meal, it not un- 
frequently happens either that the stomach rejects what has been 
eaten, or digests it with great difficulty and under prolonged 
protest. And as every one who taxes his brain much can testify, 
even purely intellectual action will, when excessive, produce 
analogous effects. Now the relation between brain and body 
which is so manifest in these extreme cases, holds equally in 
ordinary, less-marked cases. Just as these violent but temporary 
cerebral excitements, produce violent but temporary disturbances 
of the viscera; so do the less violent but chronic cerebral excite- 
ments, produce less violent but chronic visceral disturbances. 
This is not simply an inference—it is a truth to which every 
medical man can bear witness ; and it is one to which a long and 
sad experience enables us to give personal testimony. Various 
degrees and forms of bodily derangement, often taking years of 
enforced idleness to set partially right, result from this prolonged 
over-exertion of mind. Sometimes the heart is chiefly affected : 
habitual palpitations ; a pulse much enfeebled ; and very generally 
a diminution in the number of beats from seventy-two to sixty, 
or even fewer. ‘Sometimes the conspicuous disorder is of the 
stomach : a dyspepsia which makes life a burden, and is amenable 
to no remedy but time. In many cases both heart and stomach 
are implicated. Mostly the sleep is short and broken. And very 
generally there is more or less mental depression. 

Consider, then, how great must be the damage inflicted by 
undue mental excitement on children and youths. More or less 
of this constitutional disturbance will inevitably follow an exertion 
of brain beyond that which nature had provided for; and when 
not so excessive as to produce absolute illness, is. sure to entail a 
slowly accumulating degeneracy of physique. With a small and 
fastidious appetite, an imperfect digestion, and an enfeebled cir- 
culation, how can the developing body flourish? The due per- 
formance of every vital process depends on the adequate supply 
of good blood. Without enough good blood, no gland can 
secrete properly, no viscus can fully discharge its office. With- 
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out enough good blood, no nerve, muscle, membrane, or other 
tissue can be efficiently repaired. Without enough good blood, 
growth will neither be sound nor sufficient. Judge, then, how 
bad must be the consequences when to a growing body the 
weakened stomach supplies blood that is deficient in quantity and 
poor in quality ; while the debilitated heart propels this poor and 
scanty blood with unnatural slowness. 

And if, as all who candidly investigate the matter must admit, 
physical degeneracy is a consequence of excessive study, how 
grave is the condemnation to be passed upon this cramming 
system above exemplified. It isa terrible mistake, from whatever 
point of view regarded. It is a mistake in so far as the mere 
acquirement of knowledge is concerned: for it is notorious that 
the mind, like the body, cannot assimilate beyond a certain rate ; 
and that if you ply it with facts faster than it can assimilate 
them, they are very soon rejected again: they do not become 
permanently built into the intellectual fabric ; but fall out of re- 
collection after the passing of the examination for which they 
were got up. It is a mistake, too, because it tends to make 
study distasteful. Either through the painful associations pro- 
duced by ceaseless mental toil, or through the abnormal state of 
brain it leaves behind, it often generates an aversion to books; 
and, instead of that subsequent self-culture induced by a rational 
education, there comes a continued retrogression. It is a mistake, 
also, inasmuch as it assumes that the acquisition of knowledge is 
everything ; and forgets that a much more important matter is 
the organization of knowledge, for which time and spontaneous 
thinking are requisite. Just as Humboldt remarks respecting 
the progress of intelligence in general, that ‘ the interpretation of 
‘nature is obscured when the description languishes under too 
‘great an accumulation of insulated facts; so it may be re- 
marked, respecting the progress of individual intelligence, that 
the mind is overburdened and hampered by an excess of ill- 
digested information. It is not the knowledge stored up as 
intellectual fat which is of value; but that which is turned into 
intellectual muscle. But the mistake is still deeper. Even were 
the system good as a system of intellectual training, which it is 
not, it would still be bad, because, as we have shown, it is fatal to 
that vigour of physique which is needful to make intellectual 
training available in the struggle of life. Those who, in eagerness 
to cultivate their pupils’ minds, are reckless of their bodies, do 
not remember that success in the world depends much more upon 
energy than upon information; and that a policy which in 
cramming with information undermines energy, is self-defeating. 
The strong will and untiring activity which result from 
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abundant animal vigour, go far to compensate even for great 
defects of education ; and when joined with that quite adequate 
education which may be obtained without sacrificing health, 
they ensure an easy victory over competitors enfeebled by ex- 
cessive study: prodigies of learning though they may be. A 
comparatively small and ill-made engine, worked at high- 
- pressure, will do more than a larger and well-finished one worked 
at low-pressure. What folly is it, then, while finishing the 
engine, so to damage the boiler that it will not generate steam ! 
Once more, the system is a mistake, as involving a false estimate 
of welfare in life. Even supposing it were a means to worldly 
success, instead of a means to worldly failure, yet, in the entailed 
ill-health, it would inflict a more than equivalent curse. What 
boots it to have attained wealth, if the wealth is accompanied by 
ceaseless ailments? What is the worth of distinction, if it has 
brought hypochondria with it ? Surely none needs telling that a 
good digestion, a bounding pulse, and high spirits are elements of 
happiness which no external advantages can outbalance. Chronic 
bodily disorder casts a gloom over the brightest prospects ; while 
the vivacity of strong health gilds even misfortune. We contend, 
then, that this over-education is vicious in every way—vicious, as 
giving knowledge that will soon be forgotten; vicious, as pro- 
ducing a disgust for knowledge; vicious, as neglecting that 
organization of knowledge which is more important than its 
acquisition ; -vicious, as weakening or destroying that energy, 
without which a trained intellect is useless; vicious, as entailing 
that ill-health for which even success would not compensate, and 
which makes failure doubly bitter. 

On women the effects of this forcing system are, if possible, 
even more injurious than on men. Being in great measure 
debarred from those vigorous and enjoyable exercises of body by 
which boys mitigate the evils of excessive study, girls feel these 
evils in their full intensity. Hence, the much smaller proportion 
of them who grow up well made and healthy. In the pale, 
angular, flat-chested young ladies, so abundant in London draw- 
ing-rooms, we see the effect of merciless application, unrelieved 
by youthful sports; and this physical degeneracy exhibited by 
them, hinders their welfare far more than their many accomplish- 
ments aid it. Mammas anxious to make their daughters attrac- 
tive, could scarcely choose a course more fatal than this, which 
sacrifices the body to the mind. Either they disregard the tastes 
of the opposite sex, or else their conception of those tastes is 
erroneous. Men care comparatively little for erudition in women ; 
but very much for physical beauty, and goodnature, and sound 
sense. How many conquests does the blue-stocking make through 
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her extensive knowledge of history? What man ever fell in love 
with a woman because she understood Italian? Where is the 
Edwin who was brought to Angelina s feet by herGerman? But 
rosy cheeks and laughing eyes are great attractions. A finely 
rounded figure draws admiring glances. The liveliness and good 
humour that overflowing health produces, go a great way towards 
establishing attachments. Every one knows cases where bodily 
perfections, in the absence of all other recommendations, have 
incited a passion that carried all before it; but scarcely any one 
can point to a case where mere intellectual acquirements, apart 
from moral or physical attributes, have aroused such a feeling. 
The truth is that, out of the many elements uniting in various 
proportions to produce in a man’s breast that complex emotion 
which we call love, the strongest are those produced by physical 
attractions ; the next in order of strength are those produced b 

moral attractions ; the weakest are those produced by intellectual 
attractions: and even these are dependent much less upon ac- 
quired knowledge than on natural faculty—quickness, wit, insight. 
If any think the assertion a derogatory one, and inveigh against 
the masculine character for being thus swayed ; we reply that they 


little know what they say when they thus call in question the. 


Divine ordinations. Even were there no obvious meaning in 
the arrangement, we might be sure that some important end was 
subserved. But the meaning is quite obvious to those who 
examine. It needs but to remember that one of Nature's ends, 
or rather her supreme end, is the welfare of posterity—it needs 
but to remember that, in so far as posterity are concerned, a 
cultivated intelligence based upon a bad physique is of little 
worth, seeing that its descendants will die out in a generation or 
two—it needs but to bear in mind that a good physique, however 
poor the accompanying mental endowments, is worth preserving, 
because, throughout future generations, the mental endowments 
may be indefinitely developed—it needs but to contemplate these 
truths, to see how important is the balance of instincts above 
described. But, purpose apart, the instincts being thus balanced, 
it is a fatal folly to persist in a system which undermines a girl’s 
constitution that it may overload her memory. Educate as 
highly as possible—the higher the better—providing no bodily 
injury is entailed (and we may remark, in passing, that a high 
standard might be so reached were ‘the parrot-faculty culti- 
vated less, and the human faculty more, and were the dis- 
cipline extended over that now wasted period between leaving 
school and being married). But to educate in such manner, or 
to such extent, as to produce physical degeneracy, is to defeat 
the chief end for which the toil and cost and anxiety are sub- 
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mitted to. By subjecting their daughters to this high-pressure 
system, parents frequently ruin their prospects in life. Not only 
do they inflict on them enfeebled health, with all its pains and 
disabilities and gloom ; but very often they actually doom them to 
celibacy. 


Our general conclusion is, then, that the ordinary treatment 
of children is, in various ways, seriously prejudicial. It errs in 
deficient feeding ; in deficient clothing; in deficient exercise (among 
girls at least); and in excessive mental application. Considering 
the régime as a whole, its tendency is too exacting: it asks too 
much and gives too little. In the extent to which it taxes the 
vital energies, it makes the juvenile life much more like the 
adult life than it should be. It overlooks the truth that, as in 
the foetus the entire vitality is expended in the direction of growth 
—as in the infant, the expenditure of vitality in growth is so great 
as to leave extremely little for either physical or mental action ; 
so throughout childhood and youth growth is the dominant 
requirement to which all others must be subordinated: a require- 
ment which dictates the giving of much and the taking away of 
‘little—a requirement which, therefore, restricts the exertion of 
body and mind to a degree proportionate to the rapidity of 
growth—a requirement which permits the mental and physical 
activities to increase only as fast as the rate of growth di- 
minishes. 

Regarded from another point of view, this high-pressure educa- 
tion manifestly results from our passing phase of civilization. In 
primitive times, when aggression and defence were the leading 
social activities, bodily vigour with its accompanying courage 
were the desiderata ; and then education was almost wholly phy- 
sical : mental cultivation was little cared for, and, indeed, as in our 
own feudal ages, was often treated with contempt. But now that 
our state is relatively peaceful—now that muscular power js of 
use for little else than manual labour, while social success of 
nearly every kind depends very much on mental power; our edu- 
cation has become almost exclusively mental. Instead, as of old, 
respecting the body and ignoring the mind, we now respect the 
mind and ignore the body. Both these attitudes are wrong. We 
do not yet sufficiently realize the truth that as, in this life of ours, 
the physical underlies the mental, the mental must not be de- 
veloped at the expense of the physical. The ancient and modern 
conceptions must be combined. 

Perhaps nothing will so much hasten the time when body and 
mind will both be adequately cared for, as a diffusion of the 
belief that the preservation of health is a duty. . Few seem con- 
scious that there is such a thing as physical morality. Men’s 
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habitual words and acts imply the idea that they are at liberty to 
treat their bodies as they please. Disorders entailed by dis- 
obedience to Nature’s dictates, they regard simply as grievances : 
not as the effects of a conduct more or less flagitious. Though 
the evil consequences inflicted on their dependents, and on future 
generations, are often as great as those caused by a crime; yet 
they do not think themselves in any degree criminal. It is true 
that, in the case of drunkenness, the viciousness of a purely bodily 
transgression is recognised ; but none appear to infer that, if this 
bodily transgression is vicious, so too is every bodily transgres- 
sion. The fact is, that all breaches of the laws of health are 
physical sins. When this is generally seen, then, and perhaps 
not till then, will the physical training of the young receive all the 
attention it deserves. 


Art. IV.—Three Visits to Madagascar during the Years 1853, 1854, 
1856, including a Journey to the Capital; with Notices of the 
Natural History of the Country, and of the present Civilization of 
the People. By the Rev. Wititam Etuis, F.H.S., Author of 
‘Polynesian Researches.’ Illustrated by woodcuts from photo- 

_ graphs, &e. London: Murray. 1858. 


Has the reader ever met with a book entitled, The Adventures of 
Robert Drury during Fifteen Years’ Captivity on the Island of 
Madagascar? If so, we feel pretty sure he will agree with us 
that, always excepting Robinson Crusoe, there is, perhaps, no 
narrative of the same order in the language better fitted to fasci- 
nate a boy’s imagination than this strange Odyssey of an Old 
Jewry publican’s son. We shall never forget with what relish we 
devpured it in our schoolboy days on half-holidays stolen from 
squirrel-hunting and blackberry-gathering—possibly, too, we fear 
in minutes less innocently snatched from the Propria que mari- 
bus, and that hateful Rule of Three. In some points, we liked 
it even better than Defoe’s imperishable romance. First, as the 
history of a lad like ourselves, it laid hold of our sympathies 
more. Again, besides shipwreck, besides hunger and thirst and 
nakedness, and the other hardships entailed by the conflict with 
the wild earth, the son of my host of the Beefsteak House, where 
the wits and politicians of Queen Anne’s reign used to talk 
scandal and treason, had to cope with the ferocity and cunning of 
savage men. Perhaps the further consideration, that we were 
less likely to be cast ashore in the course of our lives upon an 
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uninhabited island, charming as that might be, than to be thrown 
helpless by some mischance amongst barbarians, was of too utili- 
tarian a cast to influence us much then ; still, in our more matter- | 
of-fact moments, it doubtless had some weight. But the chief 
advantage of the Madagascar epos over the rival story, was its 
truth. Who that remembers the desolation of his own youthful 
heart at having to give up his old friend Robinson Crusoe for the 
impertinent stranger Alexander Selkirk, and at having the sea- 
girt dreamland of his boyish fancy geographically defined and 
ticketed by the name of Juan Fernandez on a very terrestrial 
globe, can blame us for rejoicing over our immunity from another 
such a shock ? 

Drury was born in the year before the Glorious Revolution of 
1688. From an early age, like many another young scapegrace, 
nothing would do for him but going to sea; and in spite of the 
entreaties of his parents, his mother even going upon her knees to 
him, as he himself tells us, he at last wrung from them their un- 
willing assent, and in his fourteenth year was put on board the 
Degrave, Indiaman, bound for Bengal, where he had an uncle 
living. The ship reached her destination in safety, but on her 
homeward voyage she was wrecked off the south-west coast of 
Madagascar, and although nearly all her crew and passengers, to 
the number of 170 in all, got safely to land, partly on a raft and 
partly by swimming, yet it was only to meet, at the hands of the 
barbarous natives, a worse fate than drowning. At first, indeed, 
the king of the territory on whose shores they had been thrown 
(Androy, or, as Drury calls it, Anterndroea), with whom they 
were enabled to communicate through an Englishman who had 
shortly before escaped thither from a pirate vessel, pretended to 
treat them as friends, and supplied their immediate wants. They 
soon found, however, that his dusky majesty was far from being 
disinterested in extending to them his august protection; for, 
on their expressing their desire to pass into the adjoining territory 
of Antenosa (Anosy), where at Port Dauphin they might expect 
ere long to meet with some European vessel, he plainly gave them 
to understand that he had formed quite other plans for them ; in 
short, that he was too grateful to the gods for wafting so many 
white men to his dominions to think of foregoing the happy 
chance of enlisting them in his army, and so becoming too strong 
for his enemies. On learning this, they at once resolved on a 
bold stroke for liberty. At a given signal they kidnapped the 
king, his consort, and one of his sons, and with these hostages in 
their possession, together with about thirty guns, seized at the 
same time, set out for Port Dauphin, a desert march of several 
days. The natives of Madagascar are proverbially loyal, and 
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their excitement at this cowp-de-main can only be compared to 
that of a hive of bees suddenly bereft of their queen. They 
swarmed by thousands in the.rear of the ravishers, who, however, 
would certainly have made good their escape, had they not, alas ! 
frittered away by the most infatuated diplomacy the advantage 
they had won by force. First, they allowed the queen to depart, 
as they saw no use in detaining her. Next, they fixed the ransom 
of her royal husband at half-a-dozen muskets, and at last they 
exchanged the prince for three fresh hostages, who they were told 
were all generals of the highest rank. They had weakly hoped, 
by each new concession, to buy off the bloodhounds from their 
trail, but in this they were of course doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment ; and when, half-famished and dying with thirst, they at 
length reached the river which divides Androy from Anosy, the 
massacre began. The end was that—with the exception of a 
small and wiser minority who, having in vain opposed all along 
the fatal counsels of the young and inexperienced captain of the 
Degrave, had escaped under cover of the previous night, and 
ultimately reached Europe—all the adults of the party were 
ruthlessly speared. Drury and three or four other lads were 
made slaves of. From these companions, however, the hero of 
the narrative was immediately separated, and he saw scarce one 
of them again. His own first master was a grandson of the king 
of Androy, but by running away or by the fortune of war, he 
passed successively, during his fifteen years captivity, into.the 
hands of several of the score or more petty sovereigns who at 
that time divided the island between them. Of these kings, or 
deans, as he calls them, in the native language—a term whose 
recurrence in almost every page gives an oddly ecclesiastical 
colouring to the book,—he furnishes curious and ample historical 
notices, the truth of which is most remarkably confirmed by the 
oral traditions recently taken down from the lips of natives of 
the western coast, by Captain Guillain, of the French navy.* 
Robert Drury, in short, besides interesting us so deeply by his 
artless but truthful account of his own marvellous ups and downs 
amongst savage tribes, and by the valuable information with 
which he furnishes us as to the geography, topography, and eth- 
nology, the natural productions, soil, climate, manners and cus- 
toms, the religious notions and usages, and the social and poli- 
tical life of an important part of the world still very little known, 
is entitled to the further praise of having preserved most interest- 
ing fragments of the history of an island which, for four genera- 
tions after his time, was as yet without a written language, but 


* Documents sur l’ Histoire, la Geographie et le Commerce de la Partie occidentale 
de Madagascar. Paris: 1845. 
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which is more and more evidently destined to become one day 
the cradle of the civilization and Christianity of the ‘great African 
continent. 

For it is impossible, we think, for a Christian reader at least, to 
study Mr. Ellis’s priceless volume, without anticipating some such 
great future for Madagascar—especially when we remember its 
geographical position in the direct line of that hopeful zone of 
Central Africa just opened up by Livingstone to European influ- 
ence. Quillimane, the eastern terminus of the wanderings of that 
prince of .modern travellers, is in almost precisely the same lati- 
tude with Antananarivo, the navel and capital of Madagascar. It 
is not for nothing, therefore, that the adversary has raged so fiercely 
and so long, but happily all in vain, to push the Gospel back 
from the very gate of his own peculiar world. For the evangeli- 
zation of Imerina means the conversion of the black heart of 
Ham to Christ, and the rolling away for ever of Canaan's ancient 
curse. ‘The Martyr Church of the great island, anchored like an 
ark of salvation off the blood-stained strand of Libya, needs but 
breathing time to grow into a Missionary Church, and the slave- 
trade must be annihilated for ever ; and those devilish despotisms 
which build up the walls of towns with the bodies of living 
men, must pass away like a sulphurous exhalation before the 
health-bearing sea-breeze. It is this world-wide magnitude of 
the moral and spiritual interests at stake that invests the now 
twice twelve years’ wrestle between the scattered and peeled 
remnant of the Malagasy believers and the she Diocletian of our 
days, who sits on the throne of Radama, with a more than epic 
grandeur. Even apart from this vital consideration, it is doubtful 
whether any page of ecclesiastical history presents a sublimer 
spectacle than is seen in the triumphant faith and patience 
of these contemporary witnesses of the Lamb; and when its 
bearings on universal history, and on the Christianization of man- 
kind as the ultimate scope of that history, are taken fairly into 
the account, we hesitate not to avow our belief that it is very 
possible that the Tarpeian rock of Antananarivo, whence so many 
Christians have been hurled headlong by their heathen persecutors, 
may hereafter prove to have been for our age the very focus of 
the everlasting quarrel between the kingdoms of darkness and 
light—the true key of the position which must now, or never, be 
won—the gory Malakoff of this century's spiritual campaign. 
And yet in how many Protestant churches at home and abroad— 
we speak not merely of the more starched established communi- 
ties, but of the more elastic and freer as well—is public special 
prayer ever heard on behalf of those who are bearing the brunt 
of the hot strife? It was high time for the appearance of some 
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such work as the present to recall the subject to our too treache- 
rous memories. 

The fresh and trustworthy information communicated by Mr. 
Ellis as to the latest phases of Madagascar’s fateful travail with 
a new Christendom, born for such great things, and therefore in 
so much sorrow, is what gives to his pages their incalculable 
value; as, indeed, to glean such tidings was the express object of 
his sacred enterprise. He first went out in 1853, at the request of 
the London Missionary Society, which had recently received 
intimations from parties on the island that favourable political 
and other changes were then in progress—which intelligence, 
though communicated in good faith, afterwards, we are sorry to 
say, turned out inexact. At Capetown he picked up Mr. Cameron, 
formerly one of the missionaries at Antananarivo. On the 7th 
of June they reached Mauritius, where, from the Malagasy re- 
fugees, the missionary brethren on that station, the Governor, 
and other high officials, they learned that the state of affairs was 
much less changed in the neighbouring island than they had 
been led to suppose. However, as the ports of Madagascar had 
been closed against European vessels ever since the unauthorized 
and unsuccessful attack upon that of Tamatave by French and 
English ships of war in 1845, they still felt in much doubt; and 
the merchants of Mauritius, being very anxious for the re-open- 
ing of the trade, a small schooner was chartered for them that 
they might convey to the Queen a memorial to that effect. They 
landed at Tamatave on the 18th of July, where they were per- 
mitted to stay no longer than the fortnight required for the 
transmission of her Majesty's reply; their request to be allowed 
to visit the capital being politely evaded. ‘The answer to the 
memorial was a demand for 15,000 dollars as an indemnity for 
the attack of 1845; and this being readily subscribed by the 
merchants, trade was resumed in November, 1853. In the June 
following, Mr. Ellis again visited Tamatave; and although he 
was still forbidden to approach the capital, on account of the 
cholera’s having raged severely at the Mauritius at the time of his 
departure, he was able to spend three months on the coast. He 
then returned to Mauritius, whence, in pursuance of instructions 
from England, he sailed to the Cape for the purpose of visiting 
and reporting on the Society's South African stations. This - 
object accomplished, he started for England, where he. arrived on 
the 18th of July, 1855. Before the close of the year, lig zeceived 
a letter from the Malagasy Government, according to himself 
and Mr. Camerom permission to proceed. tu the’ capijal; and sag 
this was the second communication of tite ‘kind, one having 
already reached him at the Cape when on the point of embarking 
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for home, he resolved to act upon it, and accordingly set out in 
the spring. On his arrival at Mauritius he was much disap- 
pointed at not being joined, as he had heped, by Mr. Cameron, 
whose engagements at the Cape rendered this impossible, so 
that he had to proceed alone. He therefore once more started 
for Tamatave, to which a three-days sail brought him on the 
12th of June, but where he was still delayed by diplomatic 
formalities till the 6th of August, when he commenced his irk- 
some and perilous journey of twenty days to Antananarivo— 
‘the city of a thousand towns,’ as the name of the capital im- 
ports—his way lying through the truly formidable forest of 
Alamazaotra. The jealous policy of the native government 
has purposely left the road from the coast to the metropolis in 
all its primeval ruggedness,* although perched as the city is on 
@ commanding table-land 7000 feet above the level of the sea, 
such additional precaution Would seem to be quite needless. A 
fine engraving of this natural fortress of the Hovas—which, 
though irregularly built, is a mile and a half long, with a popu- 
lation variously estimated at from 30,000 to 80,000—forms the 
frontispiece of the work. Another handsome illustration repre- 
sents the public audience with which the Queen honoured Mr. 
Ellis in the court-yard of her palace—a truly royal edifice, sixty 
feet high, surmounted by a large gilt eagle with outstretched 
wings. At Antananarivo he remained a month, and wished to 
stay longer, but her Malagasy Majesty was averse to the pro- 
post, although during the whole time of his visit she treated 

m with the utmost courtesy, and received him upon one occa- 
sion as her guest at table. The banquet was quite in European 
style, and would have made Robert Drury stare not a little— 
for in his time the Hova sovereigns were the despised vassals of 
a Sakalava king, who, like themselves, used to eat his beefsteaks 
with the hide on. Even to ourselves, when we reflect that 
forty years ago these people were veritable savages, without a 
written language, the spectacle is rather startling. Servants in 
a blue livery faced with red waited on those invited, and showed 
them to their respective seats, which were designated by papers 
bearing their names. 


‘The room was large and lofty, furnished with looking-glasses and 

* other articles of European or Asiatic manufacture, having a | 
sideboard at oneend. The table was splendidly furnished with porce- 

ae vases Hiled with artificial flowers, and silver vases the size of 


Radama wa3 wyxt,{c sey"that ‘he had two generals, viz., General Hazo (the 
ge end General Jaze (the swamp fever), in whose hands he could safely 
ve any invading army.’ 
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wine-coolers along the centre. The covered dishes, spoons, and forks 
were all silver ; the dishes, as well as the vases, being of native manu- 
facture, after English patterns, and remarkably well executed. On all 
these articles, as well as on the handles of the knives, a crown and a 
bird, the crest of the Hovas, were engraved.’ 


The viands and wines were in keeping. Dinner over, and 
Mr. Ellis having proposed his royal host's health, on which the 
band played ‘God save the Queen,’ speeches were made by the 
great state-officers present, expressive of the Queen's earnest. 
desire for amity with England, not without allusions to the 
rumours of a contemplated invasion of Madagascar by the 
French. 

During his residence here Mr. Ellis also had frequent and 
deeply-interesting interviews with the Crown Prince, and with 
the Prince Ramonja, nephew to the Queen; both of whom have 
embraced Christianity, and been baptized, as well as with many 
other native believers. As a fresh proof of the ubiquity of 
Romish intrigue, it may be mentioned that the current reports 
of attempts to deprotestantize the heir-apparent were found to be 
strictly true, although all such advances have been hitherto 
firmly repulsed. A French priest was actually domiciled at the 
capital when Mr. Ellis visited it. Amongst the numerous pho- 
tographic embellishments which enrich the volume, a full-length 
portrait of his Royal Highness, in field-officer’s uniform, side by 
side with his consort, also in European costume, will be found. 

Just twelve weeks after quitting the capital, our author finally 
bade adieu to the shores of Madagascar, on which, during his 
three several visits, he had thus spent about nine months in all. 
On his homeward voyage an affecting incident occurred. The 
vessel picked up two shipwrecked mariners, one of whom proved 
to be a native of Oahu, the scene of Mr. Ellis’s former labours 
as a missionary in the Sandwich Islands. The mutual reco- 
gnition, under such circumstances, can be better imagined than 
described. 

From the above outline of his travels it will be seen that, be- 
sides what he has to tell the Christian reader, Mr. Ellis was in a 
position to offer many contributions to science; nor can it be 
said that he has neglected his opportunities in this way. Indeed, 
but for the stern necessity for cautious reticence imposed on him, 
for obvious reasons, as to a vast mass of deeply-interesting facts 
which must be in his possession relative to the ecclesiastical 
affairs of Madagascar, it might be thought that he has given to 
scientific subjects a disproportionate share of attention. As the 
case stands, however, it would be unreasonable to grudge him the 
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space drawn upon by his botanical, zoological, ethnological, and 
linguistic* enthusiasm. Rather do we feel bound to thank him for 
his lively descriptions, often accompanied by photographic illus- 
trations, of the rare plants and animals he met with in the im- 
perfectly-known countries through which he passed, and especially 
in Madagascar. We can only stop to specify amongst the former 
the beautiful Ouvirandra, or lace-plant, of that island; the fine 
Angrecums, and the Orchids ; and, amongst thg latter, the Spiny 
Tenrec and the Lemur. We can, however, confidently speak of 
him in general as a most intelligent traveller, with an eye for 
everything worth seeing, and ready to undergo any toil, and to 
risk any danger, requisite to enable him to add to the stock of 
human knowledge. 

Still, whilst we may congratulate every ardent student of nature 
on the treat provided for him in Mr. Ellis’s pages, our chief in- 
terest is naturally kindled by his faithful, if necessarily sparing 
and vague, reports of the persecuted Church of Madagascar, not 
yet safely landed, and striking the glad timbrel on the other shore 
of the Red Sea after her awful baptism of blood. Even if we 
meet with no living native Christians, save in the case of mem- 
bers of the royal family, but only with ‘ friends,’ and are often 
compelled to read between the lines and to do without particulars, 
since even a hint might be murderous, we linger over such chiaro- 
scuro pictures as the following, for instance, with trembling joy 
and hope :— 


‘ At the time of my visit these people had been seventeen or eighteen 
years without any foreign teachers, or any experienced counsellor or 
guide; and as I heard that at different times there had been consider- 
able numbers, I was led to make inquiries respecting the course they 
had pursued in reference to such proceedings as would be likely to be 
engaged in by persons dwelling near or holding social intercourse to- 
gether. While I heard of nothing to disturb the unselfish affection, 
the benevolent consideration, and the sacred fellowship which they 
seem to have shared together, I was as much surprised as delighted to 
find that their organization, for the purpose of mutual edification and 
the spiritual benefit of others, had been according to the plain and 
simple model propounded in the Holy Scriptures. Just as it is there 
exhibited, so far as their means admitted and their necessities required, 
it had been by them adopted; and whatever distinctive form their 
ecclesiastical polity, if such a term be applicable, may in any future 
age assume, all that can be said of the Martyr Church of Madagascar 
in its earlier years is, that it has been built up by its own members, 
guided, we trust, by God’s Spirit, upon the foundation of the few solid 


* The comparative view of the Malagasy and Polynesian languages given in the 
Appendix is very valuable. Their close affinity seems to be set at rest by these 
investigations, 
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aud imperishable principles set forth in the teaching of the New 
Testament. 

‘It has been already stated that the government of Madagascar 
had forbidden the performance of any act of Christian worship under 
the severest penalties. There has, consequently, been no public wor- 
ship or other outward religious observance; but I learned that, in 
reference to those teachings which enjoin the avowal of such as make 
profession of their faith, and the unity in fellowship for commemo- 
rating that ordinance whereby the disciples of the Lord Jesus do show 
forth His death till He come, they had been accustomed, in more than 
one locality, to follow as closely as possible the few simple and affect- 
ing directions of the Saviour Himself, and the illustration of those 
given by the great Apostle of the Gentiles. They had, I was in- 
formed, at times, found a difficulty with regard to the elements to be 
used; but, so far as their circumstances admitted, they had followed, 
as their safe and unerring guide, the Word of inspired truth. If, in 
relation to any of these subjects, they had not observed all that may 
be taught in the New Testament, they had added nothing thereunto. 
Nothing traceable to the latent influence of idolatry, or commended 
by imaginary fitness or advantage, had, so far as I heard, been intro- 
duced ; but they had been content, in these and other matters, to 
adhere to the written Word, only too thankful when permitted 
peacefully to do so. I was informed that, although they knew the 
peril to which they were exposed, they had been accustomed to listen 
to the words of instruction and encouragement, to sing the praise of 
the Divine Redeemer, and to draw near the mercy-seat in prayer. 
These simple services were held not only in the habitations of men, 
though chiefly at the midnight hour, but also on the distant -moun- 
tain’s side, in the dreary cavern, or in the concealment of the remote 
and almost impervious forest.’—pp. 158, 159. 


The words of this extract have been painfully weighed, and 
leave much to be filled up by the imagination ; nor is the veil 
lifted elsewhere, save that from the very numerous ‘friends’ who 
daily thronged Mr. Ellis’s house, both at Tamatave and Antana- 
narivo, we are able to draw certain conclusions. It is clear that 
Malagasy Christianity has survived its twenty-four years agony, 
so that it seems to draw from a very deep spring of life. More- 
over, this island church was but an infant, a half-week of years 
old, when she was first summoned to martyrdom, and now she 
numbers far more blood-witnesses than she then counted mem- 
bers. ‘The history of this mission has certainly no parallel in 
modern centuries—perhaps scarcely one in ancient times—for 
interest and instructiveness. The evaporation of memory goes 


on so rapidly in our days, that our readers will thank us for re- — 


minding them of the leading facts, although we cannot stop to 
barb them with the momentous lessons they convey. We must, 
however, hint at two cardinal problems in the philosophy of 
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heathen evangelization on which they shed much light. They 
show us, for one thing, that civilization may not only prove an 
effective pioneer to religion, but a stalwart rearguard also, when 
’ she is forced for a time to withdraw from public view within the 
fastness of the hidden life. The persecuting queen is the head 
of a fierce obscurantist and pagan reaction, whilst her son and 
nephew are the powerful representatives of the national thirst for 
still larger draughts of the white man’s culture and the white 
man’s faith ; and doubtless, under God, it is nothing but the in- 
fluence of the friends of progress in general which has saved the 
Christians from the annihilation with which they have been so 
often threatened by their bloodthirsty enemies. But the most 
impressive message which Providence would seem to send us 
by this history of blood and fire is this—that the Gospel once 
firmly rooted amongst a heathen people, we need and ought no 
longer to maintain a parental, but only a fraternal relation to- 
wards its converts, and that a young church may be ripe for this 
crisis much sooner than is generally imagined. The kingdom of 
God is like seed which, whilst we sleep and wake, springs and grows 
we know not how. By nursing it too long in a hothouse we 
doom the tree of life—which is a hardy plant, and will soon, if we 
trust it, become naturalized on any soil—to a sickly exotic con- 
dition, besides wasting time and energy and resources, which 
ought to be spent on its propagation in other desert lands. This 
was not the method of the apostles, and especially of our great 
model in this matter, the Apostle of the Gentiles. He never 
stayed long in one place, or he could not, before his martyrdom, 
have left his shining footprints—not washed away yet, though 
eighteen centuries have surged them with their waves—over half 
the Roman empire. Nor does one well see how the world is 
ever to be converted in this way. We are glad, therefore, to see 
signs that the friends of missions are awakening to sounder views 
on this subject. For instance, the object of Mr. Ellis’s visit to 
the South African churches was to prepare them for their gradual 
emancipation from their European swaddling clothes. This is a 
step in the right direction, and others of the same kind have 
been already taken, or are in contemplation. In the case of 
Madagascar God has forcibly snapped the leading-strings which 
tied it to the mother church. He seems to be preparing there 
such a powerful national development of Christianity as the 
modern world has never seen, but destined to be the prototype of 
many others yet to come. The Gospel was carried thither by 
Englishmen, who were then driven away, and now for a quarter 
of a century it has been growing up self-sustained, free from all 
undue Anglicism, but racy of the soil watered with the blood of 
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so many martyrs. It is no longer a foreign, but a home religion, 
and after unlocking the Malagasy heart, of which it has now 
found the master-key, will be ready to enter still wider doors of 
usefulness amongst the kindred races of the African continent. 
That, in part at least, is our reading of this mysterious renewal of 
the horrors of the Decian persecution in the nineteenth century. 
It is profoundly significant that, as will be seen below, it was 
precisely in the collision between the intense nationality of the 
Malagasy, for which as a people they are so remarkable, and 
what was stigmatized as a foreign faith by the chief who became 
its mouthpiece on the occasion, that the bolt first fell. For 
nothing could more clearly prove how absolutely necessary it was 
that this feeling, which in itself is not only innocent, but is 
even one of the holiest instincts of humanity, should be enlisted 
for Christ instead of being arrayed against Him, at least if the 
cross was ever to triumph on a grand scale amongst this no longer 
altogether uncivilized people. 

But we must not forget our promised sketch of the Malagasy 
mission. It was founded in the reign of the late king Radama, 
’ justly styled ‘one of the greatest civilizers the world has ever 
seen. His father, originally prince of Imerina, one of the three 
districts which go to make up Ankova, the most central and 
mountainous of the twenty-two kingdoms of the island, and the 
seat of the Hovas, its most progressive tribe, formed the bold 
design of becoming the Egbert of this triple heptarchy, and at his 
death was actually master of about one-sixth of Madagascar. 
Radama, in ambition, genius, and we fear we must add, too 
much also in cunning and ferocity, a Peter the Great, by intro- 
ducing into his army of 30,000 Hovas English military discipline 
and English muskets and cannon, in return for which he bound 
himself by treaty to the suppression of the slave trade, contrived 
to increase this to one-half, at the same time always claiming 
sovereignty over the whole. The Sakalavas, on the western 
side, are the most formidable rivals of the Hovas; and these he 
never succeeded in taming, nor have they been subdned since. 
They number about 1,200,000, whilst the Hovas are not more 
than 800,000. The other races are the Betsileos, south of the 
Hovas, of whom there are a million and a half, and on the east 
coast the Betanimana and Betsimasarka, who are together about 
as numerous as the Sakalavas, but are less independent of the 
Hovas. It must be owned that, in carrying out his policy of 
conquest, the Malagasy Nimrod too often returned from his annual 
man-hunts, his royal robes dripping with the true Assyrian dye, 
although in this respect at least he has been far eclipsed by his 
successor. We read in her reign of cold-blooded and treacherous 
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massacres of ten thousand at a time ; of fifty old men crucified 
in a red ring of living agony around their native village ; and of 
the piteous cries of dying tribes to the governor of Mauritius to 
save them from extermination, reminding us of Gildas’s ‘ groans of 
the Britons.’ Radama, moreover, terrible as he was in war, was 
after all, still greater in the arts of peace. His chief counsellor 
in the home department was the resident British agent, the late 
James Hastie, Esq., who often moderated the king’s warlike 
temper and despotic administration by skilfully appealing to his 
ruling passion for European fame. It was under Mr. Hastie’s 
auspices, and with the full concurrence of the sovereign, and 
ample promises of his protection, that the Madagascar mission 
was first organized at Antananarivo, in 1820, and was at once 
charged with the establishment of extensive government schools. 
Great national institutions for the training of native artisans were 
also set on foot, agricultural improvements were started on a 
grand scale, and all sorts of manufactures were soon in full swing. 
The language was reduced to a written form, elementary books 
and portions of the Bible were scattered abroad by the printing- 
press, preaching and other evangelizing appliances were brought 
into play, and soon the quick-witted Hovas, with their olive- 
coloured complexions, graceful forms, handsome features, and 
lank dark hair, so unlike the negro races, began to assume quite 
the appearance of a European people. Radama never swerved 
from his pledge to second the exertions of the missionaries, 
although he never professed himself a Christian ; and at his death, 
in 1828, from 10,000 to 15,000 of his subjects had learned to 
read, many of them also to write, whilst a few had even yielded 
to the power of the Gospel. The fact of his decease was kept a 
secret for some days, in order to pave the way for the peaceable 
accession of the king’s nephew and nominated heir, the Prince 
Rakotobe, who had been the first enrolled scholar in the mission 
schools. It was betrayed, however, to Ranavalona, the eldest of 
Radama’s twelve queens, and his sister by adoption, and she im- 
mediately set on foot a palace revolution in her own favour. In 
this she was powerfully assisted by the idol-keepers, who made 
the gods speak in her favour, probably having their fears about 
the accession of a pupil of the Christian teachers. She had 
also secured two generals of divisions, and an assembly of the 
army having been summoned in the court-yard of the palace, the 
soldiers were called on to confirm the declared will of the gods. 
Four loyal officers ventured to appeal to the known intentions of 
Radama, when they were instantly pierced with thirty or forty 
spears, and the coup d’état was complete. The present queen 
was proclaimed amid salvoes of artillery, and soon afterwards the 
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Prince Rakotobe was assassinated, being allowed only a few 
moménts for prayer, which there is reason to believe was that of 
a sincere Christian. His father, Prince Ratefy, who had visited 
England in 1821, his mother, and others of his near relatives, 
were also either speared or starved to death. A cousin of Radama, 
the Prince Ramanetaka, succeeded in escaping to Mohilla, one 
of the Comoro islands to the north of Madagascar, to await his 
chances of the stolen crown. 

Meanwhile, Raduma the Great had been buried with truly 
Oriental pomp in a solid silver sarcophagus, and the Queen had 
announced her accession to the missionaries with promises of 
continued protection and encouragement in their labours. And 
for a time she did not openly meddie with them; although, from 
the first day of her mounting the throne, it became painfully clear 
that a decided reaction against European ideas had set in at court, 
and that the face of the sovereign was not towards the foreign 
teachers as formerly. That she was acting a part in thus affecting 
to patronize them is certain, for she is a profound dissimulator ; 
and so strongly was the current of national feeling running in 
favour of English culture at the time of her enlightened pre- 
decessor's death, that she, and the pagan camarilla behind her, no 
doubt found it necessary to temporize and wear the mask for awhile. 
What greatly favours this view is the otherwise inexplicable fact, 
that not a fortnight intervened between her issuing what was meant 
to wear the look of an edict of perfect toleration, and her first overt 
act of opposition. The missionaries contemplated the introduc- 
tion amongst their converts of the Christian ordinances, baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, and informed the government to that 
effect. This occasion seems to have been eagerly seized on by 
this crafty woman as a means of enabling her to draw the line 
between the more decided friends of the foreign religion among 
her subjects and its looser adherents; and she at once laid the 
snare which enabled her to catch all the larger prey. On Sunday, 
May 22nd, 1831, a Kabary, or royal message, was delivered at 
the mission chapel in these terms:—‘ Her Majesty does not 
‘ change the words of the late king; all that wish are at liberty 
‘ to be baptized, to commemorate the death of Christ, or to marry 
‘ according to the manners of Europeans. No blame is to be 
‘ attached to any for doing so, or for not doing so.’ In ac- 
cordance with this firman, Mr. Griffiths, on the next Sunday, 
baptized the first Malagasy converts to the number of twenty 
persons, who immediately partook of the sacramental bread and 
wine along with the missionary brethren. On the following 
Lord’s-day eight more were baptized by Mr. Johns, Such was 
the handful of corn on the top of the mountains of Imerina, 
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which, scattered by the rude blast of persecution, has since yielded 
so much fruit already safely garnered in heaven, and which bids 
fair soon to shake like Lebanon over the whole area of an island 
greater than France. But itis affecting to think, and seems even 
prophetic of the dark future before them, that these eight fresh 
disciples were not suffered to taste of the wine of joy, which 
Christ has commanded us to drink as the symbol of redemption 
by His blood ; and the first public communion of the Malagasy 
church, on Trinity Sunday, 1831, was also the last kept according 
to the full institution of our Lord. It seems that Radama, 
although his death resulted from a series of drunken excesses, so 
that he was not himself a very edifying example of temperance to 
his subjects, had yet passed a Maine law, or one even still more 
stringent, commanding all within his dominions, with the excep- 
tion of Europeans, over whom he claimed no jurisdiction, to 
abstain altogether from intoxicating drinks; and of this law the 
Queen now maliciously took advantage to embarrass and annoy 
the Christians. Immediately after the first celebration of the 
Supper they were reminded of this law, and were ordered, for the 
future, to substitute water for the wine; to which injunction they 
felt they had no option but to yield obedience. But the heathen 
party now went further, and not only interdicted all scholars in 
the government schools, and all soldiers, from baptism, but also 
forbade all natives who had already been baptized to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper any longer; so that they were fain to commune 
in spirit only with the missionary brethren. In spite, however, 
of these repressive measures, the religious movement spread ; and 
one native evangelist in particular was so successful, that he was 
accused of witchcraft, and condemned to the tangena, or ordeal 
by poison, from which, though he escaped with his life, he was a 
great sufferer ever after. Soon afterwards, in May, 1832, all slaves 
were forbidden to receive instruction in reading or writing. On 
the 6th of July in the same year Mr. and Mrs. Atkinson, 
who had been sent out to strengthen the mission, but had 
obtained permission from the government to stay for no more 
than a year, were reminded that their leave had expired, and 
that they must quit the island forthwith. In October ru- 
mours were rife of a French expedition, said to be assembling 
at Réunion for the invasion of Madagascar, and this added news 
fuel to the excitement already kindling amongst the more bigoted 
pagans against all European influences. A French priest actually 
arrived shortly after at Tamatave, bearing propositions for the 
introduction of a Romish mission, but he died suddenly before 
receiving from the Malagasy government an answer to his demands. 
Some fifteen months afterwards, during which the position of the 
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missionary pastors became more and more painfully difficult and 
precarious, Mr. Canham was refused a renewal of the ten years’ 
leave of residence granted him by Radama, and received his 
congé. About this time a plan was mooted for the establishment 
of a branch mission at St. Augustine's Bay, in the independent 
territory on the south-west coast; but the obstacles were found to 
be insurmountable, even apart from the risk of still further in- 
flaming the Queen’s jealousy of the Hova propaganda. The 
idea was therefore abandoned at that time, but we most earnestly 
hope it has not been lost sight of, and that the moment it shall 
become practicable relief will yet be afforded in some such way te 
the pent-up Christian garrison in the centre of the island. A 
wise and well-weighed proposal by the London Missionary 
Society to organize a new mission among the independent tribes 
of Madagascar would, we are convinced, call forth such an electric 
response as would both astonish and gratify exceedingly all the 
friends of the heathen. But we must proceed. In December, 
1834, all instruction in reading and writing was limited by a 
royal edict to the government schools; and although preaching 
was still continued, and was better attended than ever, it became 
more and more evident that the great crisis was at hand. On 
Sunday, the 15th of February, as the Queen passed the chapel, and 
heard the singing, she said to her courtiers, ‘They will not stop 
till some of them lose their heads; and a day or two afterwards, 
the very striking incident happened to which we have already 
alluded, and which brought matters to a head at once. A chief 
presented himself before the Queen, at the palace, and addressing 
her with wildly-excited mien, said, ‘I am come to ask your 
‘ Majesty for a spear—a bright and sharp spear—grant my re- 
‘quest!’ On being asked the reason of his strange wish, he 
broke out into an impassioned harangue to the efiect that he 
had seen the dishonour done, by the influence of foreigners, to the 
idols, the sacred guardians of the land, and to the memory of her 
Majesty's deified ancestors, whereby the nation would be deprived 
of their protection, to which alone they owed their safety. He 
saw, he said, that the hearts of the people were already turned 
from the customs of their fathers, and from her Majesty; that 
the foreigners, by their teachings, their brotherhood (the Christian 
fellowship), and their books, had already won over to their 
interest many of rank and wealth, many civil and military officers, 
many farmers and peasants, as well as vast numbers of slaves; 
that all this was only preparatory to the arrival of an army from 
the land of the foreigners, which, as soon as the missionaries gave 
the word, would come and take the kingdom. After more words 
of the same kind he wound up by saying, ‘Such will be the end 
EE2 
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‘ of the teaching of the foreigners; and I do not wish to live to 
‘see that calamity befal my country—to see our own slaves 
‘ hounded on against us; and therefore I ask a spear to pierce my 
‘ heart, that I may die before that evil day!’ The effect of this 
blind volcanic outburst of Malagasy national jealousy, blended with 
pagan fanaticism, was, as may well be imagined, instantaneous 
and profound. The spark fell on tinder; and the Queen's pagan 
wrath kindled. For ‘the space of a cooking of rice—a Mala- 
gasy measure of time equal to about half an hour— she was 
silent. All music and dancing instantly ceased in the court-yard 
of the palace, and no kind of amusement was resumed there for 
about a fortnight. All wore a semblance of gloom, as if some 
overwhelming national disaster had happened; and meanwhile 
the most stringent measures were taken for the immediate 
and final suppression of Christianity. On February 26th the 
Queen communicated to the missionaries her sovereign will, for- 
bidding any further religious instruction of the natives, to which 
the brethren in vain sent a respectful deprecatory reply ; and on 
the Ist of March, in a great popular assembly in the palace 
court-yard, at which 150,000 were present from all parts of the 
country, together with 15,000 soldiers under arms, the Kabary, 
or royal edict, for the putting down of Christianity, was fulmi- 
nated. This characteristic document—which, to give it still 
greater solemnity, was published to the clang of martial music 
and the roar of artillery—we had hoped to reprint here entire, as 
it is still the law under which our brethren are smarting; but our 
space will not allow us. Of its murderous effects the following 
extract from Mr. Ellis will give a tolerably vivid idea :— 


‘ Multitudes, probably amounting to thousands, and including those 
of every rank and age, from the unconscious infant who, with its 
arents, had been sold into slavery, to the venerable sire whose long 
fife had been spentin the service of his country—or from the noble, whose 
rank and lineage placed him near the throne, to the poor and friendless 
slave—all had been punished for supposed or acknowledged participation 
in the reading of the Christian’s book, or the offering of the Christian’s 
prayer. The punishments inflicted had been almost as varied as the con- 
dition or the circumstances of the criminal. The tangena, or ordeal of 
ison-water, had frequently been administered with fatal effects. Fines 
fad been imposed, from a single dollar * to an amount equal to the 
estimated value at which a delinquent or his family could be ransomed. 
Thus, on one occasion, a prince was fined 100 dollars, estimated at 
half his redemption price. Confiscation and seizure had been made of 
house and land, and of every kind of property belonging to the accused. 
Multitudes were reduced to slavery, sold in the public markets, and 


* Since labour may be had in Madagascar for twopence a day, this is not so 
slight a fine as it might seem at first sight. 
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subjected to all the ordinary miseries resulting from separation from 
their nearest relatives, frequently with two extra conditions, intended 
to enhance the bitterness of their cup, viz., that they should be sold 
to those who would engage to make them labour severely and con- 
tinuously, and that their relatives or friends should not be allowed 
to redeem them, but that they should be, as it was expressed, ‘ like 
weeds of the waste, bowing down their heads till they died.’ Amongst 
the communications which I received, were deeply affecting accounts 
of the circumstances of some who, nineteen years before, or at a later 
period, had been sold into slavery, and of the prices which had been 
paid for them by their purchasers. Some of these were the widows 
of those who had been put to death, some were single men or women, 
others were heads of families, and their wives and children were sold 
with them. The prices ranged from 23 to 90 dollars for a single 
individual, and from 110 dollars for a man and his wife to 178 for a 
man and three children. 

‘ Numbers, not sold into perpetual slavery, had been reduced in rank 
and sentenced to the hardest kinds of labour, such as quarrying, or 
carrying stones for the erection of government buildings, or other 
equally severe labour. Several who, though of considerable rank, 
had for a long time thus laboured, and some amongst them who have 
since carried to their graves the marks of their punishments, were my 
frequent visitors ; others, I learned, had been tortured with stripes. 
Some had been sentenced to imprisonment, and were then in confine- 
ment ; some were wandering as outcasts from society ; others, including 
men and women of rank and station, had been loaded with rude and 
cumbrous fetters, and a number had been put to death. 

‘I obtained a detailed and deeply affecting account, written in the 
native language, with the substance of it also in English, of the 
trials of the Christians in 1849, the period of the last severe persecu- 
tion. Numbers were informed against, and apprehended by officers of 
government, bearing a silver spear, designated, ‘ The hater of lies,’ and 
numbers, on the requisition of the government, acknowledged their 
having engaged in Christian worship. The nature of their offence may 
be inferred from the subjoined recital of the practices of which they 
were accused during the last persecution. When a number of them 
were then arraigned, it was asked by the chief officer, ‘ What is this 
that youdo? This that the queen hates—that which says, Believe 
in it or Him and obey the Gospel ; refusing to fight and quarrel with 
each other ; refusing to swear by their sisters with a stubbornness like 
that of stones or wood ; observing the Sabbath as a day of rest, the 
taking of the juice of the grape and a little bread, and invoking a 
blessing on the head, and then falling down to the ground, and when 
the head is raised, the tears running down from theeye. Now, are-you 
to do these things, or are you not? forsuch things, it is said, are done 
by the praying people, and on this account the people are made to 
take the oath.’ Then Ramary stood up before the people and said, 
‘I believe in God, for He has made all things, and [ follow (or be- 
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lieve) the Gospel of God. And in regard to fighting or quarrelling, if 
we, who are one people, fight and quarrel (among ourselves), what 
good would be done? But if the enemies of our country come, the 
servants of God will fight. And in regard to swearing, if the truth 
is told, does swearing make the truth a lie? And, if a lie is told, 
does swearing make the lie truth? Tor the truth is truth, and a 
lie is a lie, whether sworn to or not. I put my trust in God, and in 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour and Redeemer of all ; He is able to be that 
to all that believe.’ 

‘Of the numbers implicated, some idea may be formed from the fact 
that, at one time and at one place, 37 who had explained or preached 
the Word were reduced to slavery with their wives and children; 42 
who had possessed books were made slaves and their property seized ; 
27 who had possessed books, and who had preached, or explained, were 
made slaves, with their wives and children; 6 with whom it was a 
second offence were imprisoned ; 2055 had paid one dollar each ; 18 had 
been put to death ; 14 hurled from the steep rock ; and 4 burnt alive.’ 


If the reader would like to see a more detailed account of the 
martyrdom of the eighteen, here is the narrative from the pen of 
some living Malagasy martyrologist, whose name is Mr. Ellis’s 
sacred secret. It is a precious fragment of a much completer chro- 
nicle in that gentleman's possession, and as it relates to those 
now at rest and in safety beneath the throne, there was no reason 
for its suppression. To us, it seems, that, in thrilling interest, 
this simple martyrium scarcely yields to that of Polycarp :— 


‘On the 14th of March, 1849, the officer before whom the Christians 
paired ——— said, ‘Do you pray to the sun, or the moon, or the 
earth ?” 

‘R—— answered, ‘I do not pray to these, for the hand of God 
made them.’ 

* “Do you pray to the twelve mountains that are sacred ?” 

*‘ R—— ‘1 do not pray to them, for they are mountains.’ 

**Do you pray to the idols that render sacred the kings ?” 

*‘ R—— ‘I do not pray to them, for the hand of man made them.’ 

‘ *Do you pray to the ancestors of the sovereigns ?” 

‘ R —— ‘ Kings and rulers are given by God that we should serve 
and obey them, and render them homage. Nevertheless, they are 
only men like ourselves; when we pray, we pray to God alone.’ 

** You make distinct, and observe the Sabbath day ?” 

‘R—— ‘That is the day of the great God ; for in six days the Lord 
made all his works. But God rested on the seventh, and He caused 
it to be holy ; and I rest, or keep sacred that day.’ 

‘And in similar manner answered all the Christians. And when a 
man who had kept aloof saw that one—a woman—did not deny God, 
and remembered that to deny God was followed with compunction, he 
went and spoke as the others had done. And when these brethren 
and sisters were bound, the husband of one of them, who had heard 
their confession, came and said to them, ‘Be not afraid, for it is well, 
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if for that you die.’ He was a soldier from a distance, and not of the 
number of the accused. Then he was examined, and as he made the 
same avowal, they bound him also. And they removed these ten 
brethren and sisters, and made their bands hard or tight, and con- 
fined them each in a separate house. And at one o’clock at night we 
(the other Christians) met together and prayed. 

‘On the 22nd of March, when one had said Jehovah is God alone, 

and above every name that is named, and Jesus Christ is also God, the 
people cried out, mocking. And to another the officer said, ‘ Rabodam- 
poimerina (the sacred name of our queen) is our god, but not your 
god.’ He answered, ‘The God who made me is my God; but Rabodo 
is my queen or sovereign.’ And when he refused other answer, they 
said, ‘ Perhaps he is an idiot, or a lunatic.’ He answered, ‘I am not 
an idiot, and have not lost my understanding.’ Then there was a 
commotion and buzz among the people, saying, ‘Take him away.’ 
And they took him to prison. 
‘ And before it was light, on the following day, the people assembled 
at A——y. Then they took the eighteen brethren that chose God 
and to inherit life, and to become his sons and his daughters, and they 
bound their hands and feet, and tied each of them to a pole, wrapped 
in mats, and placed them with the other prisoners. And of these 
united brethren and sisters, ten were from Vonizongo. And when the 
officers, and troops, and judges arrived, they read over the names of 
each class of prisoners, and then placed them by themselves, and sta- 
tioned around them soldiers with muskets and spears; and the sen- 
tences were then delivered, consigning some to fine and confiscation, 
others to slavery, others to prison and chains, some to flogging, and 
eighteen to death—four to be burned, and fourteen to be hurled from 
the rocky precipice and afterwards burned to ashes. 

‘ And the eighteen appointed to die, as they sat on the ground, sur- 
rounded by the soldiers, sung the 137th hymn* :— 


‘* When I shall die and leave my friends, 
When they shall weep for me, 
When departed has my life, 
Then 1 shall be happy.’ 
‘ When that hymn was finished, they sang the 154th :-— 


‘ When I shall behold Him rejoicing in the heavens,’ &c. 


* And when the sentences were all pronounced, and the officer was 
about to return to the chief authorities, the four sentenced to be burned 
requested him to ask, that they might be killed first, and then burned. 
But they were burned alive. 

‘ When the officer was gone, they took those eighteen away to put 
them to death. The fourteen they tied by the hands and the feet to 
long poles, and carried on men’s shoulders. And these brethren 
prayed, and spoke to the people, as they were being carried along. 
And some who beheld them said their faces were like the faces of 


* The number refers to the collection of printed hymns in the native language. 
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angels. And when they came to the top of Nampaminarina they cast 
them down, and their bodies was afterwards dragged to the other end 
of the capital, to be burned with the bodies of those that were burned 
alive. 

‘ And as they took the four that were burned alive to the place of 
execution, these Christians sang the 90th hymn, beginning, ‘When 
our hearts are troubled,’ each verse ending with, ‘ Then remember us.’ 
Thus they sang on the road. And when they came to Faravohitra 
there they burned them, fixed between split spars. And there was a 
rainbow in the heavens at the time, close to the place of burning. Then 
they sang, in their hymn 158,— 

‘*'There is a blessed land 
Making most happy, 
Never shall the rest depart, 
Nor cause of trouble come.’ 


‘That was the hymn they sang after they were in the fire. Then 
they prayed, saying, ‘O Lord, receive our spirit; for thy love to us 
has caused this to come to us. And lay not this sin to their charge.’ 

‘Thus they prayed as long as they had any life. Then they died; 
but softly—gently. Indeed, gentle was the going forth of their life. 
And astonished were all the people around that beheld the burning of 
them there.’—pp. 426-429. 

Of the martyrdom of two out of the four who suffered death 
on this occasion—all of whom, it may be observed, were nobles— 
Mr. Ellis gleaned some additional particulars :— 


‘ Andriampinery and Ramanandalana were husband and wife, the 
latter expecting to become a mother. At the place of execution life 
was offered them if they would take the required idolatrous oath. 
Declining to do this, they were bound, and laid on the pile of wood, ‘or 
placed between split poles, more wood being heaped upon them, and 
the pile was then kindled. Amidst the smoke and blaze of the burning 
woods the pangs of maternity were added to those of an agonizing death, 
and at this awful moment the martyr’s child was born. I asked my 
informants what the executioners or bystanders did with the babe. 
They answered, ‘ Thrust it into the flames, where its body was burned 
with its parents’, its spirit to ascend with theirs to God.’’—p. 166. 


Here we must break off with a lingering parting glance at the 
bright future of a church whose past is lurid with blood and fire. 
That the good seed has brought forth on the soil fertilized by 
martyrdom at least a hundred-fold, is past all doubt, and that it 
is now safe against eradication by the powers of earth and hell 
is equally certain. Even at the outbreak of the storm, no Mala- 
gasy Tertullian, had such an one been raised up, needed to have 
said to the heathen queen what his African forerunner said to 
the governor of Carthage, ‘ Hesterni sumus et vestra omnia imple- 
‘ vimus, urbes, insulas, castella, municipia, conciliabula, castra 
‘ ipsa, tribus, decurias, palatium, senatus, forum ;’ for, as we have 
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seen, the pagan champion who asked for a bright sharp spear, 
said it for him. And the long wild hurricane has only rooted 
the faith more firmly in the national heart, and freed it from all 
debilitating dependence on a foreign prop. It is now, we repeat 
it, a home religion, interlaced inextricably, like Madagascar’s own 
beautiful Ouvirandra, with the most secret fibres of the budding 
national life of a new historical people—a people which, as the 
only African race, at least in modern times, which has shown a 
high capacity for civilization, is evidently destined to play no 
mean part on the stage of the world’s affairs. Imerina will ever 
be thankful to Britain for the Gospel, as we ought to be thankful 
to Augustine and to Rome ; but she will learn the lesson which 
God is now teaching both our neophyte and ourselves, that she 
belongs to Christ, and not to us. When, in the course of Provi- 
dence, the present persecuting ruler shall be replaced by the 
young prince who, in 1846, cast in his lot with the despised 
people of God, Europe will probably be startled by a national 
conversion. Such a hope is fully warranted by a thoughtful 
perusal of this remarkable and intensely interesting volume, and 
for ourselves we confidently entertain it. Our last misgiving in 
any case arises not so much from the violence of pagan wrath, as 
from the boding spectre of popery which flits across the field of 
vision. Absit omen! The prayers of the true Ecumenical Church, 
embracing not only earth but heaven also, and the answering 
mercy of God will, we trust, ward off the danger. And God's 
evident interposition to make the future Apostle Church of Africa 
truly national, and therefore Protestant, is a most consoling sign. 
If He will not have that church bear the stamp of even liberal 
and catholic England, He surely cannot mean that she should be 
branded with the mark of the Beast, and be racked still worse 
than now on the Procrustean bed of Romish uniformity and 
bigotry. No, we cannot believe that this awful tragedy is des- 
tined to end in such a farce as that. History has many a strange 
anticlimax to show, and perhaps the history of the church even 
more than secular records. But it would hardly, we think, lead 
us to expect that a Protestant church should pass through the 
tires of martyrdom only to leap into the harlot arms of Rome. 
That would indeed be a fiasco! We feel assured, therefore, that 
the French propagandists will be foiled in Madagascar, as they 
have been so signally foiled in Tahiti and elsewhere. Hope sits 
smiling on the Tarpeian rock of Antananarivo, and points with 
rosy fingers to the rising sun of Africa. Does not the Malagasy 
martyrium say, ‘ And there was a rainbow in the heavens at the 
time, close to the place of burning ?’ When the ark which that 
rainbow spanned shall send forth its prisoners, a new Christian 
world will be created. 
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Ant. V.—(1.) Vollsténdiges Bibelwerk fiir die Gemeinde. In drei 
Abtheilungen. Von Curistran Cart Jostas Bunsen. Erste 
Abtheilung. Die Bibel. Uebersetzung und Erklirung. Erster 
Theil. Das Gesetz. (‘A Complete Bible and Commentary for the 
Christian Congregation.’ In Three Parts. By C.C. J. Bunsen. 
Part First. The Bible Translated and Explained. Section I. The 
Pentateuch.) Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams and Nor- 
gate. 1858. 

2.) Gott in der Geschichte oder der Fortschritt des Glaubens an eine 
sittliche Weltordnung. In Sechs Biichern. Zweiter Theil. Drittes 
und viertes Buch. (‘God in History; or the Progress of the 
Belief in a Moral Order of the World.’ By C.C. J.Bunszn. In 
Six Books. Second Part. Books III. and IV.) Leipzig: Brock- 
haus. London: Williams and Norgate. 1858. 


It seems we were overhasty when, in noticing the first volume of 
Baron Bunsen’s God in History,* we speculated on the possi- 
bility that the gigantic biblical work, of which it was announced 
as the forerunner, might never get beyond the teeming brain 
of its projector. That a septuagenarian should seriously 
cherish the hope of living to finish a complete annotated new 
version of the Old and New Testaments, with an elaborate com- 
mentary, and we know not what besides, looked so unlikely, that 
the daring enterprise naturally struck us at once as an over- 
sanguine inspiration from dreamland. It almost wore the 
semblance of a too rash defiance flung at limping Time, not to say 
of a piece of undignified bravado. Add to this the heavy arrears 
of unfulfilled literary promises already on Bunsen’s hands, and 
his more than suspected levity in signing such acceptances, and 
we can hardly wonder at our having anticipated repeated renewals 
of this the last and most formidable bill of all, until, by paying 
the debt of nature, he should be released from all duns beside. 
We were mistaken, however. Uncommon as we knew them to 
be, we had evidently not gauged aright the amazing energies 
of his green old age ; though where to have found an adequate 
standard for so exceptional a case we should still be at a loss to 
Say, save in the instance of his brother literary peer, the illustrious 
Humboldt. We confess, too, that we were not fully aware of the 
extent to which he had already made preparation for the great 
enterprise. It turns out that, so far from being spent by former 
literary efforts, numerous and brilliant enough to have immor- 
talized a score of writers, oiot viv Bpdro: he is only now 
poising the pinions of his genius for his most ambitious flight, 
He frankly avows that in all his previous labours, in so many and 


* British Quarterly, No. L. April, 1857. 
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such various fields of human knowledge, he has ever kept steadily 
in view this biblical treatise as the opus magnum of his life. It 
was for this he delved with Niebuhr amidst the storied ruins of 
Rome, and pored with Lepsius over the strange zoographical 
records of the Nile. To some, indeed, it may seem that such 
pursuits as Egyptian chronology and history, and still more so 
classical topography, are but remotely akin to the business of a 
Bible translator and expositor. But apart from the considera- 
tion that the annals of the Pharaohs and those of ancient Israel 
touch at many points, whilst, on the other hand, Appii Forum 
and the Three Taverns find mention in the New Testament, it 
must not be forgotten that a true baptism with the spirit of the 
past, such as nothing but independent and personal research can 
give, is absolutely indispensable for every one who would hope to 
penetrate within the inner veil of Scripture. The alliance between 
classical and sacred philology is one of old standing, and has been 
so fruitful in blessings to the Church and the world, that every 
true friend to God and man cannot but pray, Esto perpetua! 
Anything like a permanent coldness between them would be the 
sure sign of approaching barbarism. All honour, therefore, is 
due to our author as having been in all his writings the earnest 
and eloquent champion of this auspicious union. Melancthon 
and Zwingli were none the less ardent Reformers for having 
edited the classics, nor Luther for having translated A®sop. 
Hence it would be harsh and unjust to regard Bunsen’s Egypt 
and Topography of Rome as altogether foreign from what he 
professes to have been all along the ultimate purpose of his lite- 
rary career. On the other hand, his Hymn and Prayer-Book, 
his Ignatius, and his Hippolytus, all will acknowledge to have 
been more germane to that design. For this last work he was 
rewarded by one of the universities of his fatherland with a degree 
in theology—an almost unprecedented honour in the case of a 
layman. The pope, moreover, recognised his rank as a theo- 
logian by placing the book in the ‘Index.’ The performance 
now under review shows him fully bent on vindicating in right 
earnest the position thus accorded him. He has clearly no 
notion of being dubbed Doctor of Divinity for nothing, but means 
to make a push for the dignity of the religious regenerator of the 
age. He openly aspires to be the Newton of the spiritual 
universe, the revealer of the long hidden law of gravitation in 
universal history, the authoritative arbiter between the schools 
and the Christian people, the reconciler of reason and faith, the 
man who is to pour the oil of true doctrine on the troubled 
waters of our stormy and distracted time. This sublime calling, 
or something very much like it, no one who reads the books 
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~ before us can doubt that he regards as his manifest destiny. He 
conceals it as little as M. Comte does his rival claims in his 
Catechism of Positive Religion. Not that we would confound 
together for a moment the harmless enthusiasm of the German 
Reformer with the disgusting egotism of the French Atheist. 
They are as unlike as the buoyant but baseless hopes of child- 
hood, and the relentless pride of a fiend. One truth, indeed, which 
is ignored by too many, our Teutonic friend sees very clearly— 
viz., that all our difficulties, political and social, are at bottom of 
a religious nature. Even the Frenchman, in the light of love, as 
he himself tells us—his unhallowed liaison having for the first 
time brought his strange heart into contact with the outside 
world—seems to have caught a glimpse of this fact at last. In 
another thing, too, Bunsen is quite right—that on no basis save 
the Bible can the brotherhood of mankind ever become realized, 
and the bitter strifes of parties, nations, sects, and churches, be 
hushed for ever. Whether, however, with his God in History 
as our clue through the labyrinth of the past, and his brand-new 
translation and commentary as our manna by the way, we shall 
ever get through the wilderness, and into the promised land, is, 
we fear, quite a different question. Meanwhile, there can be 
now no longer any doubt that our new Moses has counted the 
cost, casts no wistful glances behind him at the treasures of 
‘Egypt,’ but is prepared for all sacrifices in his entire consecra- 
tion to his too probably thankless task. He has even declined a 
seat in the new reforming Cabinet of the Prussian Regent, 
rather than be diverted from it. Those only who know the 
depth of his aspirations for the liberation of his beloved country 
from the degrading trammels of a Russianized bureaucracy, can 
fairly understand the full significance of this act of self-abnega- 
tion. So noble a preference entitles him to the profoundest 
respect of all Christian men, whatever may be their opinion of the 
results of his self-denying and honourable absorption in the Book 
of God. This fact, moreover, we must grant, quite disposes of 
our former misgivings as to our author's perfect seriousness in 
entering upon this formidable undertaking. The work is to 
_ extend to eight volumes; and should life and health be vouchsafed 
him, he hopes to complete its publication within four years. The 
first volume, comprising the Pentateuch, is all that has appeared 
as yet. Three more volumes, he expects, will bring the translation, 
with its explanatory foot-notes, to an end. These four together 
will form the first part of the work. ‘The second part is to be 
in three volumes, and will be entitled, ‘ Biblical Documents; or, 
the Texts of the Bible historically arranged and explained.’ The 
- third part, in one volume, under the title, ‘The Bible History. 
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The Eternal Kingdom of God and the Life of Jesus,’ is to treat 
of the great events and personages of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, and to exhibit the results of the study of the Bible in 
the light of universal history. Meanwhile, the completion of 
God in History, which was at tirst announced as a sort of pilot- 
balloon, but now bears more the appearance of a conyoy to the 
fleet of other volumes, is not to be suspended. The second part, 
as will be seen above, has already come to hand; and the third 
and last may be expected shortly. When finished, this alone 
will add more than fifteen hundred pages to the six or seven 
thousand to which the main production is likely to run; so that 
this whet, entremet, or side-dish—for it may be viewed as either 
in relation to the piéce de resistance—is no contemptible item in 
the liberal bi!l of fare. 

Enthusiastic devotion to his mighty task, which is, of course, a 
first condition of success, must thus be frankly accorded to our 
author. But in addition to this, he possesses in an eminent 
degree rare qualifications of another kind for the high and sacred 
function to which he aspires. Few living men can lay claim to 
a more piercing genius—more of that vis vivida, which like a 
flash from heaven, lights up in an instant the tangled underwood 
of thought, and leaps to the mark at once. Such a faculty, akin 
to divination, is invaluable to an interpreter of books presenting 
at every turn the most thorny exegetical problems, as is the case 
with those of Scripture, although, of course, like every other gift, 
it is liable to serious abuse. Meanwhile, one of the best safe- 
guards against undue reliance on this precious natural endow- 
ment, is to be found in extensive acquirements, especially if these 
bear closely upon the subject in hand. Unless under the control 
of some counterbalancing force of the kind, the Promethean fire 
is apt to burn but to destroy. There is no more dangerous com- 
pound than the combination of genius with ignorance. Now, 
that Bunsen’s learning has always availed to rein in the fiery 
steeds of the more imaginative faculty, is more than his most 
ardent admirers, we presume, would venture to affirm. The 
pages now before us, as well as all that he has written heretofore, 
are too full of proof to the contrary. But that he is one of the 

-most accomplished scholars in Europe, and in particular that he 
is both a profound Orientalist and master of the entire range of 
classical literature, is the unanimous verdict of his peers. Indeed, 
whilst far from a mere dabbler in natural and experimental 
science, philology—and especially ancient philology—is his strong 
side ; and in conversation with ourselves, we have heard him boast 
of it as his profession. In the following autobiographical sketch, 
which he offers with unaffected frankness as affording proof of - 
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his vocation for the great work to which he has set his hand, he 
will say as much to the reader :— 


‘ From his childhood in his father’s house, directed by pious and 
experienced Christian parents to Christ and the Bible, and instructed 
by them in its truths, the author was already introduced when a boy 
to the reading of the Scriptures in the two original tongues. In 1806 
he read Genesis and the Gospels at school, and in 1807 he read the 
latter in Syriac as well, under the guidance of a pupil of Michaelis. 
When he went to the University, in the year 1808, to study theology, 
he had the good fortune to find in Arnoldi and Hartmann conscientious 
and thorough instructors in his exegetical studies, especially in the Old 
Testament. When, in 1810, he turned to the investigation of clas- 
sical antiquity, he by no means lost sight of his biblical researches, 
but ed them as a pursuit to which at a later period he would 
have to return. It was his duty to learn and to practise the science and 
art of historical criticism in the pages of the immortal classical 
standards of descriptive power, and to let the truth of the biblical 
Christian belief attest itself by contact with life and experience. Con- 
scious of this he proceeded, during a seven years’ course of study 
begun at Marburg, to follow at Gottingen, under Heyne’s guidance, 
the path which leads to the knowledge of antiquity. He had as his 
companions in this pursuit like-minded friends and contemporaries, of 
whom it will suffice to name those who are gone to their rest—Wil- 
liam Hey, Charles Lachmann, and Frederick Liicke. Next it fell to 
his lot to receive at Paris the affectionate instruction of Sylvester de 
Sacy in Persian and Arabic, which was of lasting and great import- 
ance to him in studying the Bible. Lastly, when summoned toa 
new and practical career at Rome, it was his happy lot whilst living 
there with the great master of historical criticism, Niebuhr, to con- 
verse with him on biblical science as well as on other topics. For the 
subject was as little distasteful to that great man as he himself was 
estranged from_belief in the Bible. By Niebuhr he was often urged 
and encouraged to proceed in his critical attempts in this field. As 
early as 1817 he had resumed these at Rome, and in that year he gave 
public intimation of the fact, on occasion of the Tercenterary Festival 
of the Reformation. During the twenty-two years of his stay in that 
metropolis, he continued his study of the Bible and related subjects, as 
viewed from the centre of the Bible—viz., from the Life of Jesus. 
The first outlines of that Life and of that of Paul fall between the 
years 1823 and 1834. In the year 1835 he brought together the re- 
sults in the form of a complete critique of the Gospels, as it had 
shaped itself and assumed definitive form in his mind in those years. 
The genuineness of the Gospel of John, as the work of the eye-witness, 
formed the centre of this critique. From thence he came back to 
Genesis. In the year 1837 he translated the prophets Joel and 
Jonah, with accompanying critical investigations, which, in the year 
1856, he committed to the press as a portion of the detailed exhibi- 
tion of the Hebrew consciousness of God (Hebriiischen Gottesbe- 
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wusstseins) in his work entitled God in History. In the year 1842 
he proceeded, after many preliminary critical labours on the Psalms, to 
translate a selection of sixty of them, which appeared in 1846 at the 
head of the Evangelical Hymn and Prayer-Book, edited by him, but 
without his name. In Rome as well as in England, where he lived 
for nearly fifteen years, he had, as a scholar and as an ambassador, 
ample opportunity of observing from the two most opposite points of 
view the inestimable worth and absolute necessity of the Bible and its 
use. In both countries he found Christian thoughts and dispositions ; 
but, as at an earlier period (1814) in Holland, so in England in his 
riper years (1841—1854), he saw and learnt by experience on a grand 
scale the immense importance of the reading of the Bible, and of an 
evangelical faith and a Christian fellowship founded thereon amongst 
a free people. During his stay in the latter country, he kept up the 
habit, which he had prescribed to himself as a law at Rome, of devoting 
one or more months at least of each year to direct labour on his 
‘Bible.’ Thus, in 1849, he finished the text of a complete Harmony 
of the Four Gospels, according to the plan sketched out in 1835, with 
John in the forefront. At length, in the summer of the eventful year 
1850, he found time to his great comfort to write the Life of Jesus 
in essentially the same form in which he is about to lay it before the 
Christian congregation at the end of the present ‘ Bible.’ 

In the summer of 1854, having been restored to the unbroken 
leisure he had long endeavoured to obtain, although not so soon as he 
wished, and having returned to his native land after an absence of forty 
years, he at once determined to combine all his previous results in one 
comprehensive work on the Bible, and to bring his preliminary labours 
toaclose. Accordingly the task now before him was first of all a com- 
plete translation of the Bible, and the supplementing of his isolated 
critical labours. In the next place the most concise and clearest form 
of expression was to be found with a view to meet the wants of the 
Christian congregation, and this without sacrificing thoroughness. 
The work now before the reader is thus the fruit of nearly twenty 
years of learned preliminary labours (1817—1835), following on seven 
years of previous academical studies in this department of knowledge. 
The twenty-two years, from 183§ to the autumn of 1857, thus con- 
stitute the period of methodical labour on a work which in 1854 re- 
ceived its present shape. The experiences of a long life, the cheerful 
mind, and the unimpaired intellectual powers vouchsafed him by God, 
encourage the author to hope that it will be permitted him to pay in 
his old age the enthusiastic vows of his youthful days !’—Bibelw., pp. 
exviii.—cxx. 

On perusing the above interesting details of an illustrious 
life, the reader, we are sure, will agree with us that seldom has 
any one professionally devoted to the study of the Divine word, 
not to say any layman, brought with him richer outward qualifi- 
cations to the task of its exposition. And what is the outcome 
of all these costly acquirements, all this patient and unremitting 
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study, this painful preparation, this forty years travailing in birth 
with the mighty plan? A miserable superfcetation of Rational- 
ism! An antisupernaturalist hash of the Bible, served up all 
“cold for the delectation of an age of reviving faith! When we 
think on the one hand of what Bunsen might have done for his 
generation in this way, and of these shivering pages on the other, 
we know not whether the sense of grief for the loss we have sus- 
~ tained, indignation at the insult offered to our holiest convictions, 
or. just resentment at the wrong done alike to God and man, 
’ ought to be the most predominant feeling. One is struck with 
awe and horror at the mysterious workings of that evil alchemy, 
which has achieved the shameful triumph of transmuting ten such 
shining talents into a heap of unsightly dross ! 

The greatest marvel of all in connexion with this headstrong 
determination to freeze the midsummer of the nineteenth century 
with the icy blasts of the eighteenth’s winter, is that, if we ask 
what is to be gained by it, we are told that it is with a view to 
the restoration of belief! 


‘ Bible Christians,’ we are told in the Prefatory Address to the 
Congregation, ‘have no longer to fight for the mere outworks, but 
rather for the very heart of the citadel of their faith. From without, 
the unbelieving world seethes and heaves with its almost antediluvian 
wickedness, with its infatuation and lust of gold, whilst within raging 
foes advance on every side. Some German scholars affirm the Gospel 
of Witness, the Gospel which announces the Word of Life ‘which we 
have seen with our eyes and our hands have handled’ to be a myth, 
the invention of a Gnostic of later times. As a conclusion arrived at 
by men of learning, the fate of this theory must be fought out on the 
field of science, and, in fact, it more and more every day proves to be 
unhistorical, the more an honest exegesis of the Bible and a thorough 
study of the life of Jesus are brought in opposition against it. But 
it is frivolous blindness, or else a piece of bitter scorn, when amongst 
us and elsewhere, men rise up and want to persuade themselves, or us, 
that any Christianity of a congregational sort could subsist any longer 
‘side by side with that theory. Supposing the Gospel of John to 
be not a historical testimony of the eye-witness, there is no historical 
Christ, and without a historical Christ, all Christianity of a congrega- 
tional stamp is delusion, and everything like Christian confession either 
hypocrisy or self-deception.’ 


Similar language is to be met with throughout the work, as well 
as in the companion volumes on God in History. In Bunsen’s 
former writings, also, many of our readers will have seen equally 
vehement denunciations of Strauss, Baur, and the rest of the so- 
called Tiibingen School, and to some it may seem strange that 
one who can speak with such manifestly heartfelt loathing of these 
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notorious apostles of infidelity, should himself be chargeable with 
Rationalism. ‘The fact, however, is so, that there are no more 
bitter enemies to the mythical theory, than the followers of Paulus, 
and Eichhorn. And no wonder, for it was Strauss who dealt the 
death-blow to the system of pious unbelief, which, at the close of 
the last century and the beginning of the present, was almost 
universally current amongst the German divines. Bunsen aims 
to bring about a reaction in favour of the exploded theories which * 
were in fashion in all the German universities when he was a 
stripling at Marburg and Géttingen. “Having returned to his _ 
fatherland after many years of absence, he finds to his great 
astonishment that they have now become very unpopular, and 
since he has himself, we are sorry to add, never unlearned them, 
he is naturally very angry with the bolder school, which by tov 
soon dropping the mask, spoiled the old game, and allowed the 
supernaturalists to recover their lost ground. It should be borne 
in mind, therefore, that the faith for whose restoration Bunsen 
burns with such missionary zeal is the faith in all but the super- 
natural. Done into English, in short, his object is the re- 
storation of unbelief. But for the clue furnished by these 
polemical relations between the right and the left wing of the 
anti-supernaturalist army, we bystanders on this side of the 
water could hardly hope to understand why dog should eat dog 
in this cannibal fashion. If Baur denies that the fourth Gospel 
was written by an Apostle, Bunsen scouts the notion of the 
apostolic authorship of the first gospel. The difference does 
not seem great, and is really:less than it seems. For if it be said 
that the Baron at least leaves us one report by an eye-witness, 
whilst the Tiibingen professor deprives us of both, it must be 
remembered that the salvage is but a miserable wreck. We shall 
not attempt to divine what Bunsen will do with the miracles in 
John’s Gospel, when he comes to that portion of his work, but 
this we are bound to own, though it is with great pain that we 
do so, that in none of his voluminous writings—and we have read 
a good many of them—have we met with really satisfactory evi- 
dence of his belief in the reality of one of the Bible miracles—no, 
not even of our Lord’s resurrection. Now what is to become of 
‘the historical Christ,’ unless the miracles recorded by John are 
to be frankly admitted, is to us no more doubtful than its fate is 
to our author if Baur's theory is to stand. We will go farther, 
and say at once, that if we believed miracles to be impossible, as 
Bunsen evidently does, there would be no alternative for us, save 
the theory of Strauss and Baur. But that there may be no 
mistake about his leanings, let us hear what our author himself 
thinks of the Rationalist expositors, whom he thus passes in review 
NO. LVIII. FF 
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in his Introduction, in his comparative sketch of the various 
hermeneutical schools :— 


‘The historical justification of the resort to the Rationalist key to 
the Bible, was to be found in the tyranny and impotence of the scho- 
lastic interpretation, and the intolerable fetters into which it had 
cast men’s minds and consciences. But the justification of Rational- 
ism in general is found in the fact, that it aims to be rational, reason- 
able, and to expound the Bible conformably to reason. The fathers 
of Rationalism were animated, indeed, by small or no faith at all in 
the letter of the ecclesiastical exposition of the Bible, but they were 
themselves by no means unbelievers in the Bible histories and doc- 
trines, particularly in so far as these are connected with the gospel, 
and are susceptible of an immediate moral application. As respects 
the Old Testament, they saw in it, along with lofty moral sentiments, 
which, by virtue of their connexion with Christianity, assumed greater 
importance in their estimation, Jewish histories and traditions— 
national institutions, which, like all other ancient documents, were to 
be explained and expounded according to the general principles of 
philological and historical criticism. Looked at from this point of 
view, the Scriptures, as a whole, are a book written by men under 
given circumstances, at certain times, in certain places, and for certain 
purposes; which book must be explained according to the general 
rules of the art of interpretation, as a book of that particular time, 
people, and country. The only question still to be asked was :—Treat- 
ing it thus, what will then remain as the eternal substance of the 
Scriptures for the behoof of the Christian Church and of mankind, and 
how is this to be expressed in a scientific form ? 

‘This question, and the consequent demand for a critical enuclea- 
tion of the facts from the traditional envelope, was in general a very 
pertinent one, and was the condition of further progress. It was 
necessary, as the starting-point of a new and free mode of treating the 
Bible. The scientific tendency, out of which it sprung, was the same 
which, on the field of nature, impelled the European intellect to the 
rejection of silly hypotheses, and led to the observation and linking 
together of facts and actual phenomena. What mathematics and 
chemistry were doing in the one case, philological and historical criti- 
cism were doing in the other. All honest and free intellects cried out 
as loudly as prisons, the stake, and the halter would let them—No 
ecclesiastical doctrine founded on unfounded hypotheses! No scho- 
lastic explanations of what does not exist, or of inconceivable things 
set down to the score of the Bible!’ The truly earnest and pious 
amongst them, added, ‘ This nonsense of yours is not to be found in 
the Bible!’ Galileo was punished for nothing else but this, that he 
attributed reason to the Bible, and said—‘Scripture does not teach 
that the sun moves round the earth.’ He and those other pious men 
amongst the learned, knew very well, too, that they had the spirit of 
Luther and many of his powerful sayings on their side, when they 
strove to reconcile Scripture with reason; just as Luther himself was 
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quite conscious that in this he had not only the Apostle Paul as his 
forerunner, but Christ Himself as his example. 

‘ Accordingly, the justification of the view which the German theolo- 
gians style Rationalism, is this——that it is nothing else than what, 
amongst other nations, from the close of the seventeenth century, is 
called the philosophical point of view, in its application to the Bible. The 
distinction is this, that the Romanic nations and their philosophers 
did not feel the disposition and impulse, or at least did not possess the 
knowledge, requisite for investigating what the Bible really says. The 
justification of Rationalism, therefore, is to be found not only in the 
one-sidedness and tyranny of the theologico-dogmatic exposition, but 
also in the unchangeable nature of all exposition. For all exposition 
presupposes the truth of reason, and all exposition of the Bible pre- 
supposes, over and above this, the inner (!) truth of the Bible tradi- 
tion. It appeals, therefore, to universal human reason, and attributes 
reasonableness to the Bible, as also to reason the capacity of reco- 
gnising this reasonableness in history, and to mankind the capacity of 
being awakened thereby to virtuous action. 

‘ Thus, we can no more speak of an orthodox hermeneutics than of an 
orthodox logic, or an ecclesiastical astronomy, or a national chemistry, 
or a state and cabinet mathematics. To banish reason from the 
sphere of exposition, or to wish to tie its hands on principle in the 
task of exposition, is to place ourselves in contradiction with the nature 
of all exposition—yes, and with the word itself which is to be ex- 
pounded. Most of all is this so in the case of the Bible, which is 
called the Word of God, and which styles the Divine Reason ‘the 
Word.’ ’—Bibelw., pp. evii , eviii. 


It is but fair to add, that in Bunsen’s opinion the Rationalists, 
with all their excellences, were not without faults and short- 
comings. Let us see what they were :— 


‘ But,’ he goes on to say,‘ the English deists, who in England 
first gave expression to the Rationalist view, were little if at all aware 
how to employ it in religion, when they wanted to explain the Bible 
and to make it available with a view to their philosophical or dogmatic 
controversies. The cause of this was as much the want of a profound 
intellectual philosophy, as the complete ignorance of the fathers of the 
English Church of the time in reference to the Bible in general, or 
at least as to its philological and historical criticism. 

‘ The French philosophers, with all their great intellectual ability, 
suffered still more from these deficiencies. For they were wanting in 
that moral earnestness and that public spirit which distinguish 
almost all the Protestant deists of England and the English Unitarians 
no less, who as Christians combated those fathers of deism. But the 
fathers of Unitarianism were not supported in that struggle—in which 
Whiston and the Hollander, Wetstein, distinguished themselves, and. 
in which the great Newton himself also took part—by the learned. 
Churchmen. They formed quite a small minority, which was in: 
great ill-odour, and for want of a historical consciousness of God. 
FF2 
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(Gottesbewusstseins) they were much divided amongst themselves. 
How low the religious and theological consciousness of the Anti-rini- 
tarian party had fallén since Milton wrote his great posthumous theo- 
logical work is shown in the biblical expositions of that period! 
Unitarianism, as well as French philosophism, broke with history and 
with the creation no less, by patronizing a philosophy which knew of 
nothing save a history without spirit and a nature without God. For 
this school there was an impassable gulph between the idea and its 
realization. Although it appealed to reason, it was unreasonable 
throughout; it could do nothing but deny, although it professed to 
be affirmative Christianity and founded churches. Channing was the 
first to save it from the peril of becoming Judaism without the Law, 
Mohammedanism without a Prophet, and Stoicism without Stoics. 
To this, it must be added, that the Unitarianism of which I speak was 
seconded by no critical science of history worthy of the name. 

‘ German Rationalism, as represented by Semler in the eighteenth 
century, and by Paulus at the beginning of the nineteenth, though 
possessed of much greater philological, historical, and philosophical 
culture, and though upheld by men like Voss and Hermann, never- 
theless lacked wholly that knowledge which is the condition of all 
higher understanding of a historical problem. That the Idea reveals 
itself only in the finite, but yet that in the finite it reveals itself really 
and in its essence, and never and nowhere otherwise—this was to them 
all a completely hidden truth. But only by the recognition of this 
truth can the enlightened student reach the conviction, that not 
beneath, but in the history, that may be sought and found which the 
religious sentiment demands. The historico-philosophical view ought 
not to be excluded from the Bible, merely because the Bible is Semitic 
and for the most part of Jewish origin. No doubt when we get 
beyond the tradition of the Semitic peoples as to the origin of the 
human race, it contains exclusively the history of the Jewish nation, 
has its root in their circumstances, and is designed to meet their cir- 
eumstances ; naturally, too, it is written by Jews. But the last ques- 
tion which the expositor of the Bible, as well as the philosophy of 
universal history, must ask, is this—Whether the Bible includes 
within itself what concerns man as man, and what this is, and 
how far the universal belief of Christendom admits of scientific’ de- 
monstration ? 

‘Now Rationalism could not rise to this mode of contemplating 
creation and universal history. Logically, it would have been 
forced to deny the existence of both had that been possible. But 
what it actually did deny, was a connexion of an abiding kind, and 
therefore founded in the nature of things, between the historical 
tradition in the Bible and the inward, enlightened life of man and of 
mankind. ‘ 

‘ Now as soon as this so-called philosophy applied itself as Ration- 
alism to the Bible with thorough knowledge and praiseworthy re- 
search, in general, too, in a conscientious spirit, the Bible as a sacred 
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book gradually slipped from its hands. First the Old Testament as 
containing purely Jewish national traditions; then the New also, and 
even the Gospel itself. No part of it would hold water; it was not 
able to assert equal right with reason to rank as a foundation for 
piety. At last these men lost their hold of Christ’s person itself: a 
Christian commonalty they had hardly found extant, and, at all events, 
they lost all sense of its exalted dignity and importance. 

‘ Thus the Bible lost, not only in reference to religion, but also in 
reference to the history of the world, far more by the denial or setting 
aside of its living and normative substance than it could possibly gain 
by its emancipation from the yoke of scholasticism. In such a case, 
moreover, Kant’s proposal could not render it essential help. This 
was to the effect, that we should explain morally the supernatural and 
miraculous, and everything which it is impossible for a philosopher to 
believe, and that we should content ourselves with calling attention to 
the noble character, and the profound moral import of the Bible and 
of the biblical doctrine.’ — Bibelw., pp. eviii., cix. 


These two extracts betray, but too unmistakeably, the bias of 
the writer. The justification of Rationalism is undertaken and 
carried through with love's proverbial blindness to the black 
original sin, the wowrov 0d of the system, the monstrous 
petitio principwi of the impossibility of miracles. In enumera- 
ting its defects not a syllable is said upon this fundamental flaw. 
The only inference is, that Bunsen looks upon it as its cardinal 
virtue, and, indeed, thus much is intimated in the first extract ; in 
away too oblique to merit the palm of candour, it is true, but 
with sufficient explicitness for all who know how to read between 
the lines. What else save the miracles can be meant by the 
‘ unfounded hypotheses,’ the ‘inconceivable things set down to 
the score of the Bible,’ and the ‘scholastic explanation of what 
does not exist,’ against which ‘all honest and free intellects cried 
‘out as loudly as prisons, the stake, and the halter would let 
‘them ?’ And what else by the ‘nonsense’ which ‘the truly 
earnest and pious’ amongst these free-thinking gentry, the Eng- 
lish and German deists and Unitarians, Collins and Chubb, 
Lessing and Reimarus, Priestley and Eichhorn, insisted was not 
to be found in the Bible? The great geniuses who swept the 
Old and New Testaments clear of the cobwebs of supernatural- 
ism, were the Baconians of theology, and were only doing for 
religion what the great contemporary mathematicians and chemists 
were doing for natural science. And then our author's favourite 
instance is dragged in as usual, and Galileo is racked once more 
upon the wheel, but this time as a martyr for the truth of the 
Bible astronomy, which is, to be sure, quite new. We always 
thought the Italian philosopher was tortured, not for denying 
that the Bible speaks as though the sun moved round the earth, 
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but for maintaining that the contrary was the true solution of 
the phenomena. As to Luther, we can only account for the 
glaringly unfair use of his great name in this unhappy connexion, 
from our author's reluctance to admit to himself the sad truth that 
he has fallen utterly from his national reformer's faith. The most 
straightforward of men, and the most childlike German believer 
that ever lived, it is enough to make him turn in his grave when 
his name is thus invoked as a shelter and a sanction for the 
shuffling methods and infidel conclusions of his apostate dis- 
ciples ! 

After the not altogether frank way in which our author's 
Rationalist sympathies and predilections are implied, rather than 
openly avowed, in the above passages, the reader will be prepared 
for a good deal of reticence in the notes to the translation. Of 
the version itself, we need say only this—that in our opinion, one 
who disbelieves in miracles must be so entirely out of rapport 
with the inspired writers as to be fatally disqualified for the task 
of correctly rendering their thoughts into another tongue. The 
annotations are for the most part very brief, we might say meagre, 
and, save where the author's negative criticism comes into play, 
by no means so original as his undoubted ingenuity and learning, 
not to speak of the preliminary flourish of trumpets, would have 
led us to anticipate. Nine-tenths of the whole are decidedly 
commonplace, no worse, perhaps, and certainly no better, than 
are to be found in many other works of far less pretension. 
Large portions of the text are often left without a single word of 
remark. Particularly is this the case with the narratives of 
miracles. Thus, on Ex. iv. 1—10, where we have an account of 
the two miraculous signs vouchsafed to Moses at his own special 
request, as an authentication of his mission, a dead silence is 
observed. Nor can we wonder at this when, at iii. 8, we find a 
hint dropped that the whole scene took place on the field of his 
‘inward vision.’ In like manner the remarkable passage, 
Numb. vii. 89, where it is said so explicitly that Moses ‘ heard 
the voice of one speaking unto him from off the mercy-seat,’ is 
passed over sicco pede. A similar reserve is maintained with 
respect to Miriam’s visitation with leprosy, and its equally mira- 
culous removal. The commentary is no less ominously speech- 
less in view of the earthquake that swallowed up Korah, and the 
plague that raged amongst the people at large for their share in 
his rebellion, till it was stayed by Aaron. ‘These and other like 

examples of seemingly studied omission have an ugly look. This 
saving of words, precisely in these cases, naturally leads us to 
suspect that we have here a resort to that peculiar ‘ economy’ for 
which Jesuits and Rationalists are equally notorious. Nor must 
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those who are so ready to attribute ‘accommodation’ to our Lord 
and his apostles, charge us with a want of charity if we suppose 
that they see no harm in employing this Platonic regimen them- 
selves. 

Nor are our misgivings likely to be set at rest by an exami- 
nation of the notes, in which our author departs from his 
prudent rule of saying nothing. Not that even here he is always 
as outspoken as could be wished. For the most part, and on 
the whole, his pen is far more under control than we should have 
expected in one usually so impetuous, and seldom, we must own, 
does he seem to forget that there are tender consciences and 
weak minds amongst the ‘ Christian congregation,’ for whose 
benefit he writes. In a single instance, we even stumble upon a 
note the tendency of which is to heighten rather than to lower 
the character of the recorded miracle. Speaking of Aaron's rod 
that budded, he remarks :—‘ The miraculousness (das wunder- 
‘ bare) appears not only in the fact that a hitherto dry branch 
‘ of an almond-tree sprouted, but also in its being simultaneously 
* covered with buds, blossoms, and ripe almonds.’ Had we any 
reasonable assurance that the seeming concession here made to 
the popular belief is not destined to be withdrawn in the second 
and third parts of the work, and that on emerging from the 
* traditional envelope’ the blossoming and fruit-bearing rod will 
not, by some critical juggle, have become a withered stick again, we 
should, of course, be bound to modify—and most gladly should 
we do so—our painful i impressions as to the entire absence from 
Bunsen’s writings of any clear and unambiguous recognition of a 
miracle. But, besides that, his known views of the late author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, preclude the hope of his leaving any 
solid historical foundation for so ‘inconceivable’ a fact to rest 
upon; such language as the above stands quite isolated, even in this 
more esoterical division of the work. The plain tendency, else- 
where, is to minimize the miraculous element, even in the letter 
of the record, although this is done, as already intimated, with 
not a little caution and tact. Thus, in the note on Israel's pas- 
sage of the Red Sea (Ex. xiv. 22), we are told :—‘ Since the re- 
* treat of the sea towards the south-west is conceived of as a ‘ sun- 
‘ dering,’ it is further said, in accordance with this figure, that the 
‘waters were to their right and to their left. The connexion 
“shows how this manifestly figurative representation, which is 
‘ plainly taken from the popular talk, is to be understood. In 

* reality, the water was to their right only; and on the left hand, 

“i.e., where the passage took place, there was nothing but the 

‘ dry, sandy bottom of the sea, almost six miles broad.’ So, too, 
the pillar of cloud was nothing but the smoke from the Israelite 
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army, and its shifting its place from the vanguard to the rear so 
as to be between them and their Egyptian pursuers, is attributed 
to the strong east wind that blew the waters back from their 
accustomed bed. Again, speaking of the tree with which, at 
Jehovah's instance, Moses healed the bitter springs of Marah, 
our author remarks, ‘several species of wood are endued with a 
like virtue, which, if meant of any trees found in the Arabian 

eninsula, is an assertion that remains to be proved. Burckhardt, 
indeed, mentions a species of berry found there which has this 
quality—that of the garkad plant—but then berries and wood 
are not the same thing; and besides, the fruit of this shrub—for 
it is not a tree—does not ripen till July, which is two or three 
months too late for the Mosaic narrative. Certain shadowy 
analogies from Coromandel and Peru are, of course, too far- 
fetched to be of any service. ‘The same disposition to depreciate 
the supernatural, comes out when he connects with the descent 
of the manna the slight edible efflorescence found in the months 
of June and July—and, accordingly, not so early as the fifteenth 
of the second Jewish month, Zif or Jar (answering to April and 
May)—on the leaves of a species of Arabian tamarisk, although 
this modern manna is never seen on the ground, can be triturated 
in mills no more than snow, and although its quantity is so 
small that to talk of its subsisting three millions of souls is only 
to get rid of one miracle to make room for another no less 
stupendous. 

We had intended to speak of other serious sins against the 
historical truth of the inspired records chargeable upon our 
author. For instance, all the patriarchs prior to Abraham, or at 
least to his father Terah, are resolved into geographical, philo- 
sophical, or chronological myths, and are indulged with nothing 
beyond an ideal personality. Of course the events with which 
their names are connected share their fate. Even Adam and Eve 
are generalized into man and woman respectively, and lose all 
individual existence, as also does Noah, the second historical 
head of the human race, which it is considerately hinted—we 
suppose lest we should be inconsolable at the loss of our first 
parents—may have sprung from several distinct pairs. But our 
space is exhausted, and we must forbear. We close the book far 
more in sorrow than in anger, not doubting that the writer accounts 
himself as doing service to truth, but at the same time deeming 
the fatal warp received in his early years, which has worse than 
neutralized the splendid endowments of one who might have been 
the lay apostle of our times, to be one of the heaviest losses that 
could have befallen this and following generations. That he 
should succeed in his strange endeavour to roll back the tide of 
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returning faith in Europe and the world, we have not the most 
distant apprehension. For even a Samson, when he allows him- 
self to be lured into the camp of the Philistines, is sure to be 
shorn of his strength. Of the ultimate issue, therefore, of the 
conflict, we have no doubt, and the attempted rally of Rationalism 
will only end in its more signal and decisive defeat. Hitherto the 
serpent has only been scotched. Bunsen’s ill-starred attempt to 
heal its many wounds, will convince all right-hearted men that it 
can be tolerated no longer, but must be killed outright. But, 
meanwhile, it cannot be but that its poisonous blood will be- 
spatter not a few, not in Germany only, but in all Continental 
countries, as well as here and in America; for our author's is a 
universal reputation, and its enlistment on the side of scepticism 
will be hailed by the enemies of religion all over the world. It 
is on this account that we have been anxious to give timely 
warning to our friends as to the real character of this loudly- 
heralded ‘ Bible and Commentary.’ 


Arr. VI—(1.) Selection from the Records of the Government of 
India (Foreign Department). 

(2.) General Report on the Administration of the Punjab for the 
Fears 1849-50 and 1850-51. 

(3.) General Report on the Administration of the Punjab Territories, 
comprising the Punjab Proper and the Cis- and Trans-Sutlej States 
Sor the Years 1851-52 and 1852-53. 

(4.) General Report on the Administration of the Punjab Territories 
Srom 1854-55 to 1855-56 inclusive. 

(5.) Punjab Road Report for the Years 1853-54. 

(6.) The Crisis in the Punjab. By Frepvertck Coorer, Esq., 
Deputy Commissioner of Umritsur. 


Tue great Indian revolt of 1857, with its various phases, has. 
already almost passed into the domain of history, and will here- 
after form one of the most remarkable and thrilling narra- 
tives of ancient or modern times. The suddenness and mystery 
of its outbreak, the frightful massacres by which it was attended, 
the stern unflinching spirit in which it was met, the deeds of un- 
speakable heroism which were performed by a small and most. 
inadequate force, constitute a subject which, for tragic interest and 
moral grandeur, will never, probably, be surpassed. But simul- 
taneously with this varied tale of treachery and bloodshed the 
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historian will have to note a most remarkable political pheno- 
menon. He will have to comment on the attitude of a people 
dwelling in a country contiguous to the theatre of this unparalleled 
struggle, and to account for the extraordinary fact that it was 
from the military spirit and resources of a province which had 
been only a few years previously at deadly enmity with Great 
Britain, and which had maintained a stubborn contest with its 
arms, that the government of India derived the most valuable aid, 
and was in no small degree indebted for its final and complete 
success. The anomaly is so remarkable, and the results are of 
such transcendant importance, that it is impossible not to feel a 
wish to investigate the causes which have produced so momen- 
tous a change in our relations, and to look into the history and 
existing condition of a people to whom we have undoubtedly 
placed ourselves under very considerable obligations. 

The Punjab has been for a period of only nine years incorpo- 
rated with the British Empire in India. The country of the 
Five Rivers had been traditionally regarded by Indian statesmen as 
a natural barrier between our own territories and Affghanistan, 
and the savage mountain tribes that dwell on its frontier, and was 
always regarded as a kingdom the independence of which it was 
most desirable to maintain, although it could only be considered at 
best as a precarious ally. The people were eminently warlike, and 
the state, with its complete military organization, might, it was 
thought, with management, be made to play a highly important part 
in the event of British India being threatened or invaded from the 
north. Our diplomacy here found a very promising field, and the 
councils of the Punjab were long skilfully directed by the envoys of 
the British Government. But under Runjeet Singh our relations 
assumed even a greater degree of cordiality. That sagacious ruler, 
proud as he was of his military strength, was too intelligent to 
deceive himself as to the reality of British power in India, and 
he entertained a very wholesome dread of offending it. There 
was occasionally some little warlike display bordering on bravado, 
and a harmless affectation of political equality, but he had an 
intimate conviction that, if he ever provoked a serious collision 
with the British Government, his own would be shattered to pieces 
by the first shock. After the death of Runject Singh, however, 
the state was guided by weak and incapable men. The British 
Government had been always an object of jealousy and dislike 
to the Sikh army, and the restraint of able statesmen being re- 
moved, it resolved, in opposition to the judgment of its leaders, 
‘to try its strength with a power which it had long regarded with 
animosity, not only as a rival in arms, but as the usurper of an 
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empire which, in its arrogance, it claimed as incontestably the 
right of the Sikh people, on grounds justified by a fancied poli- 
tical pre-eminence and sanctioned by religion. 

The war of 1845 originated in a Jawless and unprovoked inva- 
sion of the British territories. The prize contended for was the 
sovereignty of India. When the Sutlej ran mingled with the 
blood of ten thousand of the Sikh soldiery, mowed down by the 
murderous volleys of the British infantry which lined its banks, and 
by the terrible fire of horse artillery urged into the stream for 
more effectually accomplishing the deadly work, it was felt by 
the Governor-General then present, that the total destruction of 
the Khalsa army was an act of dread necessity, to be effected, if 
possible, completely and at once, for that without it there could 
be no hope of tranquillity for northern India. 

Events soon proved the correctness of that anticipation. The 
remnant of that great host, which retired sullen and discom- 
fited from the slaughter of Sobraon, again met our battalions 
three years afterwards, for the last time, on the memorable 
fields of Chillianwallah and Goojerat. The campaign in which 
those battles were fought was decisive: the superiority of the 
British arms was finally and decisively established ; and the Sikhs 
acquiesced in the arbitrement of war. 

So remarkable an exhibition of loyalty as this people has 
recently displayed under extraordinary temptations to rebel—such 
a deviation from the conduct which might not unreasonably have 
been expected from a recently-conquered and haughty race, must 
have some special causes, and such are to be found in the docu- 
ments the titles of which we have prefixed to this article. They 
consist of a series of reports from the Chief Commissioner and 
executive officers of the Punjab, extending over a period of seven 
years, commencing in 1849, and terminating in 1856 ; and they 
reflect the highest honour on the great Indian statesmen whose 
exertions and successes they record. It is to be regretted that 
these reports, having been printed at Calcutta, the same publicity 
has not been given to them as to the blue books of our Par- 
liamentary committees. They are equal in importance, and much 
more than equal in interest, to most of the voluminous publications 
that issue from the parliamentary press. We propose, in the first 
place, to take a brief survey of the Punjab in ts geographical 
and physical aspects, and then to sketch its former condition 
under the Sikh régime—more especially under Runjeet Singh, 
one of the last, and by far the most vigorous, of its sove- 
reigns. 

In superficial area the Punjab is about 50,400 square miles; 
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the greatest breadth is 293 miles, and its greatest length 344 
miles. In shape it resembles a vast triangle. Its apex points 
south, and is formed at that spot where the five rivers mingle 
their waters, and roll down their united volume to the sea. The 
eastern side is bounded by the Sutlej, and its feeder, the Beas ; the 
western side by the Sulimanee range and the mountains which 
stretch upwards to the valley of the Cabul river; towards the 
north-west angle the base rests on the hills which overlook the 
valley of Peshawur and Huzara; on proceeding eastward, it 
touches the kingdom of Jummoo and Cashmere. The four 
Doabs, or tracts of land between the great rivers, are still popu- 
larly known by those names which were probably given to them 
in the days of Mogul ascendency. The Baree is situate between 
the Beas and the Ravee, the Rechnah between the Ravee and the 
Chenab, the Cluj between the Chenab and the Jhelum. The 
fourth, enclosed by the Jhelum and the Indus, takes its title 
from the latter, and is called the ‘Sindh Saugor, or Ocean of the 
Indus; of these, the Baree Doab takes the precedence, as contain- 
ing the central Manijha, or home of the Sikh nation, and the three 
greatest cities, Lahore, Umritsur, and Mooltan. 

The face of the country is described as presenting every variety, 
from the most luxuriant cultivation to the most sandy deserts 
.and the wildest prairies of grass and brushwood. ‘A traveller,’ 
it is remarked by one who has accurately noted its peculiarities, 
‘ passing through those lines of communication which traverse the 
‘northern tracts, would imagine the Punjab to be the garden of 
‘India; but, returning to the road which intersects the central 
‘ tract, he would only be impressed with its dreariness and deso- 
‘lation.’ The culture depends upon two causes—the lower 
Himalayan range and the rivers. 


‘From the base of the hills,’ to quote from the description of the 
country by the First Commissioner, the late Sir Henry Lawrence, 
‘there stretches a strip of country from fifty to eighty miles broad, 
watered by mountain rivulets, and for fertility and agriculture un- 
surpassed in Northern India. In their downward course the rivers 
spread wealth and fruitfulness on either side, and their banks are 
enriched with alluvial deposits, and fringed with the finest cultivation. 
These tracts, though unadorned with trees, and unrelieved by any 
picturesque features, are studded with well-peopled villages, are covered 
with two waving harvests in the year, and are the homes of a sturdy, 
industrious, and skilful peasantry. Within this tract are situated 
the sister capitals of Lahore and Umritsur, and most of the chief 
cities.’ 


But far different is the scene that meets the eye in the centres 
ofthe several Doabs. These are interminable wastes overgrown 
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with grass and bushes, interspersed with sheep-walks, and 
indented with the footprints of cattle. They are tenanted by 
nomad pastoral tribes, who collect in these almost inaccessible 
wilds herds of cattle stolen from the agricultural districts. In 
these desolate districts there are, nevertheless, indications that 
the wilderness, now spread out on every side, was once not inferior 
to the most fertile portions of the country. Everywhere are seen 
architectural fragments, the decorations of once opulent cities ; 
ruined villages; the débris of temples; tanks filled with rank 
vegetation ; dry wells and watercourses. These regions have yet 
avalue of the highest importance: from them the capital, great 
towns and cities, and the British cantonments, draw their chief 
supplies of firewood. ‘They yield abundance of grass, and sus- 
tain numberless flocks of cattle, buffaloes, sheep, and goats; and 
the grazing grounds support immense droves of camels that 
carry on the traffic with Cabul. 

The Punjab is a country rich in historical associations. It 
was there that the armies of Europe and India first encountered 
each other, and their respective races first stood face to face. More 
than two thousand years have elapsed since Alexander the Great, at 
the head of a Macedonian force, after threading the tremendous 
defiles of the Hindoo Coosh, and afterwards pursuing the track 
rendered for ever memorable as the scene of one of our great 
military disasters, debouched with his legions into the beautiful 
valley of Peshawur, and pushing on to the Indus, found himself 
in the presence of a formidable native army, prepared to dispute 
his passage of the river, and to bar his progress into the plains 
beyond. Alexander passed his cavalry over the Indus at a ford, 
and his infantry by a bridge of boats, which his engineers had 
been sent forward to construct; and the compact and irresistible 
Greek phalanx soon gave him a complete, but not an easy victory. 
He then advanced into the Punjab, and marched over ground 
that has since so often echoed to the measured tread of British 
infantry. At the Sutlej he was checked in his career, not by an 
enemy, but by the refusal of his troops to proceed, and was com- 
pelled to retrace his steps to the Jhelum. From thence, turning 
to the west, he passed down the banks of the Indus to the 
sea, saw the wide expanse of the Indian Ocean, and mourned over 
his baffled hopes on its wave-worn and melancholy shore. But 
the Punjab has been traversed by conquerors of a different order, 
whose course has been marked by unsparing devastation. The 
conflict of Mahomedanism and Hindooism was fought out upon 
its soil. ‘The Affghan conquered and was expelled from it. 
Tartar hordes overran it. ‘limour, pursuing nearly the same 
route as Alexander, swept over it like an inundation, and inflicted 
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unspeakable sufferings upon its inhabitants. It was long the 
seat of Mahomedan empire before that power penetrated into 
Southern India, and it then teemed with an industrious popula- 
tion, possessed magnificent cities, a flourishing agriculture, and 
an extensive commerce, and its government vied in dignity and 
splendour with that of any power in Asia. 

The flower of the population of the district, before geogra- 
phically sketched, is Jat, which formed the nucleus of the Sikh 
commonwealth and armies. But there are other tribes, inferior 
in historical and political importance, scattered throughout the 
country. Many of the northern tracts belong to Rajpoots. 
From the Beas to the Chenab the Hindoo race predominates ; 
but in all parts of this region Mahomedans are interspersed, a 
_ large portion of whom are said to be of Hindoo origin. Beyond 
the Indus, the pure Mahomedan race prevails. Of. the whole 
population two-thirds are Mussulmans, spurious or genuine; 
the remaining third is composed chiefly of Hindoos, and of these 
one half are Sikhs. The Hindoo races are naturally submissive, 
considering themselves as in a manner born to obedience. The 
pure Mussulman races look upon empire as their natural in- 
heritance ; therefore, up to the Indus, the mass of the population 
may be said to be our natural subjects; beyond that river they 
are our natural antagonists. 

There are, according to a census which has been recently taken, 
seven and a half millions of Mahomedans to five and a half mil- 
lions of Hindoos. In the Lahore division, which contains the 
Manijha, or original home of the Khalsa sect, a careful enumera- 
tion of the Sikhs was made, and there were found to be only 
about two hundred thousand to an aggregate of about three 
millions of people. Fora full account of the origin and reli- 
gious opinions of this remarkable sect, we must refer to Sir John 
Malcolm’s interesting description of the Sikhs, published many 
years since in the Asiatic Register.* The sect was founded. by 
_ Nanak Shah, who was born, a.p. 1469, at a small village in the 

province of Lahore. He attempted to reconcile the religion of 
the Mahomedans and Hindoos, by recalling them to the consi- 
deration of the tenet which they both believed—namely, the 
unity of God. ‘Iam sent, he said to the Mahomedans, ‘to 
‘reconcile your jarring faiths, and I implore you to read the 
‘Hindu scriptures as well as your own; but reading is useless 
‘ without obedience to the doctrine taught, for God has said no 
‘man shall be saved except he has performed good works. The 
‘ Almighty will not ask to what tribe or persuasion he belongs ; 


* Vol. xii. p. 275. 
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‘He will only ask what has he done. Nanak gained many 
proselytes, and his doctrines continued to spread in peace for 
two centuries. But in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
their numbers excited the jealousy of the Mahomedan Govern- 
ment, and from that time the Sikhs may be considered as an 
armed people. A series of bloody contests followed, in which the 
Sikhs were at first entirely crushed; but Guroo Govind gave an 
entirely new character to the religion of the followers of Nanak 
by the complete abolition of caste, wisely judging that the only 
means by which he could ever hope to oppose the Mahomedan 
Government with success was by admitting individuals of every 
caste to the profession of arms. His plan succeeded. Immense 
numbers. of the lower castes joined his ranks, and, on the down- 
fall of the Mogul Government, the Sikhs obtained possession of 
the greater part of the northern and north-western provinces of 
Hindostan. Malcolm describes the faith of the Sikhs as a creed 
of pure deism, blended with the belief of all the absurdities of 
the Hindoo mythology and the fables of Mahomedanism. They 
consider the profession of arms the religious duty of every indi- 
vidual. Sikhism, in its origin, thus appears to have been little 
more than a political association, which men would join or quit 
according to the circumstances of the day. A man is not born 
a Sikh as he is born a Mahomedan or a Hindoo, but he must be 
especially initiated into Sikhism; and now that the Sikh common- 
wealth is broken up, the population ceases to be initiated into 
Sikhism, and reverts to Hindooism. Such is the explanation of 
an undoubted fact, that the Sikh community now bears but a very 
small proportion to the Punjab population; and it corroborates 
what is commonly believed—namely, that the sect is rapidly 
losing its numbers, and that it will be extinct at no distant day. 
The trans-Indus frontier and the Huzara province are remark- 
able not only for their physical features, but for the exciting 
events which have so frequently occurred there. The Huzara 
district consists of a series of valleys encircled with hills. The 
whole tract is extremely wild and romantic; and out of a hori- 
zontal area of 2500 square miles, scarcely more than one-tenth 
is level. In these glens, gloomy with overhanging mountains, 
and shut in on either side by precipitous and inaccessible rocks, 
have lived, for centuries, tribes spurning all law but their own, fight- 
ing with each other for the possession of some trivial advantage, 
and combining to rob and murder every traveller and merchant 
adventurous enough to encounter the perils of their savage wilds. 
In fact, few ever attempted to pass through them without being 
prepared and certain to encounter resistance, and having to fight 
for their property and their lives. These defiles have, from time 
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immemorial, been traversed by caravans and long strings of 
camels laden with the productions of Central Asia; but the mer- 
chants and conductors were always armed to the teeth. The 
chieftains of these tribes, the Turnoulies, the Khagans, the Guk- 
keers, the Guggers, secure in their dark retreats and connected 
by ties of consanguinity and interest with tribes even more law- 
less than themselves, not only spurned all control, but even 
exacted black mail from the rulers of the Punjab. The Moguls 
failed to master them, and the Sikhs only nominally accomplished 
their subjugation. They were only kept down by a moveable 
column, and they took advantage of the Sutle] campaign to rise 
en masse and recapture all the forts in their districts. West and 
south-west of Peshawur are the Affreedies; they hold the Khyber 
and Kohat passes. All the great invaders and potentates of 
Northern India have successively taken them into their pay, and to 
all, including the British Government, they have been treacherous ; 
but since the annexation they have enlisted freely into the British 
army, and are said to make excellent soldiers. There are nume- 
rous other mountain tribes, extending from Scinde to Peshawur, 
with generally similar characteristics, who are able to array and 
bring into the field am aggregate force which is estimated at 
100,000 men. 

It would be impossible to estimate fairly what has been 
accomplished since the Punjab passed under British rule with- 
out reverting to its former history, and comparing it with a 
period which is considered as one of national greatness and pro- 
sperity. 

The various districts previously described were consolidated and 
formed into one kingdom by Runjeet Singh. His government 
was a pure absolutism. Entangled in foreign politics, con- 
stantly at war, and devoting nearly the whole of his resources to 
the development of his military system, he made the magnificent 
army which he formed the primary object of his care. His 
superb cavalry, his steady well-equipped infantry, and his for- 
midable artillery, were brought into the field in a state of the 
highest discipline and efficiency. Nor was the army destitute of 
the primary element in the composition of every effective force. 
Its morale was good. But to raise funds for its maintenance, 
especial attention was of necessity directed to the sources of taxa- 
tion. To Runjeet Singh the fiscal department of his adminis- 
tration was, next to his army, an object of especial care. He 
overlooked few imposts that had ever been levied in any country, 
ancient or modern, civilized or uncivilized. ‘There were taxes 
upon land, upon houses, upon manufactures, upon produce, upon 
persons, upon trades, upon professions, upon luxuries, upon 
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necessaries, upon every article that was imported, and upon 
every article that was exported. Men of rank were appointed 
to the provinces as farmers of the revenue, and they were in- 
vested with plenary powers. The arrangements of the exchequer 
were extremely defective, and afforded ample scope for embezzle- 
ment and fraud. The Mararajah was perfectly aware of this, but 
he also well knew what he was entitled to receive from his officers, 
trusting, it is said, to his tenacious memory, and to such primi- 
tive devices as the notching of a stick. The people were syste- 
matically plundered by the great fiscal officers; but whenever 
the Mararajah required money, it was one of his ordinary re- 
sources to call upon his old servants to account or to demand an 
exorbitant fine for the privilege of exemption. Thus the crafty 
despot reaped the fruits, without incurring the odium, of financial 
oppression ; and, quietly allowing his officers to prey upon his 
subjects, he affected to punish their excesses while he appro- 
priated their gains, and assumed the merit of being the guardian 
and protector of his peuple. 

Although there was no written law, a kind of ‘ rough-anc- 
ready’ justice was dealt out to the people—private property in 
land, the rights of landowners, cultivators, and corporate bodies 
were recognised and protected. The penal code was one of re- 
markable mildness, and contained but two penalties—fine and 
mutilation. As in most countries in a low state of civilization, 
there was scarcely any crime for which impunity could not be 
purchased by the payment of a fine. Capital punishment was 
rare. It was never ordered by Runjeet Singh himself or inflicted 
by his permission. But in the distant mountain districts he 
never interfered, and suffered his governors to take their own 
course of stern and inflexible severity. 

Although the general objects of Government were, on the 
whole, very tolerably attained, the resources of the country were 
strained to the uttermost. No material improvements could be 
undertaken. The roads were in a most wretched condition, the 
canals unnavigable, public edifices in ruins, agriculture was 
neglected, commerce paralysed, and the wealth of the country 
underwent a gradual and even a visible diminution. But Runjeét 
Singh, nevertheless, was popular, the nation was proud of its 
sovereign, the public mind was excited by martial triumphs, its 
ambitious hopes were raised, and the Sikh power, as province 
after province fell under its dominion, appeared to be fulfilling 
the destiny which had been foretold for it by its founder and 
prophet. 

The events of 1845, which compelled the British Government 
to interfere in the management of the kingdom, need not be 
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enumerated here. Every effort was made to strengthen and con- 
solidate the Sikh power, to correct financial abuses, to make the 
country self-dependent, and to reconstitute a state which, in its 
new relations to the British Government, might occupy an im- 
portant position on our frontier, and become one of the firmest 
and most trustworthy of our allies. But in the necessary process 
of reform discontent was engendered; an overgrown and pam- 
pered army could not be reduced without considerable peril to the 
State ; a determination was soon evinced by the soldiery to throw 
off the restraints of Government, and to restore the military 
democracy which prevailed after the death of Runjeet Singh ; and, 
in spite of the fair intentions of the British Government, its policy 
was utterly defeated by the revolt of 1848, and the Punjab be- 
came a British province, after a short but decisive contest im 1849. 

The country was constituted a portion of the British Empire 
in India by the Governor-General’s proclamation. The newly- 
acquired territory was divided into four great circles or commis- 
sionerships. The machinery of Government was set in motion 
by the appointment of a Board of Administration consisting of a 
president and two members. The executive staff consisted of 
commissioners, deputy commissioners, and assistant commis- 
sioners, who were all, in their various degrees, invested with 
triple powers—criminal, civil, and fiscal. A numerous civil staff 
was summoned from the North-western provinces, and directed to 
meet at Lahore, and there was framed a plan for the pacification 
and regeneration of the Punjab, the result of which we shall now 
proceed to detail. 

A disbanding of the soldiery, and a general disarmament 
of the country, were immediately resolved on. A proclamation 
for the latter purpose was placarded in all the districts. Vast 
quantities of arms were seized or surrendered, and the dis- 
mantling of all strongholds was vigorously commenced. The 
manner in which the army was treated, and the spirit in which 
it received the order for its dispersion, are worthy of remark. 
A general muster was called. The men were chiefly collected 
at Lahore, and there paid up and disbanded; the most pro- 
mising were taken into the British service. ‘The infirm and 
superannuated were pensioned. That large bodies of brave men, 
once so turbulent and formidable as to overawe their Government 
and wield the destinies of their country, should lay down their 
arms, receive their arrears, and retire from an exciting profession 
to till the ground without in any place creating a disturbance, is 
conclusive of the effect which had been produced by the mani- 
festation of British power, of the manly forbearance of the Sikhs, 
and of the confidence felt in the justice and good intentions of 
the Government. 
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The general administration of the country was then arranged ; 
civil and criminal courts were established ; offenders were appre- 
hended ; the most vigorous efforts were made to put down crime ; 
and during the first year no less than 8000 convicts were lodged 
in gaol. In the fiscal department summary settlements of the 
land revenue were made in those districts which had not been 
settled under the regency. A new system of excise and customs 
was matured ; scientific surveys and public improvements were 
planned; the coinage was reformed; and the entire British 
system introduced. The first two years of our rule were 
necessarily devoted to the task of originating, rather than of 
carrying out, reforms ; but after that period the progress of the 
country became rapid; and we shall now enumerate as concisely 
as we are able the results of seven years of British administra- 
tion in a territory which had previously suffered all the evils of 
anarchy, alternated with those of barbarous misrule. 

First, then, as regards the moral condition of the country, the 
source of all true civilization, we possess gratifying proof that a 
great revolution of opinion has taken place on some subjects of vital 
importance. There is no doubt but that our known respect for 
human life has told with considerable force upon the Sikh cha- 
racter. This was proved by the movement which took place 
during the year 1853 for the suppression of female infanticide. 
The whole of the Punjab seems to have been infected with this 
enormity. The principal incentive to the cruel and unnatural 
practice seems to have been inability to afford the marriage ex- 
penditure which custom rendered necessary. The first move- 
ment for the suppression of the evil was made very soon after 
our connexion with that country, for, in 1852, meetings on 
the subject were held, and attended by the representatives of 
many influential tribes. In 1853, full and authentic informa- 
tion was obtained by the Judicial Commissioner, and sub- 
mitted to the Government; and, on the recommendation of the 
Chief Commissioner, the Governor-General ordered that a meet- 
ing of the representatives of all the tribes in the Punjab should 

be held at Umritsur on the occasion of one of the great national 
festivals. At this important gathering all the nobility and 
priesthood of the old régime, and the influential men of all 
classes, assembled to deliberate on a high moral question, and to 
inaugurate a great social change. The Sikh sirdar, the priest of 
Nanak, the chieftain of the hills, the rich merchant, the Ma- 
homedan doctor, the Hindoo pundit, were all there; and there 


were also present, in their public capacities, the British Commis- 
sioners of almost every district. 


‘The first city of the Punjab,’ to follow the striking description of 
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this meeting in the official Report, ‘had scarcely ever seen such an 
assemblage as that which the public occasion and the annual festival 
had drawn together. The surrounding plain was covered with tents 
and canvas, the streets and sacred tanks were thronged with worship- 
pers and spectators. Then the conclave of delegates of all the tribes 
and classes assembled under a spacious awning, solemnly covenanted 
before the European officers that they would prescribe and cause the 
observance of such rules regarding the intermarrying between various 
subdivisions of the same tribe, and regarding the reduction of mar- 
riage expenses to a moderate scale graduated to rich and poor, so that 
no man should feel any real difficulty in providing for his daughter 
in marriage, and should consequently have no motive for the commis- 
sion of infanticide. The rules in question were fixed in detail by 
committees, and were published and proclaimed. The fame of this 
meeting spread far and wide throughout the province, and the impres- 
sion it created sunk deep into the minds of the people.’ 


Within two months after this great meeting supplementary 
meetings were held in other places in the Punjab, and similar 
resolutions to those of Umritsur were passed. ‘These measures 
are said to have been highly successful. Great vigilance and 
perseverance have been displayed by the Commissioners, their 
deputies, and assistants, in carrying into practice the beneficial 
rules which were agreed upon, and their observance is watched 
with the utmost interest. Many influential individuals of high 
caste and station, great officers of State under the former 
régime, rich bankers, and leading burghers of the principal cities, 
have set a good example by reducing marriage expenses; and a 
doctor of Mahomedan law even published a pamphlet to prove, 
from the Koran, the wisdom and propriety of the movement. 

Of the recent triumphs of Indian statesmanship, that of con- 
ciliating and civilizing the mountain frontier tribes is, perhaps, 
the greatest. These long-lawless people have been completely 
overcome by kindness, and are now ruled by moral instead of 
physical force. No part of the Punjab has made greater progress 
than those hill provinces which, under the Sikh régime, presented 
only an aspect of armed and sullen resistance to the Government. 
The district of Huzara, the most turbulent of the whole, and 
which required the constant presence of a strong division of the 
Sikh army, under the sternest of its commanders, is now ruled 
with the most perfect ease, and requires only a small body of 
police for its security. The people have, without a single ex- 
ception, proved loyal. The agricultural classes have been con- 
ciliated by a light assessment, and the peasantry, left to the 
management of their own chiefs, have consented to abstain alto- 
gether from plunder, and even to pay a light contribution to the 
revenue. ‘They no longer cultivate,’ says the Chief Commis- 
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sioner, ‘armed to the teeth, with the sword and matchlock by 
‘ their side, but they gratify their martial spirit by enlisting into 
‘ British regiments, and distinguish themselves in service as the 
‘ best soldiers in India.’ 


‘Certain great causes,’ says Mr. Cooper, ‘ have doubtlessly operated 
in keeping the Swatees, the Peshawurries, and the Kabulees well 
affected. The assessment of the valley is of lightness to them for- 
merly unknown. The Douranees ground the people to the dust, they 
do so at Kabul to this day. The Sikhs levied annually twelve lacs 
from the valley, and as much more in plunder. The British Govern- 
ment contents itself, and makes the people content, by taking six lacs 
per annum, and spending as much monthly! Never, therefore, were 
the people so prosperous. The ownership of land is eagerly sought 
for. During the Sikh and Douranee dynasties every one shrunk from 
the risk—each tried to prove he was not a landowner ; now every rood 
is contested. Deeds and bonds of fifty years back are hunted up and 
eagerly produced. Old claimants from Bokhara or Kabul descend, 
and try to revive their possessions in the valley.’* 


Connected with our successful treatment of the frontier tribes, 
and as showing the distance to which our name and prestige have, 
by their means, penetrated into Central Asia, we may mention the 
singular fact that, in the year 1854, an ambassador arrived at 
Peshawur from the Khan of Koran ‘asking for aid against the 
Russians, who had taken the fort of Ask Musjia, and occupied 
an extensive tract of land within that territory on the banks of 
the river Seer, or Taxartes. With great difficulty he reached 
Peshawur, travelling through Barukshan, Tashkund, and Swat. 
The ambassador remained nearly a year at Peshawur, where he and 
his followers were entertained at the public cost, and left it most 
unwillingly, apparently disinclined to resign such good quarters. 

A diminution of crime is one of the surest tests of the moral 
progress of a country. On this important point we find in the 
reports ample and satisfactory assurance. Our known determi- 
nation to protect life by the severest of penalties has, undoubtedly, 
had its effect in deterring from heinous crimes. Murder is in- 
variably punished by death, and frequent instances are mentioned 
in which it certainly would have been committed, had it not been 
for the conviction that under our laws the consequence would be 
capital punishment. 

The principles of criminal law, as applicable to a country like 
the Punjab, were laid down with great judgment by the first 
Commissioner on entering upon the duties of his office. The 
were adapted in some measure to the social condition of the 
people. Crimes not denoting great depravity were treated with 


* Crisis in the Punjab, p. 73. 
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lenity ; crimes in themselves destructive of morality and socially 
dangerous, with unusual severity. In the Punjab, gang robbery 
was long considered a national virtue. The violent seizure of 
property, of villages, and even of territory, was the object of all 
who aspired to power or to fame. The Sikh nobility were no 
better than an hereditary aristocracy of robbers. The early his- 
tory of the Khalsa shows that the chieftains of the tribe were 
merely daring dacoits ; and it is to this crime, practised first on a 
small scale, and then gradually leading on to rebellion, that a 
few of the more fanatic of the sect are said still to look for the 
ultimate recovery of their political influence. 

As in some other countries in a low state of civilization, robbery 
on a large scale was not regarded as a crime; indeed, for a long 
time the heads of tribes in the Punjab would not give their 
daughters in marriage to those who had not distinguished them- 
selves in this their common vocation. Dacoity has now been 
completely suppressed, the few cases that still occasionally occur 
on the frontier being considered as merely border raids. Much 
has been done towards the accomplishment of this great change 
by the opening up and cultivation of the robber tracts. Fields 
of corn now wave where dense jungle long constituted the haunts 
and hiding-places of banditti. But far more has been accom- 
plished by moral influence. The prestige of the occupation is 
gone. Formerly rapine was regarded as the only employment 
befitting a man of rank. It is now looked upon as a disrepu- 
table pursuit, and unbecoming a person who possesses the smallest 
claim to respectability. Cattle-lifting is still said to be prevalent 
in the southern regions, which are far less civilized than other 
portions of the Punjab, and there, as yet, the vulgar cattle-lifter, 
like the Scottish Highlander of old, does not consider his pro- 
fession a disgrace. 

The administration of justice is one of those departments of 
government in which the Punjab administration has been particu- 
larly successful. The judicial system of India is an evil of gigantic 
magnitude, at once a grievance to the people and a reproach 
to ourselves. But from the Punjab—happily for the population 
—it has been altogether excluded, and a simple system of private 
arbitration, or a process analogous in its character to that of our 
County Courts, has been adopted in its stead. The sagacious 
rulers of this proyince have widely fostered that rude and simple 
tribunal, the ‘ Punchayet,’ to which the country had long been 
accustomed, and which was found most effectual in the regula- 
tion of private affairs, and of those social interests which are 
most important and dearest to mankind. The only addition 
made by the British Government to this, the primitive institution 
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of the people, has been a detailed code of rules to regulate the 
proceedings of arbitrators. The advantages of the system are 
clearly stated by the Commissioner. 


‘We are, indeed, without elaborate laws, but we have brief rules 
explaining in an accessible form the main provisions of the several 
systems of native laws, on such matters as inheritance, marriage, 
adoption, testamentary, or other disposition of property, and setting 
forth the chief principles to be observed ; in other branches of the law, 
such as contracts, sales, mortgages, debt, commercial usage, we have 
the most open and liberal provisions for the admission of evidence. 
We have complete arrangements for reference to arbitration, and for 
the ascertainment of local custom. We have a procedure without any 
pretension to technical exactitude, but a procedure which provides for 
the litigants and their respective witnesses being confronted in open 
court, for a decision being arrived at immediately after this brief forensic 
controversy, and for judgment being delivered to the parties then and 
there. We have a method for executing decrees which, while it allows 
no door to be opened for evasion or delay on the part of the defendant, 
and thus renders a decree really valuable to the plaintiff, as being 
capable of ready enforcement, and gives him his right free from lien, 
incumbrance, or doubt; yet, on the other hand, prevents the defen- 
dant from being hastily dealt with, or from being placed at the merey 
of his creditor. We have Small-cause Courts scattered all over the 
country, and several regular courts at every central station, so that 
everywhere justice is near. Our civil system may appear rough and 
ready. Whether if would be suited to other provinces in a different 
degree of civilization, and with a different machinery at command, 
may be a question, but in the Punjab it attains the broad and plain 
object aimed at, and without doubt gives satisfaction to the people.’ 


Education in the Punjab has been an object of considerable 
attention. As soon as it was known that the Government in- 
terested itself in the subject, numerous petitions were presented 
for the establishment of schools. Manifestations of popular 
sympathy are so rare in India that it is gratifying to find opinion 
expressing itself in so unusual a manner. Female education is 
to be met with in all parts of the Punjab, which, as it is almost 
unknown in other parts of India, is indicative of a higher social 
organization. All classes have manifested an earnest desire for 
instruction. Many long-established schools have considerably 
increased, and the upper classes are said to display a high 
degree of intelligence, and to evince a strong desire for advance- 
ment, both in Asiatic literature and European science. The 
agricultural classes are less apathetic, and less illiterate than 
might have been expected; and the working classes generally 
display considerable activity of mind and aptitude for learning. 
A strong desire to acquire English has been shown both at 
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Umritsur and Lahore. Many Punjabee noblemen and gentle- 
men have had their sons taught it privately, and many natives of 
Bengal who possess a smattering of English find regular employ- 
ment as teachers. Sixty government schools have been already 
established ; one normal school had been commenced, and it is 
proposed to impart the first principles of education in a ver- 
nacular form, and to indoctrinate the mass of the people 
with the plain elements of European knowledge in their own 
language. 
- In material wealth we doubt if any country has undergone so 
speedy an augmentation, or has benefited in so remarkable a 
manner from the energy and liberality of its rulers. Its agricul- 
ture, like that of almost all other Eastern countries, had been 
for ages in an unprogressive state. With a soil in many places 
of inexhaustible fertility, there was in general little necessity for 
resorting to artificial methods for increasing the amount of pro- 
duce, when the population fell off; and not more than one-fourth 
of the total area of the country was, on a recent survey, found to 
be cultivated. Irrigation from wells or canals had been always 
an essential aid to production. Three-fourths of the crops con- 
sist of wheat, barley, Indian corn, maize, and rice. Sugar of 
excellent quality, cotton, indigo, linseed, turnips, pepper, tobacco, 
turmeric, poppy, hemp, and a great variety of vegetables are 
grown. There is a vast pasturage and enormous numbers of 
sheep, goats, camels, and cattle of a stunted breed. The culti- 
vators are essentially peasant proprietors. As a rule, each man 
owns and tills his own glebe, for which he pays revenue. He 
has only to provide for the cost of cultivation and the Govern- 
ment demand, and the rest of the produce is his own. The 
Government assessment does not exceed one-fifth of the gross 
value of the produce in rich tracts, and one-sixth or one- 
eighth, or even less, in poor ones. Landed property is rather 
minutely subdivided. There are vast numbers of respectable 
yeomen who dwell in substantial cottages, have patches of garden 
cultivation round their wells, keep brood mares, and possess a 
yoke or two of oxen and small herds of cattle, and are able to 
spend considerable sums at marriage and other family festivities. 
An agri-horticultural society was early established in the 
Punjab, and received liberal assistance from the Government. It 
now numbers among its supporters a great many native chiefs and 
gentlemen of property and influence. A complete investigation 
has been made into the state of agriculture, with a view to the 
correction of its defects. The waste of manure, the exhaustion 
of the soil by a bad rotation of crops, an injudicious method of 
planting, inattention to the quality of staples, have all been noted 
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for correction; and attention has been called to what is now 
undoubtedly the greatest want of the Punjab, namely, a superior 
description of produce as a substitute for the excessive quantity 
of corn which 1s at present raised in the country. 

The sudden pacification of the province, and the cessation of 
military and political employment, compelled a much larger pro- 
portion of the population to devote themselves to agriculture than 
the demands of the country required. Production became ex- 
cessive, and a cycle of unusually favourable seasons aggravated 
the distress caused by superabundance. Prices fell 50 per cent., 
and the markets were flooded with cereal produce for which there 
was no market. In the present state of the province, too large a 
proportion of the population devotes itself to agriculture, and a 
much larger quantity of grain is produced than consumed. Prices 
are forced down to an unremunerative point, embarrassment is the 
necessary result, and the cultivator is unable to pay the Govern- 
ment assessment, and often deserts his estate in seasons of un- 
usual fertility rather than resort to the village banker for an 
usurious loan. He is oppressed by the abundance of his crops, 
sinks under the very bounty of nature, and the choicest blessings 
of Providence bring with them only calamity and distress. 
The great desideratum is to find a market for this superfluity. 
But the Punjab cannot export to the west, or to the north, as 
those regions are poor; nor can it export to the east, as 
there is already abundance in that direction ; it can only, there- 
fore, export to Kurrachee, the port destined to be the outlet for 
the surplus production of this fertile land ; and there are distant 
markets, to which we shall shortly allude, ready to compete for 
and absorb it. 

The Agricultural Society of the Punjab has been successful in 
its experiments in flax growing; samples which were sent both to 
Calcutta and Bombay were highly approved of by the Chambers 
of Commerce. It has proposed to establish grass farms on the 
plan of the winter meadows of Italy. The aid of the Government 
has been obtained for procuring seeds from Europe of the pro- 
ductions which it is desired to naturalize, and the society possesses 
correspondents, not only in England and America, but in Florence, 
Turin, Naples, Cadiz, and Sydney. Measures have been taken to 

improve the quality of the wool, large quantities of which are now 
exported ; and the Punjab is likely to become, at no distant period, 
a highly important wool-producing country. Agricultural 
machinery has been introduced to a limited extent, and is used, 
without any feeling of prejudice, by native farmers. 

The cultivation of tea requires a special notice, from its im- 
portant bearing upon the future prosperity of the country. The 
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Kangra district has been found to be highly favourable to the 
growth of the tea-plant. A large, naturally fertile, undulating 
plain, named Holta, stretching along the base of the Himalayan 
range, was selected as a field for experiment, and about 500 acres 
were planted. The result has been most satisfactory, and when 
the plantations come into full bearing, the return, both in pro- 
duce and money, will, it is said, be ample. The inhabitants of 
the Punjab are great consumers of tea, but as these hill teas are 
highly acceptable to the European community, they outbid the 
native purchasers. The produce of the first season was sold at 
Noorpoorin March, 1854. The auction was most successful, and 
the flavour and quality of the teas were found to be excellent. 
The total quantity sold was 709 lbs. which realized 977 rupees, 
or about 2s. 3d. per pound. ‘There are at the foot of the Hima- 
layan range in the Punjab extensive tracts peculiarly suitable 
for the growth of the tea-plant, and there is no doubt that its cul- 
tivation will be greatly and rapidly extended. 

It has been the object of the new Government, not only to 
enrich, but to adorn the country committed to its care. The 
Sikh government was systematically regardless of trees, and 
scarcely recognised any right of property in them. The country 
thus became bare, and, notwithstanding its general fertility, had a 
desolate and uninviting aspect. The Commissioners of the new 
province resolved to repair the waste of ages, by planting on a 
seale of magnificent liberality. Now no district is without its 
nursery of plants, no canal bank without its thriving saplings, 
no road without its young avenue, no public building without its 
grove. In a hotregion like the Punjab, the refreshing verdure of 
trees, and the luxury of their shade, must be deeply felt and appre- 
ciated. In the Lahore district no less than 415,000 trees have 
been planted ; and in the Goordaspoor district, 434,000. In Goo- 
jeranwalla forty miles of road have been planted; and in many 
villages the landholders have been induced to sow trees and plant 
seedlings round their wells. In the trans-Sutlej states, 50,000 trees 
have been sown or planted in the Kangra district ; in Jullundur, 
28,000. In other districts hedgerows have been planted out in 
all directions for miles, and groves formed at proper intervals. 
The peasantry have been very generally induced to sow and 
plant out useful trees near their wells and along their irriga- 
tion watercourses. ‘Three millions of trees are said to have been 
thus produced, which, together with those planted by the local 
officers, make up a total of six millions. Even this number, 
large as it is, is said to be small relatively to the wants of the 
country. Four trees have becn estimated as the proper number 
to a cultivated acre; at this rate, there being twelve millions of 
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cultivated acres, no less than fifty millions of trees will be needed, 
and are now being raised for these territories. 

The agricultural produce of the country has more than doubled 
since it came under our rule. The cultivated area of the Punjab 
has been estimated at 12,751,151 acres’; and full three-fourths 
of this area are grown with articles of daily food, wheat, barley, 
Indian corn, maize, and rice. The annual production of cereals 
is calculated at 2,863,022 tons. Taking the population of the 
Punjab at 13,000,000, and the consumption as 360 lbs. to each 
person, they would consume 2,107,143 tons in a year, which, 
deducted from the aggregate produce, leaves a surplus of 
777,481 tons. This surplus left in the Punjab not only gluts its 
markets, but is the occasion of considerable loss to the Govern- 
ment. Prices fall below the remunerative point, and the revenue 
suffers from defaleations. Can a foreign market be found for 
this surplus produce, and can an easy communication with a port 
of shipment be effected? To both these questions satisfactory 
answers can be returned. It has been already found that, even 
under all the disadvantages of the present imperfect means of 
transit, the wheat of the Punjab can be profitably exported to the 
Mauritius. And in the very important evidence given, in the last 
session of Parliament, before a Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to inquire into the future colonization of 
India, we find the following statements :— 

‘ Chairman—Do you think that corn might be exported from India 
in consequence of the abundance of its production there ? 

‘I should consider that it might. I had occasion to inquire into the 

iculture of the Punjab in 1853. A series of questions were circu- 
lated by the Government to all the civil officers in the district; and 
from their replies I framed a general report on the subject, which I 
now hold in my hand. I will mention, with regard to the price of corn, 
that in one portion of that report I stated that the prices of wheat at 
Lahore and Mooltan were equivalent to 1s. 6d. and 1s. 33d. per 
Winchester bushel of 60]bs. In North America, in the shipping 
places on Lakes Erie and Michigan, the prices of wheat, the produce 
of Ohio and the West, as stated by my brother, Mr. Seymour 
‘Tremenheere, in 1851, in his work on the United States and Canada, 
were from 2s. 24d. to 2s. 84d., for the same weight ; and is sold at 
Liverpool for 5s. 9d. per bushel.’* 


These figures leave an ample margin for freight and other 
charges, and are conclusive as to the power of the Punjab to com- 
pete successfully with the United States in one of her great 
staples of production. 

It is stated, moreover, by one of the members of the Supreme 


* Evidence of Major-General G, B. Tremenheere. 
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Council, in his remarks on the agriculture of the Punjab, that in 
all probability the colonies of South Australia must be de- 
pendent, in a measure, on external aid for their supplies of food ; 
and that there is no country that can meet the demand more 
readily than India; and under the extensive system of railroads 
proposed, and now in progress, for facilitating its internal com- 
munications, and which reaches from Jhelum to the sea, a market 
will assuredly be opened for the wheat-producing provinces of 
the North such as has never yet existed, and never could have 
been imagined under the régime of the native powers. 

Umritsur is not only the first mart in the Punjab, but one of 
the first commercial cities of Upper India. Its merchants 
transact business not only with all parts of Hindoostan, but 
also with Europe and Central Asia. To this city come the 
choicest Asiatic products: the wool of Thibet, the shawls of 
Cashmere, the dried fruit and spices of Affghanistan, the carpets 
of Turkey, the silks of Bokhara, the furs and skins of Tartary, 
the chintzes and leather of Russia. In return for these are 
exported the piece-goods and iron of Europe, the fabrics of 
Bengal, the sugar of Hindoostan and the Punjab. Of this trade, 
amounting, according to reliable returns, to 3,500,0001. per 
annum, a large proportion proceeds to and from Calcutta by the 
Grand Trunk Road, another portion to Bombay, by difficult 
and laborious land-routes through Central India, and the 
desert routes of Rajpootana; and a third (and at present the 
least portion) to Kurrachee by water-carriage on the Indus 
and its tributaries. The most important results will ensue when 
the rail shall be open from Umritsur to Mooltan. The traffic is 
already considerable and promising, but it cannot be too strongly 
urged that the rates of carriage by rail should be kept very low, 
so as to attract bulky commodities. The present navigation of 
the Punjab rivers being very defective, the greater part of the 
existing water-traffic will naturally prefer the railway, if the cost 
of transit is small. We have no doubt that large quantities of 
low-priced agricultural produce would, in such case, find their 
way over the projected lines of communication to the great 
western port of Upper India. ‘There are known to be nearly six 
millions of cultivable acres in the Punjab yet to be brought under 
the plough; the population is hardy, industrious, and prolific ; and 
it is scarcely possible to assign any limit to the development of 
the great resources with which the country abounds, or to the 
future prosperity of its inhabitants. 

The public works which have been planned and undertaken, 
since the pacification and settlement of the Punjab, are of 
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extraordinary magnitude, and deserve especial notice. They 
have all been placed under the direction of a Board, with 
adequate funds at its disposal, and the operations relating to 
them may be classed under the following heads ;—1, roads; 2, 
canals; 3, river-bridges; 4, surveys. 

The roads of the Punjab are classified as military roads, roads 
for external commerce, and roads for internal commerce. The 
Grand Trunk Road from Lahore to Peshawur presented great en- 
gineering difficulties. ‘There were impetuous rivers to be bridged, 
defiles to be passed, torrents to be spanned, even a mountain to 
be cut through, innumerable excavations to be made, the Indus 
to be skirted by the precipitation of a solid cliff into the river, 
and endless ravines to be filled up. The entire length of the 
road is 264 miles; and its difficulties, and the expenditure neces- 
sary for overcoming them, may be conceived from the following 
enumeration. 103 great bridges were required, and 459 minor 
ones. To the natural obstacles were added the scarcity of labour : 
645,000/. had, at the end of the year 1856, been expended on 
this road, at the rate of 23501. per mile. ‘The cost, according to 
the finally revised estimates, inclusive of floating bridges and 
metalling, will not, it is stated, fall short of one million sterling, 
and the cost per mile will be from 40001. or 45001. But this road 
is only a portion of the Grand Trunk Line of Upper India from 
Calcutta to Peshawur. The Punjab portion of it extends from 
Kurnal, on the confines of the North-western provinces, to Pesha- 
wur, a distance of 511 miles. 

The expenditure of the Government has not been confined 
to the Grand Trunk Line. In Huzara, 110 miles of excellent 
hill road have been made and partially bridged, imparting a new 
development to the commerce of the district. In the Peshawur 
valley, 77 miles of road and 189 bridges and drains have been 
constructed. In the wild Kohat district three valuable military 
roads, and numerous other roads, have been roughly made, and 
numerous branch roads have been constructed by the civil officers 
in their respective districts, partly from the Government revenues, 
and partly from local funds. 

On the whole, up to the date of the most recent of the reports, 
8749 miles of new road have been constructed, with more or less 
completeness. This is an enormous and astonishing aggregate 
for a country which has so recently passed through the crisis of 
a conquest, and contrasts in the strongest possible manner with 
too many other portions of British India, where such roads as 
exist have been long notoriously in a state discreditable to a 
civilized power. But the northern portion of the Punjab will 
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be traversed by an important section of the railroad from Cal- 
cutta to Peshawur; and this section of it will, in a military and 
political point of view, be of more consequence perhaps than 
any other part. It will render the whole power of the Empire 
capable of being rapidly concentrated and brought to bear upon 
a spot of vital importance to our relations in Central Asia and the 
countries bordering upon Europe ; and, in a commercial point of 
view, will form the communication between them and British India. 
The vast field presented by the Punjab for the construction of 
canals must be obvious from its name. ‘The Land of the 
Five Rivers’ abounds in ancient but long-abandoned water- 
courses. The works which have fallen into decay, as well as 
those which have been planned and executed by the present 
Government, consist of two classes—namely, inundation canals 
and permanent canals. ‘The inundation canals consist of chan- 
nels which are full of water during the latter part of the spring, 
the summer, and the autumn, and are empty during the winter. 
In this season the water of the rivers is not sufficiently high to 
enter them; but as it rises in the spring from the melting of 
the Himalayan snows, it gradually enters the channels which are 
prepared for its reception, and which become full as the floods 
attain their summer height. From being thus inundated, the 
channels are called inundation canals. The value of water in 
the arid districts of the Punjab is incalculable, and at a time 
when vegetation would otherwise perish under the solar blaze, 
these canals, flooding the adjacent lands from April to October, 
diffuse fertility over vast areas of otherwise unproductive land ; 
and instead of a region blasted, as by the breath of a furnace, 
with perpetual sterility, the country presents a picture of the 
greatest luxuriance, blooming in all the bright diversities of cul- 
tivation and with interminable fields of golden corn. Ina former 
age these canals were conducted over the country from each of 
the five rivers, and many traces of them are still perceptible ; and 
near them the ruins, not of villages only, but of cities, the memo- 
rials of former civilization and of an affluence which has long 
since passed away. The British Government, at the annexation, 
found many canals of this description in good order, in the 
neighbourhood of Moultan, and in the Baree Doab, between the 
Sutlej and the Ravee. All these it has improved and regulated ; 
and there are in the valleys of the Chenab, Jhelum, and the 
Indus, many which only require the application of labour to 
restore them to their former efficiency; when land, at present 
covered with a wilderness of jungle, will again attract population, 


and vie in richness and fertility with the most favoured portions 
of the country. 
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The other description of canal is the permanent canal. Four 
have been projected. One is a work of the highest importance ; 
and so much skill has been applied to overcome engineering 
difficulties of extraordinary magnitude, that we may be per- 
mitted to refer to it in some detail. The Great Baree Doab 
Canal is intended to provide for the wants of the district 
which lies between the Ravee and the Sutlej. No part of 
the Punjab is so important, politically and socially; and no- 
where is there so much land capable of a high cultivation, so 
large a supply of labour, or so vigorous and thriving a popu- 
lation. This great canal, with its three branches, has been so 
planned as to be conducted through the entire extent of the 
Doab. It is to be 247 miles in length, and commences from the 
point where the river Ravee debouches from the lowest of the 
Himalayan ranges. It will traverse the heart of the Manijha, or 
original Sikh country; thence striking into the wastes which form 
the lower Doab, and running past numberless ruins, the relics of 
a former and advanced civilization. The length of the main 
line and its several branches will make an aggregate of 466 miles. 
During the winter months the entire waters of the Ravee will be 
drained off, and the bed left dry, in order to feed the canal head, 
which will roll down a body of 3000 cubic feet of water per 
second. From this immense supply 1500 cubic feet are to be 
deducted for the branches. The main channel will then convey 
1500 to spread irrigation down to the 180th mile, from which 
point the canal is intended only for navigation. A space of 
from 800 to 400 feet along the banks of the canal and its 
branches, throughout its whole extent, has been appropriated for 
avenues, and plantations of forest and timber have been com- 
menced ; corn-mills and oil and sugar-presses are to be con- 
structed at the various falls of the canal, and the banks will 
doubtless in these places, in due time, be lined with prosperous 
homesteads and villages. 

The entire outlay was at first estimated at 530,0001., and the 
annual net returns at 145,0001., or 27} per cent. These returns 
were calculated from the time that the people throughout the 
line might be supposed to have availed themselves to the utmost 
of the facilities afforded for irrigation; but although the esti- 
mate for construction was carefully framed, it became apparent, 
as the work progressed, that the cost would greatly exceed the 
anticipated amount, and would not fall short of one million ster- 
ling. This canal will restore animation and fertility to a tract 
which was once the abode of men and the scene of commercial 
and agricultural activity, but which, in the revolution of centuries, 
has become a haunt of wild beasts, a wilderness of weeds and 
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jungle, rendered even more mournful in its desolation by the 
wide-spread ruins of the past. 

The rivers of the Punjab, from the peculiarity of their cha- 
racter, are difficult to cross, and require an arrangement for their 
passage, consisting of a floating-bridge and a ferry combined. 
In the summer season, when swollen by the melted snow, these 
great rivers rise above their ordinary banks, and spread them- 
selves out in vast lakes over the surrounding country. To facili- 
tate their passage at all periods of the year, bridges of boats have 
now been provided, varying in length according to the seasons. 
The boats required for this purpose are of considerable size and 
great strength, and are fixed and held together at their moorings 
by massive anchors and chain cables, The Indian arsenals were 
unable to supply the great demand made upon them by the 
engineers. ‘here were required for these works a total of 233 
chain cables and 224 anchors of large size. Not more than one- 
half could be obtained in India; the rest were procured from 
England, and are now employed in permanently bridging these 
great streams during every season of the year. 

The water communications of the country were found in a 
most imperfect and neglected state when it came into our posses- 
sion, and the administrators of the province have as yet been 
able to do little to improve them. This, however, has arisen not 
from any insensibility to their importance, but it is doubted 
whether a complete navigability of all the rivers can be effected. 
The country trade, however, is susceptible of vast development. 
It is at present carried on in boats, and to a small extent by 
steam-vessels belonging to the Indus flotilla. If the navigability 
of the Punjab rivers shall be established, steamers of great power, 
small draught, and cheap freight may be introduced ; but it ap- 
pears to be the better opinion, that it would be easier to adapt 
the steamers to the rivers as they are, than to deepen or alter 
the existing channels; and if steamers of 2 or 23 feet draught 
could be constructed, there is reason to hope they would success- 
fully navigate the Punjab rivers throughout the year; but, as 
before remarked, the utmost cheapness of transport must be aimed 
at, to enable the humbler agricultural produce with which the 
Punjab is at present surfeited, to find a profitable outlet. 


‘ Should this great result be attained, there will come a time,’ says 
the Commissioner of the Punjab, ‘ though this generation may not 
see it, when the valley of the Indus, as the highway of wealth and 
civilization, shall rival the valley of the Ganges; when the means of 
cultivation in the plains of the Punjab shall have been greatly ex- 
tended ; when half the waters of the rivers shall have been diverted 
to irrigation in all directions; when existing products scantily grown 
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shall have been converted into real staples ; when new European pro- 
ducts shall have become familiar, and when, not only all these pro- 
ducts shall be exported by the Indus, but also manufactures yet to be 
developed and articles from the regions beyond the Himalayas, and 
from the central Asian countries.’ 

There is one public work that it would not be right to pass 
over in an enumeration of the benefits which the Punjab adminis- 
tration has conferred upon the country. We allude to the profes- 
sional revenue survey. The total area surveyed is 14,000 square 
miles, at an average cost of a little less than 31. per mile. 
What are termed ‘interior details’ are given for every estate, not 
only the boundaries have been sketched, but the surface of the 
ground has been exactly portrayed. 


‘ Every detail of cultivation, of forest, grove, bushwood, of sterile 
waste and sand, of hillock and ravine, of pool, marsh, and rivulet, of 
road and path, of building, habitation, and garden, have all been de- 
picted and represented with coloured variations. The area of each 
description has also been ascertained, that is, the area under cultiva- 
tion or taken up by pathways, or covered with forest, or absorbed by 
streams, so that each map not only presents, with scientific precision, 
the external boundary and area of each estate, but also its phy- 
sical aspect and its internal peculiarities. These maps, when fitted 
together on a small scale, for entire districts, furnish the most 
complete topographical information that can be desired, and if 
the local details furnished by the survey and settlement together be 
considered, if it be reflected that every field throughout the extensive 
territory lying between the Jumna and the Jhelum has been sketched, 
then how many landlords in Europe could show such information as is 
here given, not for single estates and manors, but for whole districts. 


and provinces? And this survey is exclusive of other surveys which. 


have been completed in the Cis- and Trans-Sutlej States.’* 


Nor ought we to omit to notice, among the great public works,, 
the splendid barracks which have been erected for the accommo- 
dation of European troops. These are lofty, spacious, and well- 
ventilated, and perhaps superior to the barracks of any country 
in the world: 2000 or 2500 cubic feet of air are allowed to each 
man. There is one main apartment in which the men live and 
sleep, and side rooms in which they mess: every practicable 
arrangement is also made to mitigate the heat of summer by means 
of punkahs, or pendant fans and mats of wetted grass. However 
grievous are the defects of barrack accommodation and their re- 
sults at home, ample care has been taken of the comfort and 
health of our troops in the Punjab. 

Nor have the claims of religion been forgotten. The govern- 
ment has spent 35,0001. in the erection of seventeen churches, 

* Report on the Punjab. 
NO. LVIII. HH 
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providing accommodation for about 8000 persons ; a number equal 
to about two-thirds of the European forces ordinarily stationed 
in these territories ; and while attending to the spiritual necessi- 
ties of their own countrymen, the humane and enlightened rulers 
of this new province, have not been regardless of such of the 
native wants as they could consistently provide for. They have 
established dispensaries on an extensive scale at or near all the 
large cities. In the course of the year 1855, 71,000 persons 
were relieved at these stations. The establishments attached to 
them are maintained by the Government, slightly aided by sub- 
scriptions from European residents. No charge is made for 
medicines or attendance ; and these institutions, in fact, consti- 
tute a State charity on a very comprehensive scale. The natives 
appreciate highly the relief they receive, and such a proof of the 
benevolence of their Government must tend to confirm their 
favourable disposition towards it. 

The financial position of the country, notwithstanding the 

enormous expenditure on public works, is most satisfactory. 
The history of the fiscal system, under the Sikh régime, proves 
that the State exacted a far larger proportion of the produce of 
the soil than could be permanently realized without impairing 
the capital with which there, as everywhere else, agriculture must 
be supported. Under these circumstances it was clearly the 
policy of the British Government to reduce the demand. By the 
Sikh system the Government share of the gross produce was as- 
sumed, as a matter of right, to be one-half, and from lands of 
great natural fertility even more was frequently obtained. As a 
rule, however, the public demand is said to have varied from 
two-fifths to one-third of the gross produce. Payment in money 
was sometimes taken, but the Government more frequently took 
a share of the produce and disposed of it. 
' In 1847,-under the regency, a general money assessment, 
termed the summary settlement, was commenced. The arrange- 
ment then made conferred a great benefit on the people by the 
fiscal relief which it immediately afforded. There was of neces- 
sity at first a considerable sacrifice of revenue, and at the close of 
the assessment, in 1847, it did not exceed 980,0007. The 
reduction of the land-tax was roughly estimated at at least 25 
per cent. 

This tax furnishes three-fourths of the revenue, and is paid 
by agriculturalists, comprising three-fourths of the population. 
The assessments have been generally fixed for periods of twenty 
or thirty years, except in the Punjab proper, where the term is 
ten years, with a provision for its further extension ; and, after 
careful inquiry, it has been ascertained that the Government 
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demand does not now exceed one-fifth of the gross value of the 
produce in rich, and one-sixth or one-eighth in poor, districts. 
The fiscal moderation of the British Government is proverbial, 
for in 1848 the disaffected Sikh chiefs, in their proclamation of 
rebellion, even laid it to the charge of the British officers that 
by their low assessment they had improperly sacrificed the 
revenue of the State. 

The policy of an exclusively-territorial revenue in our Indian 
possessions, is one upon which our limits forbid us to enter. The 
time, we trust, is approaching when it will be possible to con- 
sider the possibility of a thorough revision of the whole system 
of Indian finance. A revenue derived almost wholly from the soil 
is the device of a barbarous government, and unworthy of an ad- 
vanced age and an enlightened administration. Even in China 
the indirect is far greater than the direct taxation, the latter con- 
sisting, according to the best authorities, of not more than one- 
tenth of the produce of the soil taken in kind. The indirect 
taxation of India is quite insignificant; but we are compelled to 
admit that a considerable change must take place in the country 
before a complete reform of the present vicious system can be 
hoped for. ‘There are, however, causes now in operation which 
will ultimately bring about an important change. With an in- 
crease of intercourse new sources of revenue will be opened up. The 
great banking, monied, and commercial interests, and, we ma 
add, the European population in general, now contributing little 
or nothing to the revenue, must be made to bear their full pro- 
portion of the public burthens. The poverty and wretchedness 
which now overspread such large tracts of India are, in too many 
cases, directly traceable to financial mismanagement. ‘A coun- 
try,’ writes the acting agent at Lahore, in 1847, with prophetic 
truth, ‘in which the land-tax is equally and lightly fixed is a 
‘country pacified ; without it, every other remedy will prove fruit- 
‘less; with it, almost every other evil will be endured.’ 

We have before adverted to the fiscal oppressions of Runjeet 
Singh. The British Government has abolished the duties on twenty- 
seven articles, and greatly reduced them on nine. All the inte- 
rior lines of custom-houses have disappeared, and the town and 
transit duties have been abolished. These changes have been fol- 
lowed, as might be expected, by a great increase of revenue 
arising from increased consumption. In ordinary years the 
Punjab terr. ories were calculated to yield a revenue of about 
two millions sterling, and the expenditure was calculated at one 
and a half millions, the remaining half million being surplus, 
or, in other words, three-fourths of the income was expended, 
and one-fourth saved. The estimated expenditure included the 
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entire cost of the civil administration, the post-office, the mili- 
tary police, the irregular force, and the numerous fortified works 
for the defence of the frontier, and all public works for the im- 
provement of the country; but it did not include the cost of the 
regular army, that portion of it which was stationed in the Pun- 
jab being very properly regarded by the Governor-General as 
placed there principally because it is a frontier province, wherein 
ought to be massed our force for resisting or keeping in check 
the foreign Powers that lie beyond it; and its cost, therefore, to 
be defrayed, not from the resources of the province in which it is 
quartered, but from the general revenues of the empire which it 
protects. 

The result of the financial administration of the Punjab 
may be stated thus. The British Government had drawn, 
down to the end of the financial year 1856, 14,158,4091. from 
these territories, in which the expenditure on the public works 
fell at the rate of 12 per cent. On the Punjab proper, 9,649,387. 
of revenue had been realized, and 1,488,3031., or 153 per cent. 
on revenue spent on public works; and, it is justly observed, 
that few countries could show so proportionably large an outlay 
of capital for future improvement. 

. The manner in which these territories have ‘ paid’ may be seen 
by the following statement :— 


Surplus yielded by the Cis- and Trans- £ 
Sutle) States prior to the annexation > 1,340,799 
of the Punjab 

since the annexation of 1,556,514 


. Cis- and Trans-Sutlej States since 1849 . 2,658,272 


£5,555,585 

These territories, then, after paying their own expenses, have 
already yielded 5,555,5851. sterling as clear surplus, and enriched 
to that extent the treasury of our Indian empire. 

_ The effect of a change of Government has been as great upon 
the social condition as upon the material prosperity of the 
people. The rural population has settled down to a life of 
contented industry, the artist and the mechanic pursue their 
respective callings, free from palling imposts and vexatious re- 
straints, and the merchant, hopeful of the future, is no longer 
harassed by the incessant interference and fiscal regulations of 
his former government. The martial and turbulent sirdar, recently 
glittering with barbaric gold and pearl, and finding his happiness in 
war, has been transformed into a country gentleman intent upon 
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agricultural improvements and superintending the cultivation of 
his estates; and the whole country is pervaded with a sentiment 
of satisfaction at the change which has taken place, of gratitude 
towards its immediate Government, and of loyalty to the British 
crown. ‘These results are undoubtedly owing to the justice 
and moderation of our policy, and to the consideration with which 
all classes have been treated. In the Punjab there have been no 
wholesale confiscations, no dispossession and degradation of an 
ancient aristocracy. Every respect has been shown to pos- 
session and prescription, no strict and ill-timed inquisition has 
been made into grants, however questionable their origin ; and, 
with a wise liberality, every demand upon the State has been ac- 
quiesced in that could show even a semblance of legality. No 
family arrangements have been disturbed. All public endow- 
ments for the support of mosques, places of worship, or schools 
have been comfirmed, and a pension department has been esta- 
blished at Lahore, where upwards of 3000 persons present them- 
selves half-yearly, and the sum appropriated, to what in finan- 
cial language is termed the ‘ dead weight,’ amounted in 1856 to 
300,0001., or one-fifth of the revenue. 

A narrative of the conquest, pacification, and subsequent, pro- 
gress of the Punjab will form one of the most extraordinary 
chapters of Indian history; and we are not surprised at finding 
Members of the Supreme Council departing from State re- 
serve, discarding the official style, and using the language of 
exultation. 

‘TI feel,’ says one of the members of the Government, ‘ that I 
do not use too strong an expression when I say that the efforts 
which began so immediately to be worked out in the Punjab are 
wonderful in a very high degree; and I trust I may add, with- 
out overstepping the bounds of official etiquette, that India owes 
a large debt of gratitude as well to the statesman who formed the 
general scheme for the government of the province as to the able and 
energetic men who have effected by means of it such beneficent results.’ 

Aud another member thus records his feelings :— 

‘An Englishman may well be proud of the wisdom of policy and 
action that has converted a hostile country, held by a turbulent popu- 
lation, into an orderly and peaceable province; and if he laments that 
the only remnant of nationality to be found in the North of India 
should have melted away under the pressure of British power, he must 
reflect that it has yielded to that more condensed spirit and energy of 
the Anglo-Saxon mind, before whose indomitable will Providence 
seems to have decreed, as an universal law, that the semi-civilizatiqns 
of the world must recede.’* 

Our Indian empire, on the annexation of the Punjab, reached, 

* Minute by the Hon. J. Dorin. 
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and not until then, its natural and most defensible boundary. As 
the masters of Hindustan, the line of mountain range beyond 
the Indus, and not the Sutlej, is, in the opinion of all competent 
authorities, our true military frontier. In this, one of the most 
legitimate and unexceptionable of our acquisitions, no nation, 
ancient or modern, has ever effected so much for a people in so 
short a time, or has been actuated by a purer ambition. We 
remember to have heard the term ‘ manifest destiny’ singularly 
misapplied by an eminent but erratic statesman to the traditional 
policy of an ambitious and unscrupulous power which endea- 
voured to sanctify, under the pretence of religion, an aggression 
upon an unoffending State. If a government, however, had long 
laboured, not to acquire a province, but to avoid the necessity of 
appropriating it, and had used its power and applied its highest 
administrative skill to restue it from anarchy, to reform its 
government, and foster and strengthen its independence ; but was 
finally compelled, by a series of uncontrollable events, to extin- 
guish its nationality and incorporate it with its own dominions ; 
in such a case as this there could be no presumption in regarding 
the result as an ordination of Providence, and an indication 
of ‘manifest destiny’ neither to be overlooked nor misun- 
derstood. 

We are far from asserting that the whole of the system which 
has been applied with so much success in the Punjab is appli- 
cable to all other parts of our territories, but the great results — 
which have been there achieved ought to produce a profound 
‘sensation throughout every department of the public service in 
India. Thenarrative of whathas been accomplished ispregnantwith 
instruction. It records the regeneration of a country by the ad- 
ministrative skill of two earnest and energetic men, with mar- 
vellous rapidity, and after ages of misrule from a state of 
degeneracy and decay to one of progressive wealth, prosperous 
industry, and social advancement. Nor can we doubt that 
the seeds of morality which a beneficent government has diffused 
will bring forth harvests infinitely more precious than even those 
of the teeming soil, and such as never exhaust or impoverish the 
land that produces them. 


‘ Fourteen years,’ writes Mr. Cooper, ‘ a practical commentary on the 
difference between the Anglo-Saxon and the Sikh dynasties has been 
ee ag to the understanding of every chieftain, landowner, eve 

er, every capitalist in the Punjab. The different uses to whic 
thie conquests and temporary elevations to the supreme power can be 
ut, commended itself to the appreciation of each. The name of 
awrence alone represented power. Associated in the affectionate re- 
collections of the people, with the chivalrous gallantry, the cultivated 
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understanding, the urbane demeanour and princely munificence of the 
great Sir Henry, was their respect for the strong sagacity and rough 
will, though scarcely less kind heart, of Sir John Lawrence. The 
two never dissociated from one single sphere of action ; the amalgama- 
tion of the law into a name, ‘ Lawrence,’ formed the ideal of a govern- 
ing impersonation. What the Punjab lost in Sir Henry it seemed at 
once to have gained in the calm and impassible, though resolute and 
high-souled Montgomery. 

* Thus the country of our latest, and fiercest, and most chivalrous 
foe, through being preserved and used more in accordance with the 
genius and capacity of its people, has maintained an attitude un- 
rivalled throughout the length and breadth of the troubled land. The 
fact is not stated as a matter of exultation, but for humble and hope- 
ful thankfulness, that some plan has at last been hit upon and worked 
out with persevering sagacity and singleness of purpose, whereby the 
European can touch the native heart, and his mind’s thoughts become 
intelligible, and some development of actual sympathy between the 
government and the governed be, however slightly, attained. Truly 
God Almighty with his own right hand and stretched-out arm has 
gotten Himself the victory.’* 


It is to the late deeply-lamented Sir Henry Lawrence that we 
owe the inauguration of a new policy in the Punjab, and it is to 
his equally illustrious brother that we owe its rapid and complete 
success; but the material benefits which they have conferred 
on the country are as nothing to the moral triumphs they 
have achieved. We have no wish that India should at present 
be deprived of the services of Lord Canning ; but when the period 
arrives for his retirement and for the enjoyment of that repose 
which he has earned, and the reception of those honours which 
he merits, it may be well to remember that India has produced in 
Sir John Lawrence a statesman who has proved himself most 
thoroughly competent, both to rule and regenerate it, 


Ant. VII.—Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair. By Money. 
Chapman and Hall. 1859. 


A CHAPTER, well worth the writing, has yet to be supplied before 
we can obtain a complete view of the Middle Ages—it is the his- 
tory of our great fairs. Very slight and fragmentary is the infor- 
mation we can gain, but still, chronicle, legend, legal record, even 


* Crisis in the Punjab, p. 242. 
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the ballad, bear testimony to their importance, and prove how 
vividly illustrative both of our early trade, and the social life 
of our forefathers, such a chapter would be. It was therefore 
with some interest that we saw Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair 
announced, for it seemed to give promise that this deficiency 
would at length be supplied. But diligent and painstaking as 
Mr. Morley has undoubtedly been, and curious as are many of 
his details, he has unfortunately taken up too exclusively the 
amusing view of his subject, and brings the ancient city fair 
before the reader, not so much as the great wool-mart, the re- 
sort for centuries of purchasers from all parts of our own land, 
and of ‘marchaunte strangeres’ from beyond seas, as the grand 
‘Saturnalia of old London; and thus jugglers, mountebanks, 
‘monsters, strolling-players, fill two-thirds of this portly volume, 
and we lay it down almost as bewildered and weary as when, in 
the days of our childhood, we quitted the ‘ old original’ fair, our 
ears deafened with gongs and trumpets, and the din of half-a- 
dozen brass bands, playing half-a-dozen different tunes at once. 
We much regret this, for Bartholomew Fair has a history con- 
nected with our ancient city well worth the telling. 

A lengthened history has this old London fair. Founded ere 
half the capitals of modern Europe were built, flourishing through 
more than seven change-bringing centuries,—even from that 
early day when the dwellers in the rising city only partially filled 
the narrow circuit of the old Roman wall, until London, now 

Spread over many a square mile—then dense forest and trackless 

~moorland—numbered in 1850 her two million of inhabitants,— 
‘truly the old fair, even had it been but the resort of fire-eaters 
and rope-dancers, the mart only of Dutch toys and gilt ginger- 
‘bread, might have claimed notice—how much more when we call 
to mind that it was for generations the great centre of our inland 
trade, the nucleus even of our foreign commerce, and that impe- 
rial London in the present day owes a debt of gratitude to old 
Bartholomew Fair. 

We go back to an early day for its origin; when London, as 
yet only second city in the kingdom—for Winchester, until the 
close of Stephen’s reign, was the capital—began to boast her 
municipal rights, and point to the charters, not only of 
Athelstan and Edward the Confessor, but the more valuable ones 
of the Conqueror and of his son Henry I. The charter of the 
last was abundant in privileges. It granted the citizens freedom 
from toll and customs throughout the whole kingdom, the right 
of choosing their municipal officers, and the baronial privilege— 

-probably then more highly prized than all the rest—of hunting 
in their own woods and forests. The rapid advancement of 
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London is plainly to be traced from this time—the beginuing of 
the twelfth century—and it was then that the first establish- 
ments, expressly for the relief of the sick and maimed, were 
founded. The hospital for lepers at St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, 
founded by ‘ good Queen Maude,’ was perhaps the earliest ; then 
followed the House of Cripples, built beside that gate, where 
~ from remote Saxon times the halt and the maimed had sat 
asking alms; and about 1120 the priory and hospital of St. 
Bartholomew, for the general relief of both sick and maimed, 
were founded, just outside the city wall, on a waste and fenny 
piece of ground, bordering on that fair and level meadow which 
had already received the name of the Smoothfield. While there 
is no doubt that the founder was one Rahere, a person who had 
dwelt in the king’s court, and was known to many of the nobles, 
there has been some doubt as to his profession. Tradition 
records that he was a minstrel, while Leland terms him a 
‘mime, or what in the Norman French would be called a tre- 
gitour, the juggler, indeed, of modern times. We must, however, 
bear in mind that the tregitour of the Middle Ages occupied a rank 
far superior to that of his successor in later days. Such was 
Taillefer, whom Gaimar represents as singing the Chanson de 
Roland, ‘ before the duke’ at Hastings, and exciting as much 
notice by the tricks he played with his lance as by his song. It 
seems most probable that Rahere belonged to this class ; since, 
if any sense can be made out of that turgid narrative, which in 
such an execrable old English translation attempts to tell his 
story, it is that he visited the king’s court and the houses of the 
nobility to afford them sport and amusement, in which, although 
destitute of learning, he was remarkably successful. Now the 
minstrel, in Beauclere’s court especially, boasted his learning; he 
would have considered it, too, utterly beneath his dignity to afford 
sport ; we have therefore little doubt that Rahere was one of that 
popular and well-paid class who, during the Middle Ages, were to 
be found on every festive occasion at the royal court, or in the 
castle hall, with ‘ fair tabor aboute his. necke,’ ready to amuse 
the good company by tossing the knives and balls, or bringing 
an inexhaustible store of unexpected things out of his empty 
basket, or, most popular feat of all, flinging the brass rings with 
such unerring precision and swiftness that they seemed to form a 
golden circle in the air. 

The court of our Norman kings was far enough from being a 
school of morality. The character of these wandering ministers of 
pleasure, as we find from contemporary testimony, was low 
enough ; no wonder therefore that Rahere lived a dissolute life. 
He was, however, ere long smitten with deep repentance, and, 
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g his profession, set forth on a pilgrimage to Rome. 
While there he formed the plan of a hospital, not for one class of 
sufferers alone, but for whoever,sick, or maimed, or diseased,should 
knock at the friendly gate; and he returned to England, deter- 
mined to bend all his energies to its establishment. The methods 
he adopted are most obscurely hinted at in the stupid narrative 
we have just alluded to, which refers to his feigning himself 
‘ unwise, and in sportive wise as an idler, drawing children and 
the lower classes around him to gather ‘ stones and other things 
profitable to the building,’ and. making himself‘ more vile in his 
own eyes. May not the real meaning of this, and much more 
turgid circumlocution be, that Rahere on his return resumed the 
profession he had found so profitable, and again tossed the knives 
and the glittering rings for the amusement of the populace— 
perhaps on the very spot where his hospital afterwards stood— 
‘receiving in lieu of money the willing services of the ready hands 
that could dig the foundations, and rear the walls? We can dis- 
cover no reason for supposing that Rahere was either an impostor 
or a hypocrite. He might have sincerely repented his past life, 
he might have most earnestly desired to relieve the many forms 
of misery he saw around him; as-for the silly tales on which so 
much good letter-press has been wasted, they were not recorded 
until full three hundred years after his death, as the very style of 
narration, as well as the age of the manuscript, proves. But even 
had they been the inventions of those who had actually known 
him, Rahere’s memory ought not to suffer, for legends as extra- 
vagant have been told of men beyond all suspicion, of St. Anselm, 
and St. Bernard. 
We can obtain little information as to the means by which 
Rahere gained so ample a charter, together with the land on 
which the priory and hospital were built. The first Henry, the 
most astute monarch of his day, was little likely to be moved by 
superstition, still less, if all record of him be true, by benevo- 
lence. And yet we find him not only giving land, and a long 
bead-roll of privileges to the convent, but granting a fair. for 
three days, taking all who should come to it under his especial 
protection, adding, ‘ and let all the people in my whole kingdom 
* know, that I will maintain and defend this church, even as my 
* crown (sicut coronam meam). Now well did the scholar-king 
_ know the ‘meaning of these emphatic words, which, from their 
context, referred to the fair; and well did he, who had encou- 
raged the fugitive Flemings to settle in England, on account of 
their skill in the woollen manufacture, and who had, for encou- 
ragement of trade, caused a canal to be dug, to unite the Trent 
and the Witham, know the value of a fair to the rising city. 
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Winchester already had one, London had not. We think, there- 
fore, that, while it is highly probable that the other privileges 
were bestowed at the request of the founder, the fair may be 
viewed as the gift of Henry to the citizens. To the priory of St. 
Bartholomew the boon was valuable, but incalculably more so to 
the traders of London. The date of Rahere’s foundation is 
1123; of his charter, which represents the fair as already esta- 
blished, 1183. This is witnessed by all the chief nobles and 
prelates of the court; among the latter we find Roger, Bishop of 
Sarum, then the High Justiciar, and who gives the church of St. 
Sepulchre, ‘ with all pertaining to the bailwick,’ and the Bishop 
of London, who gives the church of St. Michael Bassishaw. 
In this charter the duration of the fair is strictly limited to three 
days—the eve, the day, and the morrow of the feast of St. Bar- 
tholomew. This is the usual limit of our ancient fairs, and the 
reason, we think, will be found in the old Saxon law, which con- 
tinued still in force, that the master of the house who enter- 
tained a guest, whether trader or not, under his roof for three 
nights, and fed him, should become answerable for his conduct. 
The restricting fairs to three days, therefore, allowed the citizens 
to offer lodging to the strangers who flocked from various parts, 
without rendering them liable to the annoyances and penalties 
of this very stringent law. 

The importance of the fair of St. Bartholomew seems to have 
been recognised from its earliest establishment; and in the fact 
that the ‘king of the city, from a period soon after its founda- 
tion, went each year to proclaim it, we at once perceive that it 
was no mere gathering of tumblers, and fire-eaters, and mounte- 
banks, but a great trade-gathering of the merchants and dealers 
in the great staple of the kingdom. 

It is suggestive, in these days of steam and railway, to picture 
to ourselves the visitors to the fair some five or six hundred years 
ago, mounted on their stout ‘ haqueneys,’ and leading their strings 
of well-laden pack-horses along the narrow roads, furnished with 
the neat causeway of small stones-for their especial use. Sub- 
stantial yeomen, worshipful burgesses, from York, Sheffield, 
Lincoln, Stamford, with purse carefully fastened to the girdle, 
and concealed beneath the travelling cloak—not the diminutive 
purse of modern days, but a stout leathern bag, often adorned 
with broidery, and filled, not with gold—for few, perhaps, beside the 
wealthy merchants of London and Southampton, ever handled the 
bezant—but with store of thin-silver pennies, and later, the broad, 
thin shilling, stamped with the rudest of heads, and shaped by the 
rudest of shears; but which, tried and weighed by the king's 
officers, stood representative for all the valuable commodities the 
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fair could supply. Pleasantly did the good company set forth, in 
the clear autumn morning, amid kind farewells and good wishes 
of friends and neighbours; onward across the wide moor, along 
the skirts of the forest, past the wayside village, the merry tinkle 
of the pack-horse bells, and the frequent shout breaking the 
silence of the moorlands, or the jocund carol, startling the quiet 
-greenwood, and then resting each night at the convent hostelry, 
and setting forth refreshed next morning, to renew their long 
journey. And still would these travellers, on their far-trade 
pilgrimage, welcome new accessions to their number as they rode 
along, or drew up beside the market-cross. Burgesses of Leicester 
and Northampton, with their bales of wool and leather, at 
Royston ; traders from Lynn, Ipswich, and the good town of St. 
Edmund, at Waltham; and then, with greetings and kindly 
welcome from friends who had not met for a twelvemonth, the 
whole company would set forth, and striking into the old Roman - 
road, at length draw up beneath the great gateway of the priory 
of St. Bartholomew, unload their wearied pack-horses, and deposit — 
their merchandize safely in their appropriated Cloth-fair. 

A stirring time must this have been to the whole convent ; 
from the prior, arranging with the steward the fees to be paid 
_ for ‘stallage, both within the convent bounds and the field 

~ without, down to the kitchener, who toiled with the kitchen-boys, 
emptying the huge brass kettles of pottage for the refreshment 
of the hungry travellers—even to the inmates of the adjoining 
-hospital, who looked longingly out in anticipation of the alms 
which the wayfaring man of the Middle Ages, grateful for protec- 
tion from strong thieves, never denied. And an even more 
stirring time must it have been to the good citizens of London, 
not alone for those for whom the fair had been more especially 
appointed, the drapers and merchant-tailors, but for every mem- 
ber of the trade companies. All had standings at the great 
London fair: all the luxuries, all the elegancies—the reader 
well acquainted with the Middle Ages will not startle at 
this word—all that gave to our ancient city, even seven 
hundred years ago, the title of ‘the land of Cocaigne,’ might be 
purchased there. And busy, and eager too, were the multitude, 
both in the cemetery, where the great wool mart was held, and 
on the green field just outside. ‘here were the king’s officers, 
with ‘the great beam,’ to weigh the woolpacks and *other heavy 
goods; and with ‘the little balance,’ to weigh goods of greater 
value. Here were the City officers, with the ‘sealed Winchester 
measures, both for dry goods and for the ale, and mead, and wine 
sold there. And thither, in solemn procession, came the hooded 
fathers of the City; the wardens of the Drapers’ Company, with 
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their ‘standard ell,’ and the right of measuring every piece of 
cloth set for sale; and the wardens of the Merchant Tailors, with 
their silver measure of thirty-six inches, for the same laudable 
purpose ; and the wardens of the Pepperers (subsequently called 
Grocers), with full right of search for ‘ untrue powder of cin- 
namon, or bags of pepper, which, we lament to say, were often 
intended, too like the razors of a later time, for sale rather than 
for use; while, in more solemn state than all the rest, came the 
representatives of that ancient Saxon guild, the brotherhood of 
St. Dunstan, the London Goldsmiths, jealous of their long-tried 
fame, and proud of their unchallenged integrity, carefully ex- 
amining every piece of plate, and every article of jewellery that 
was displayed on the stalls, and punishing with fine, or expulsion, 
or the stocks, the goldsmith who proffered for sale the goblet un- 
marked with ‘the lybard’s hede,’ or the brooch, or carcanet, with 
damaged or counterfeit stones. 
- And the chief actors in Bartholomew Fair of the Middle Ages— 
these were no tumblers and jugglers, although, on the farther 
boundary of the green field, probably beneath the elms, or along 
the margin of the pleasant Turnmill-brook, such might be found, 
with the idlers who crowded round them—but thrifty traders, 
shrewd business men, looking out sharply that the king's officers 
charged no more than their dues for ‘ tronage ;’ that the convent 
authorities gave them their full measure of ground, for which they 
had paid ‘stallage;’ keeping a careful eye, too, both upon the 
strong thieves and the cunning thieves—who, from the earliest 
times of the fair, looked forward to it as their harvest—and anti- 
cipating, as they set out their merchandize, profits from that 
three days’ sale equal probably to their whole gains since Easter. 
We are little aware, in the present day, of the great extent of 
traffic carried on at fairs like that of old St. Bartholomew. It is 
on record that, during the reign of Edward I., a merchant of 
Lincoln declared that he would rather pay a sum equal to 1501., 
than be prevented from attending Boston Fair. About a century 
later, the Drapers of London, by special ordinance, prohibited 
the members of their company, under a penalty of rather more 
than 1001. present money, from offering their goods for sale at 
St. Bartholomew's, Westminster,. or Southwark Fairs, after the 
three days—a proof of the great. extent of trade carried on during 
the authorized period. And we find, soon after, the Goldsmiths’ 
Company fining one of their members a sum equal to 20/., for 
going to country fairs without license. 

With the rapid advancement of London, during the latter half 
of the twelfth century, and especially during the whole of the 
thirteenth, the fair of St. Bartholomew increased in extent and 
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importance. From incidental notices we find that it was largely 
frequented by foreigners—Flemings, most probably; and to the 
increasing number of visitants from the midland counties we owe, 
_ in all likelihood, the construction of that more direct northern 
road through Barnet and St. Albans. The extent to which the 
north and north-western portions of Middlesex were covered with 
primeval woods, even to the close of the thirteenth century, is 
seldom realized by the inquirer who would picture to himself 
London and its suburbs some five or six hundred years ago. 
From about a bow-shot beyond the fine Roman encampment, 
which, until a few years ago, might be seen at Barnsbury, the 
lowlands of Holloway, the hills of Highgate and Hampstead, and 
the land beyond, nearly to Barnet, were all thick forest. In 
Domesday Book, ‘ Tolentone,’ with a small strip of arable land, 
‘is the only village—if village it could be called—north-west of 
*Tsendone ;’ no wonder, therefore, that there is no mention of 
Highgate. But in 1364, we find the first notice of the name in 
the Patent Rolls, and it is for the repair of ‘ a causeway between 
Hygate and Smithfelde.’ Now causeways were expressly for pack- 
horses; and a road leading, not along Aldredsgate-street, a well- 
inhabited locality long before this time, and the direct way to the 
City, but to the outside of the City walls, could only have been 
made expressly for the accommodation of travellers bound to the 
great wool-fair of St. Bartholomew. By whom, or at whose 
expense, this causeway was made, we cannot ascertain, but a 
grant by the Bishop of London, Bishop Braybrook, in 1386, of a 
hermitage, chapel, and orchard, to ‘William Forte, the hermit,’ 
seems to refer it either to the civic or ecclesiastical authorities of 
London, both of whom were interested in the prosperity of their 
great fair. The office of Hermit of Highgate continued for some 
time, and he is represented as affording help to the wearied 
traveller, and shelter when needful. But, during the fifteenth 
century, the causeway became a regular highway ; and as though 
recognising its especial importance, Richard ‘de Cloudes'ey 
bequeathed a sum equal to 100I., in Henry VIII.’s reign, upon 
‘amendynge’ it, and a similar sum, should that not be sufficient. 
The joint authorities who ruled over old Bartholomew Fair 
seem to have worked together harmoniously enough, except in 
one instance, and this was deemed of sufficient importance to be 
recorded in that valuable chronicle of ancient City ‘matters’ 
which the Camden Society published a few years ago (the De 
Antiquis Legibus Liber). From this we find that, in the year 
1246, the prior of St. Bartholomew, and the canons, by counsel 
of William de Haverhil, the hated treasurer of Henry III., caused 
“a new beam (novum tronium) to.be set up on the eve of the 
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fair. This excited great wrath in the City, for well did the 
traders know that it was only to cheat them in their payments of 
‘tronage. Now ‘this was against the liberties and customs of 
the City, says the chronicler; so the great men, and the mayor, 
and a multitude of good men and true, went in no humble guise 
to the priory, ‘warning the prior and the canons that they should 
‘amend this presumption, and desist from it; which,’ the 
chronicler complacently adds, ‘they immediately did. And then 
‘it was proclaimed by the mayor and sheriffs of London, that — 
‘every man should sell, buy, and weigh in that market as had 
‘been heretofore the custom.’ Right proudly, doubtless, did 
the citizens see the old beam restored to its place ; and exultingly 
did the Yorkshire clothiers spread the news on their return, how 
‘the barons of London, in despite of ecclesiastical and regal 
power combined, had held to their rights, and had conquered. 
King Henry-was, however, displeased enough, for ‘ tronage’ was 
one great source of emolument; so he gave to the Abbot of 
Westminster a charter to hold a fair on St. Edward's Day. This 
might appear but of little moment; but two years after we find 
that the royal mandate prohibited the sale of goods in the City 
during the fifteen days the St. Edward's fair lasted. Irritated 
enough were the Londoners; but the king was yet more so, for 
the fair was an utter failure. Bartholomew Fair had already 
been held, and the country traders supplied; and few, indeed, 
were the visitors who would encounter the annoyances of a lon 
journey, during the short days and uncertain weather of the latter 
half of October, to attend a fair, although expressly placed under 
the royal patronage. And a proud triumph was in store for the 
citizens ere another year had passed away; when the miserable 
king, utterly beggared by his extravagances, was compelled to 
offer the greater portion of his plate and jewels, partly on sale 
and partly on pledge, to the hated Londoners ; who readily, and, 
we doubt not, proudly enough, paid down the price. 

Soon after, the citizens were at feud with the Abbot of 
Waltham, because he demanded ‘ stallage’ of them at his fair. 
Now the Londoner boasted that he was privileged to attend every 
fair throughout the kingdom free from every tax or toll; so the 
citizens very coolly determined to leave the holy abbot and his 
fair to themselves ; and thus ‘they would not go to the market 
for three years or more.’ Meanwhile, the Abbot of Waltham 
found out that he was playing a losing game by offending these 
haughty laymen. Not an ell of coarse burel for the monks; not 
a yard of fine scarlet-in-grain cloth for the abbot’s parliament 
robe ; not a lambskin for the infirm ; not askin of minever for the 
aforesaid robe ; not a piece of ginger for the posset, not an ounce 
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of frankincense for the censers ; not a yard of silk for the covering 
of the shrine; no almonds for Mid-Lent Sunday; no figs for 
Palm Sunday,—could the convent obtain save by a journey of 
some eighteen miles, and to the warehouses of those very traders 
who had formerly brought all these to their own door. This, 
doubtless, set the lord abbot thinking; and the result was, that 
he yielded, ‘and consented that no toll should be claimed; and 
‘thus peace was made between the Abbot of Waltham and the 
‘ citizens, who before were at variance.’ Strange and curious must 
this and the foregoing entry, respecting the Prior of St. Bar- 
tholomew, appear to the reader who imagines that our forefathers 
were completely under the sway of the priest. 

During more than three centuries Bartholomew Fair still con- 
tinued the great London market, chiefly, indeed, for wool and 
woollen goods, but also for whatever was sold by the London 
trader. Each year, for more than ten generations, did the Guild 
authorities keep watch over their members; and not needlessly, 
if the tales of old times be true. Covetousness, in Piers Plough- 
man, tells us how, ‘ by the grace of guile,’ he sold inferior goods 
at the price of the best, and how ‘Sym at the Style’ taught him 
divers arts and mysteries which rendered not only the ellwand of 
the Drapers and the silver yard of the Merchant-Tailors neces- 
sary, but the wholesome discipline of the stocks. Nor had the 
authorities of the Grocers’ Company a sinecure on these occa- 
sions; ‘ untrew’ spices were often attempted to be sold for pure, 
and sugar—sold in London at a much earlier period than has 
been supposed—was frequently mixed with flour. But perhaps 
the hardest work fell to the lot of the ‘ master, wardeyns, and 
bedyl’ of the ancient fraternity of the Goldsmiths. So tempt- 
ing and so easy was fraud to the worker in gold and silvyer— 
so perfect, even as early as the thirteenth century, were 
the imitations of precious stones—that the search after ‘ dysceyt- 
ful’ jewellery, in which coloured glass was substituted for the 
emerald, amethyst, and ruby, and plate which, however fair 
the workmanship, had more alloy than silver, occupied the 
whole of the eve of St. Bartholomew. Much of this counterfeit 
plate and jewellery was surreptitiously introduced by foreigners 
who visited the fair; but much was the workmanship of gold- 
smiths who, having lost their characters, were inmates of West- 
minster, or St. Martin’s sanctuaries. On one occasion we find 
that the Priory of St. Bartholomew itself afforded shelter to some 
of these evil-doers, for, ‘on the 20th of April, 1424,’ the books 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company inform us that the wardens went to 
St. Bartholomew's and spake with the prior concerning ‘ certeyn 
untrew workers inhabyting the place, whyche the prior knewe not.’ 
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One John Tomkyn, ‘ sometyme a gode workman of goldsmythe’s 
crafte,’ was especially suspected, and on his chamber being 
searched, ‘divers pieces of laton [a kind of fine brass] were 
founde, the whyche to lette into goblets,’ and in the bed-straw a 
cup of copper plated with silver! We regret to add that, while 
the worshipful wardens were making their search, John Tomkyn 
most provokingly stole away, ‘els he hadde been sette in the 
stockys.. The Goldsmiths’ Company exercised also a right of 
search over the haberdashers’ stalls. These very miscellaneous 
stores displayed hawks’ bells—always made of the finest silver— 
girdles, purses, knives adorned with gold and silver work, gloves, 
spurs, ornamental pins, and toys, as well as those beautiful tas- 
sels and plaited bands which were the boast of the London silk- 
women. 

A pleasant sight must the old fair have been,—the long rows 
of booths stretched out on the level greensward, not displaying 
the toys and gilt gingerbread of later days, but the beautiful silk 
fabrics of the Middle Ages, the rich embroidery that still awakens 
our admiration, the delicate filigree work of the unrivalled 
London goldsmiths, together with countless articles of more 
common use. A far wider space, too, did the old fair occupy 
than in modern times, extending from the Priory wall westward 
to the Elms, almost at the foot of Holborn-bridge. It is true 
that during the fair the gallows-tree beneath their shade was 
scarcely ever put in requisition; but the reason was not, as Mr. 
Morley affirms, because the Church forbade executions at festival 
times, but simply because the fair was held out of term-time. 
Wallace was indeed executed at the Elms during the fair of 
1305; but then this was an execution for treason, and was doubt- 
less appointed expressly by the ‘ruthless king’ for the purpose 
of proving to the vast concourse, gathered from almost all the 
northern counties, his determination to subjugate Scotland. Pro- 
bably enough ‘ the stilt-walkers strode back across the field, and 
‘the woman again balanced herself head downwards on the points 
‘of swords,’ after that execution; but such tricks occupied a 
very small portion of the space or the time of the fair then. 
Mr. Morley is mistaken, too, as to miracle-plays having been 
performed during the fair. These were never acted by the mere 
strollers who danced or tumbled, but, on their first introduction, 
during the twelfth century, by scholars of the convent schools; 
subsequently, always by members of the trade-guilds, who cer- 
* tainly, during the three days of the fair, could have had no time 
to array themselves in angelic garments ‘ poudred with golde 
starres, or to rehearse the ‘ King Cambyses’ speeches of Herod, 
or the long exhortations of ‘Father Noe.’ The fact is, that these 
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miracle-plays were indeed religious performances, got up with 
much care, and, judging from entries in the account-books of the 
guilds, at no little cost both of time and money. Their annual 
time of performance, too, was either at Whitsuntide or at Corpus 
Christi; and, being mostly presented in a series, we find them 
often continued through several days. The Whitsun plays of 
Chester occupied a whole week, the Corpus Christi plays of Co- 
ventry the same time; while the celebrated series enacted at 
Clerkenwell, toward the close of Richard IT.’s reign, by the London 
guilds, beginning with the Creation and closing with the Ascen- 
sion, actually lasted fourteen days! Not in the guise of the 
miracle-play did dramatic literature first visit Bartholomew Fair; 
it is to the strife of the Reformation and to its ‘ moralities,’ 
which required only two or three interlocutors and no ‘ proper- 
ties,’ that we owe the secular drama. 

But, although Smithfield could not boast itself as the site of 
the miracle-play, many a gorgeous tournament was held there. 
During the long and brilliant reign of Edward III. this was 
always the chosen spot. In 1856, knights, summoned from 
France, Germany, Brabant, and Flanders, with the unrivalled 
chivalry of Edward’s own court, took part in a splendid tourna- 
ment in presence of the kings of France and Scotland. Another, 
held two years later, is worthy notice. On this occasion a chal- 
lenge was given by the Lord Mayor and sheriffs, that they, with 
their company, would ‘ keep the field against all comers for three 
days.’ And gallantly, in presence of the queen and a goodly 
company of fair ladies, wasthe ‘Smooth Field’ kept by these 
knights, who simply bore the Mercian red cross on their shields; 
but when the victors laid aside their helmets, great was the sur- 
prise of all to find that it was Edward himself, under the bear- 
ing of the Lord Mayor, and the Black Prince and his brother 
Lionel under that of the sheriffs, who had fought and won. 
Very illustrative is this of the courteous chivalry of the victor of 
Cressy—very illustrative, too, of the high estimation in which the 
‘marchaunte’ in these days was held,—the monarch laying aside 
the proud quarterings of France and England to assume the arms 
of the City, the style and bearings of ‘ Johan Lovekyn,’ the stock- 
fishmonger. Almost incredible must this have appeared to 
‘bluff King Hal,’ although condescending enough after his 
fashion, but utterly incomprehensible to the miserable Stuarts. 
A melancholy tournament was the last proclaimed by that illus- 
trious patron of chivalry some twenty years after, when, feeble 
alike in body and mind, Edward repaired once more to Smith- 
field to preside at feats of arms in honour of his worthless mis- 
tress, Alice Perrers, forgetful alike of the memory of his noble 
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queen and of his valiant son, then on his death-bed. Sadly must 
the spectators have looked on, and sad must have been their 
forebodings. Very different were their feelings when, in the reign 
of his grandson, Anne of Bohemia—Chaucer's ‘ daisy-crowned 
queen,’ ‘so womanly, and so benign, and meke’—presided at that 
tournament which Froissart has so lovingly described in his most 
graphic Chronicle, when sixty knights ‘ tilted courteously against 
all comers, with blunted lances,’ for the rich crown and clasp 
awarded by the fair queen herself ; and when, on the following day, 
that picturesque procession of sixty esquires mounted on war- 
steeds, and sixty fair ladies on their milk-white palfreys, each 
leading her knight by a silver chain, passed with heralds and 
minstrelsy from the Tower, along the Giltspur-street, into Smith- 
field. 

During the fifteenth century Smithfield was still the scene of 
the tournament; and at that in 1407, Henry IV. first gave col- 
lars with the badge, which alone, of all the cognizances of our 
Plantagenets, has even to the present day retained its place—the 
collar of SS. But other spectacles were ere long to be witnessed 
in Smithfield—ghastly spectacles of stake and faggots—for, from 
the time of the first Lollard martyr, it was on this green spot 
that most of those horrible executions took place. Still, the 
last gleam of expiring chivalry illumined that field where so 
many a knight, not of England alone, but of France, Flanders, 
Germany—even Spain—had gained ‘honour and worship; 
for thither, in 1467, came Edward IV. and his queen, and a 
proud array of knights, and nobles, and fair ladies, to witness 
the combat between Lord Scales and the Bastard of Burgundy. 
And gallantly did Lord Seales fight in honour of St. George, 
‘veray tutor, and patron, and cry of Englishmen,’ and ‘for the 
pleasure’ of his fair lady; and as gallantly did the noble foreigner 
bear himself; so the king at length ‘caste down his staffe, and 
* said, ‘ Whoo!’ bidding them take each other by the hand, and 
* ‘to love together as brethren in arms,’ the which of righte gode 
‘ will they did.’ 

Throughout the centuries along which we have passed, the 
hospital, the especial object of interest with the founder, seems 
to have maintained a well-merited fame. We have not many spe- 
cific records, but from the frequent bequests made to it by the 
citizens, and above all from the fact that, during the rising 
under Wat Tyler, the rude multitude, although encamped just 
withoutside its walls—for Smithfield was the head-quarters of the 
insurgents—never raised hand against the Hospital of St. Bartho- 
lomew, or the Priory hard by, although the rich Commandery of 
the Knights of St. John, not a bow-shot distant, had been burnt 
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by them, and the prior beheaded, we may well believe that it was 
a veritable asylum for the sick and maimed, well fulfilling the 
benevolent intentions of its founder. Although we need not 
believe that miracles precisely of the kind recorded in the convent 
book were performed there, still, that the lame walked, and the blind 
received their sight, and the cripple, apparently utterly helpless, 
at length rose up from his bed, may surely be credited without 
our falling under the grievous imputation of being sunk in super- 
stition. The art of healing was not altogether unknown to the 
Middle Ages ; and the wholesome diet, the fresh air from the dis- 
tant hills, the quiet repose of the convent discipline, the simple 
faith in an ultimate cure, would all aid the leech, and hasten the 
recovery of the sufferer. There seems nothing at all to prove 
that ‘ by the production of false miracles at the feast and fair of 
St. Bartholomew, Rahere made his institution famous.’ That 
the concourse of patients at the time of the fair was great, is 
very likely, and that those who had been cured should on the 
saint's day give thanks in his church is likely too; but that Mr. 
Morley, therefore, should so determinately brand, not only the 
founder, but all his successors, as deliberate cheats and hypocrites, 
on the mere authority of a set of silly legends, seems very unjust. 
Credulity, even in the present day, tells, and firmly believes, many 
a story quite as ridiculous as these, only Morison’s pills, or some 
celebrated mesmerizer, perform the cures instead of the blessed 
St. Bartholomew, and the prior and canons of his favourite 
shrine. 

Early in the fifteenth century the greater part of the priory 
was rebuilt. The prior’s apartments, his guest chamber, his 
private chamber, and his parlour, were all in excellent preserva- 
tion up to the time of a fire which happened between twenty and 
thirty years ago, most interesting relics—of which we even then 
had so few—of ancient domestic architecture. Very little altera- 
tion was made in the church. Its massive pillars and rounded 
arches are just the same as when Rabere first chanted the ser- 
vice before the high altar; but his tomb belongs to this period. 
Little did the prior, or convent, imagine that, within scarcely more 
than a hundred years, priory and fair should both be wrested 
from the black canons, and that ere another hundred years should 
pass away, the fair itself, the great London fair, should become 
only a scene of revel and disorder. But the decline of Bar- 
tholomew Fair had already begun with the establishment of 
Blackwell Hall for the clothiers, while the increasing facilities of 
intercourse between town and country lessened the necessity of 
traders paying their yearly visit to London. Still, during the 
whole of the fifteenth century, and during the earlier part of the 
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sixteenth too, Bartholomew Fair was the resort of numerous 
visitors from the country, and of the London trade guilds. Nor 
did the transference of the fair, at the time of the Reformation, 
to Sir Richard Rich—who, like all engaged in these scenes of 
spoliation, made a capital bargain—greatly affect its interests. 
But the time for fairs was fast passing away, and thus we find 
first one City company, and then another, giving up the accus- 
tomed solemn search, until at length, even as in our own days, 
these processions, so welcomed by the upright trader, so dreaded 
by the dishonest one, dwindled down to the mere visit of the 
inquest-jury, who, two and two, with the parish ‘ Bumble’ at their 
head, and the bag of weights and measures, marched with much 
importance round the fair, to search for—what of course were 
never forthcoming—false weights and measures. Not that there 
were any lack of these, but the cunning knaves always took care 
to have an unexceptionable set for the inquest-jury, and another 
set snugly concealed for their customers. What the authorized 
‘ Bartholomew’ standard was in the sixteenth century we know 
not, but in the days of our childhood, the Bartholomew pound 
avoirdupois always oscillated between ten and twelve ounces. 
Still, had the weight been more unconscienable, what Londoner 
could resist the Bartholomew gingerbread-nuts? London born 
and bred, we are rather inclined to quarrel with Mr. Morley, who, 
while he has lovingly celebrated the ‘roast pig,’ and done all 
due honour to the sausage-booths, has so completely ignored the 
‘tine spiced gingerbread-nuts, which no visitor to the fair ever 
thought of leaving untasted. A favourite ‘cate’ among our 
forefathers for many generations was ‘ gingerbread,’ for it admi- 
nistered to two very general tastes of theirs, a love of sugar, and 
a love of spice. It is doubtless to these tastes, which, during 
the sixteenth century, thanks to advancing commerce, were more 
than ever cultivated, that the ‘ enthusiasm’ for comfits and sugar- 
plums may be traced. The reader may laugh at the word 
‘enthusiasm,’ but when we find that ‘ comfits’ were provided by 
the dozen pounds weight for solemn feasts—that Elizabeth and 
Catherine de Medicis always kept a comfit-box beside them— 
that Burghley sucked lozenges while solemnly deliberating on 
affairs of state—and that even the Duke of Guise was found dead 
with jewelled comfit-box in his hand,—we may well use the word. 
And large was the sale of comfits, through many generations, in 
Bartholomew Fair. Happily, arsenic was unknown, and ‘daft,’ 
if at all used, was innocently enough employed to plaster floors 
in Derbyshire ; and thus old Bartholomew, during this comfit 
fashion, was saved from a wholesale Bradford poisoning. But 
fraud, alas! could not be wholly banished ; so we find, in 1571, 
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an unworthy brother of the guild of grocers, Ralph King, was 

charged with deluding the queen's liege subjects by ‘ selling com- 

fits made withe coarse stuffe mingled with starche.’ We, in the 

nineteenth century, might be thankful it was nothing worse, 

but the worshipful company indignantly made short work with 

the comfits, ordering them to be ‘ putte into a tubbe of water ; 

‘and forthwith charged all the comfit-makers, to make them of 

‘ clere sugar only,’ on pain of a penalty of 20l., equal to more 
than 1001. now. Would that an equally commendable vigilance 
were exercised over the ‘ sweet-stuff’ of the Victorian era ! 

By the close of Elizabeth’s reign Bartholomew Fair had be- 
come little more than the resort of pleasure-seekers. The Drapers 
and Merchant Tailors still, indeed, claimed their right of search in 
Cloth Fair, now a line of houses occupied by woollen drapers ; 
but booths for eating and drinking, and gambling, for puppet- 
shows, for ‘divers strange sights, among which, rare birds and 
beasts took a prominent place, occupied the wide area where, 
heretofore, the London trade guilds held their standing. In the 
following reign, as Ben Jonson's wonderful photograph conclu- 
sively proves, the fair was a mere riotous assembly, to which all 
the refuse of London and its suburbs repaired. Truly Puritanism 
was needed to reform the Bartholomew Fair of the Stuarts. 
Little favour, therefore, did it find in the eyes of the Lord Mayors 
during the Commonwealth ; but when the glorious 29th of May 
restored the monarch so peculiarly fitted to be its patron, old 
Bartholomew ‘looked up’ again, while, by a strange anomaly, 
the fair, which had hitherto lasted only three days, was now 
lengthened out to a fortnight, and even at length to three weeks ! 
Some degree of decency must, however, have been preserved in 
the more open parts of the fair, and during daylight at least ; for 
we find not only bold court dames, and Mr. Pepys and ‘my wife 
and Mynn,’ visiting it, but Lady Russell's sister with her com- 
panions, and ‘Sir Edward Dering, and my lady, and Miss 
Helena, and Miss Betty, who went to see Jacob Hall, the rope- 
dancer ; and ‘the elephant,’ which it appears rather alarmed the 
young ladies. And, doubtless through the endeavours of the 
City authorities to preserve some degree of order and decorum, 
Bartholomew Fair seems to have been from henceforth accepted 
by the citizen as ‘an institution; and duly each year he, and 
his wife and children, went its round, admiring the wild beasts, 
heartily enjoying the fun of the puppet-shows, and quitting it 
with pockets filled with fairings for the children, down to the 
rattle for baby at home, and store of gingerbread for the servants 
and apprentices. During the eighteenth century the old fair was 
evidently considered as one of the lions of London. The ‘ Indian 
kings,’ who visited England in 1730, were duly introduced to 
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all its wonders ; and in the following year the Algerine ambas- 
sador also went there. He honoured Fawkes the conjuror with his 
patronage, who ‘ showed him a prospect of Algiers,’ and raised up 
a real live apple-tree, which bore ripe fruit in less than a minute ! 
But English nobles, and even princes, did not disdain Bartho- 
lomew Fair. Frederic Prince of Wales, attended by yeomen 
of the guard, bearing flambeaux, went in 1740 to Manager 
Rich’s booth, while Sir Robert Walpole himself is said often to 
have gone incognito to enjoy ‘the humours’ of the fair, and, as 
his libellers declared, to make an enormous meal on roast-pig. 
We have little doubt that Walpole often went incognito to the 
fair, but not so much to enjoy its humours, or even to eat roast- 
pig, as to watch those indications of the popular mind which 
always would express itself, and broadly enough too, at its autumn 
Saturnalia. 

Few things would throw more light on the history of popular 
political feeling than a collection of ballads sung at Bartholomew 
Fair, and a list of its puppet-shows. We could willingly give up 
all the playbills and details of the theatres, although Fielding we 
find was joint-manager of one, and even disdained not to act 
there, for such information as these would supply. We find hints 
of this popular feeling even from the time of Elizabeth, when the 
trained monkey would leap over his chain at her name, but 
gibber and sit still at that of the King of Spain; and after the 
Gunpowder-plot, when the Bartholomew puppet-show drew nine 
sets of spectators in one afternoon only, not to exult at the 
king’s escape, for no favourite was James with the London popu- 
lace, but to express their hatred of the Pope and popery. And 
during the Parliamentary War we doubt not that the Bartholomew 
puppet-show and Bartholomew ballad would prove the hearty 
adhesion of the common people to the good cause. Ina parody 
on a supposed speech of Henry Cromwell, just after the Restora- 
tion, he says, ‘Methinks I hear the players at Bartlemy fair 
‘ crying, thirty years hence, ‘Step in and see the life and death 
‘of brave Cromwell, and his riding to the Parliament House to 
‘ dissolve it,’ which makes the porters cry, ‘O brave Englishman.’’ 
And thus, too, during the worst times of Charles II., popular 
feeling would at least speak out here; and a play, called The 
‘Coronation of Queen Elizabeth, with the Downfall of the Pope, 
was acted in 1680 at Bartholomew Fair, expressly for the delec- 
tation of all true Protestants. Mr. Morley has printed this in 
full; and it is certainly curious, both for the unmeasured abuse of 
the faith, openly professed by the heir to the crown and covertly 
by the king, and for the hints that Englishmen will maintain 
their rights. Another ‘ booth play,’ performed in 1689, shows 
us England triumphant over the Pope, and the vain attempts of 
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the Irish rebels to resist ‘ our glorious deliverer’ King William. 
This was the last attempt at a political play ; but the puppet- 
shows and the merry-Andrews still reflected the popular feeling. 
Thus in 1693 Killigrew and Delaval, disgracefully quitting the 
squadron which was to protect our Smyrna merchant-fleet, were 
held up to ridicule at the fair; but bolder was the license a few 
years after, when’ a merry-Andrew, to show his contempt of the 
solvency of the Government, pretended to singe a pig with Exche- 
quer notes, and roast it with tallies. We find few records of the 
political feeling of the fair-people during Queen Anne’s reign ; 
the popular suffrages we know were with Marlborough and the 
Whigs, and Prince Eugene was at the fair in waxwork ; and the 
drums and trumpets played their loudest in honour and in illus- 
tration of the battle of Blenheim. The Siege of Barcelona was 
also presented by Pinkethman, of Spectator celebrity, and it is 
called ‘ a new droll.’ Not so irreverently did the showmen term 
the Siege of Gibraltar, or the Taking of Portobello by brave Admi- 
ral Vernon, that idol of the populace. We much doubt whether 
the two Georges ever put much money in the pockets of the 
showmen. Willing enough, as the London mob was, to clamour 
for bonfires on ‘ the glorious first of August,’ it never felt greatly. 
inclined to welcome the family which that day gave to us. Hatred 
of the Stuarts, not love of the Guelphs, kept the London populace 
loyal; and, so thoroughly was this fact recognised by the Trea- 
sury, that ‘a ten guineas’ worth of mob’ was always duly pro- 
vided for state occasions. When, however, the third ascended 
the throne, English feeling warmed to the ‘ born-and-bred En- 
glishman, and A Masque of Hymen on the year of his marriage 
was performed in his honour at the fair. But the third George 
did not long retain his popularity ; and in a year or two Bar- 
tholomew Fair displayed enormous boots, ready to be cast into 
bonfires, in celebration, though not in honour, of the hated Earl 
of Bute, and ballads upon ‘ Wilkes and 45,’ and waxwork por- 
traits—handsomer, it is to be hoped, than the original—attracted 
admiring crowds, nay, even the sausage-booths now bore the name 
of ‘ Wilkes’ parlours.’ This popular feeling passed away ; and 
then Charles Fox, in his blue coat and buff waistcoat, became the 
presiding genius of the fair. It might scarcely be imagined that 
one of the first welcomes to the French Revolution—as yet 
marked by no crime—was given by Bartholomew Fair; but in 
1790 a ‘ new piece’ was performed, bearing the taking title of 
The Spaniard well drubbed; or, the British Tar victorious, 
concluding with ‘a grand procession of the king and French 
‘ heroes, to swear to the revolution laws as established by the 
‘ magnificent National Assembly.’ This was sufficient to awaken 
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the suspicions of the anti-Jacobins, and make them look with 
no favourable eye upon the ancient fair; but little did the show- 
men care for it. Two years after, a puppet-show, exhibiting Pitt 
and Dundas, and Rose, with a label on the forehead, inscribed 
‘dirty work done at a moment's warning,’ awakened the irre- 
verent laughter of the crowd; and from henceforth Bartholomew 
Fair became the grand annual parliament of the unrepre- 
sented. 

Many were the ballads—rude, bitter things, but overflowing 
with rough English humour—that flung scorn on king and mini- 
sters then, although trials for high treason and actions for libel 
were occupying every law court: and many were the puppet- 
shows in which Hardy, and Tooke, and Thelwall were exhibited 
in all their glory ; while a halter in the background, with a figure 
remarkable for its turned-up nose, showed the loving respect old 
Bartholomew felt for ‘ the Heaven-sent minister. And thus, as 
old visitors have told us, almost each fair-time was some new 
idol set up to receive homage, or some object of hate to be cast 
down. Thus, Sir Francis Burdett divided with Nelson and Tra- 
falgar the pence of the fair-goers; and thus, Bellingham shoot- 
ing Perceval, was the great attraction of the fair in 1812; while 
ballads lamenting that the same fate had not overtaken Castle- 
reagh—most hated of all the hated ministers—were loudly 
chorused. But ere long Bartholomew Fair exhibited a very dif- 
ferent sight, when the death of Princess Charlotte filled the land 
with mourning. Then waxen effigies of that only beloved one of 
her race were exhibited on every side ; and rough, rude men, with 
tears gathering in their eyes, gazed upon the fair young mother 
with her infant on her arm, and women unused to gentle feelings 
sobbed aloud. And then came the Manchester massacre, and 
heartily did Bartholomew Fair aid in deepening the feeling that 
atrocious deed excited. ‘There were vermilion-blotched fields, 
with crowds of women flying from uplifted sabres, and foremost 
‘ orator Hunt’ with his celebrated white hat. 

Nor during all this time was ‘the first gentleman in Europe’ 
passed over without fitting recognition. ‘ Punch,’ far more out- 
spoken in the fair than elsewhere, descanted on his misdeeds to 
eager crowds, and ballads not to his honour were each year forth- 
coming. But when, in 1820, there was a new popular idol, the 
licence of ‘ Old Bartholomew’ knew no bounds. On every side 
were presentments of Caroline of Brunswick in her vulgar black 
hat and saucy plume of feathers, from the living representative, 
who bobbed curtseys to the gaping crowd outside Richardson's 
booth, to the penny puppet-show that exhibited the same unroyal 
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lady. Nothing was seen or heard that fair time but Queen 
Caroline. The very sausage-booths were designated ‘Queen 
Caroline's parlours,’ and the choicest old gin received the title— 
more appropriate than was then supposed—of ‘ Queen Caroline's 
delight.’ A fitting heroine, truly, for Bartholomew Fair was 
Caroline of Brunswick ; and yet let us not too severely arraign 
the wild outburst of popular feeling that hailed so coarse an 
idol. The cause of the injured and the helpless was embodied 
in that loud cry; it was the stern protest of a nation against 
the grovelling hypocrisy, that visited with such cruel vindictive- 
ness a desolate woman, weak alike in intellect and in moral pur- 
pose, that its own far greater criminalities might haply be over- 
looked. No wonder that in the background of the puppet-show 
exhibiting Queén Caroline crowned by angels, a grim figure 
with appropriate horns and hoofs might be seen, with halter in 
claw, ready to be thrown over the faultless white neckcloth of 
the rouged and bloated figure who, in the tightest of coats and 
pantaloons, cowered before him. 

With Queen Caroline the Bartholomew-tide popular feeling 
almost died away. Somewhat of the old spirit revived when 
William IV. succeeded, for there was much about him to attract 
popular liking. He was hated by his brother ; this was sufficient 
to ensure him some amount of favour; and then he was a plain 
man, ‘with no nonsense about him,’ but above all he was a 
sailor. And well do we remember how heartily the old insular 
feeling burst forth at the fair of 1830—how the battles of the 
Nile and Trafalgar were reproduced, and the king, not with 
sceptre, but Union-Jack in hand, bowed to the multitude, who 
never before in their lives had greeted mimic royalty save with 
hisses; and how ‘ Hearts of Oak,’ ‘ Rule Britannia,’ and ‘ All on 
board of a man-of-war, rung in deafening confusion through 
all Smithfield. And then, on the accession of Victoria, puppet- 
shows and waxwork exhibited the fair young queen to the 
gathering crowds, who looked on with a kind, vague pity, won- 
dering how so delicate a hand could wield so mighty a sceptre. 

But ‘old Bartholomew was then doomed, and fast was it and 
‘all its tinsel glories passing away. Next year all the marvellous 
‘sights were prohibited,—neither giants, nor dwarfs, nor real 
‘ live serpents,’ no roundabouts or swings, were to be seen. And 
then the wild beasts roared their last in their Smithfield in- 
closure; so at length, when the Lord Mayor, not in his ancient 
state, but almost unattended, walked to the accustomed gateway 
in 1850, nothing was to be seen except a few gingerbread stalls 
—old Bartholomew Fair had vanished away! We have left the 
details—some of them amusing enough—of actors, and rope- 
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dancers, dwarfs and giants, fire-eaters and conjurors, to Mr. 
Morley, whose book will supply ample information. For our- 
selves, the old fair— remembered from earliest childhood— 
awakens interest rather as the nurse of our infant trade, and in 
later years as the place where popular feeling, rude enough, but 
still truly English, made itself heard. 


Arr. VIIT.—(1.) Two Journeys to Japan. 1856-7. By Kryanan 
Cornwattts, Author of the ‘New Eldorado,’ &. Two vols. 
London: T.C. Newby. 1859. 

(2.) Narrative of the Expedition of an American Squadron to the 
China Seas and Japan, performed in the Years 1852, 1853, and 
1854, wnder the Command of Commodore Perry, U.S. Navy, by 
order of the Government of the United States. Compiled from the 
Original Notes and Journals of Commodore Perry and his Officers. 
by Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. New York: Appleton and 

‘0. 1856. 

(8.) Japan Opened. Compiled chiefly from the ‘ Narrative of the 
American Expedition to Japan.’ London: The Religious Tract 
Society. 1858. 

(4.) Japan and her People. By Axprew Stetnmetz, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. London: Routledge, Warnes, 
and Routledge. 1859. 


For two hundred years Japan has had the reputation of being the 
most isolated and exclusive empire on the face of the globe. No 
Spanish duenna, no soured British spinster, could entertain a 
greater horror of fops than she has done of foreigners. All her 
ports have been padlocked for the last two centuries, with the 
single exception of Nagasaki. Even there European vessels 
were limited to one visit per annum; and European residents 
were confined to the little island of Desima, which measures 
some two hundred yards in length by eighty in breadth. Nothing 
but the unconquerable love of gain could have induced a succes- 
sion of Dutchmen to walk deliberately into this marine prison, 
and endure the restraints and humiliations to which all ‘bar- 
barians’ were exposed. Round the islet there runs a wall planted 
with iron spikes, like an English county gaol. A solitary bridge 
unites it with the city of Nagasaki; but never was the approach 
to border fortress watched in olden time with greater caution than 
is this narrow isthmus between Desima and the rest of the world. 
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Without special permission no Dutchman must ever presume to 
leave his rocky dungeon; and, whilst there, spies in the shape of 
clerks and interpreters kept a keen eye upon every movement, 
and counted every pipe of tobacco that was smoked. These 
officials were solemnly sworn to prohibit all intercourse which 
might be contrary to the established regulations; and twice or 
thrice every year they were expected to take an oath of hatred 
to the Christian religion, and to trample the crucifix under their 
feet. In fact, whatever might be the circumstances under which 
you visited Japan, you were pretty sure to receive an intimation 
that the country was troubled by your presence, and would be 
delighted to hear of your departure. This is certainly not 
polite; but the empire is peculiar, and having suffered severely 
from the Romish friars, who poured into the land in the sixteenth 
century, and who sickened the natives by their arrogance and 
vicious excesses, it was resolved to seal up the realm against 
foreigners in general, as well as against those ecclesiastical 
buccaneers in particular. So strong an antipathy was excited by 
the proceedings of the Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans, and other 
spiritual harpies of the day, that Japan cannot yet look upon a 
strange vessel with complacency, but requires that its guns and 
ammunition shall be carried on shore during its stay, as if fearful 
that the whole three or four thousand islands, which constitute 
the empire, would be blown out of the water were this precaution 
neglected. The moment you arrive in a Japanese harbour a 
barge, with a number of perturbed officials, puts off to inquire 
what business you can possibly have in their part of the world; 
and at night your ship becomes the centre of a circle of lanterns 
placed in boats, which are fluttering about you in an agitated 
state, as if the ship were some fearful monster of the deep. If 
permitted to take a stroll on shore, spies seem to spring up like 
magic, and these dog your steps with the pertinacity of blood- 
hounds. Should you be sufficient in number to form a party, 
you are counted on landing, counted on returning, and counted 
at intervals, to ascertain that none of the troop have vanished. 
Some Russians, who were recently shipwrecked at Ha-da, and to 
whom a large temple was allotted until they could be conveyed 
to their own country, used to recreate themselves at the expense 
of the sentries by passing in and out of the gates continually. 
This compelled the watchers to keep up a perfect stream of 
reports to their superiors; but by and bye, suspecting a trick, 
they confined themselves to a dispatch every ten minutes. ‘The 
* children,’ said one of the Muscovites, ‘used to baffle them the 
‘most; they (the sentries) numbered them also, for in their 
‘ childish sports they would often get beyond the grounds of the 
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“temple, and mix with the Japanese children of their own age, 
‘much to the annoyance of the officers, who were bound to 
‘ record every such freak of theirs.’ Mr. Cornwallis says that he had 
the honour of being counted above five hundred times during his 
brief sojourns on shore. In 1817 Japan was placed in an 
amusing predicament. One of the Dutch vessels which arrived 
at Nagasaki contained a female: she was the wife of Herr 
Blomhoff, who had taken the post of director of the factory. 
To make matters worse, the mate of the ship had his wife also on 
board, though simply for the voyage. Frau Blomhoff intended to 
remain. What was to be done? The consternation of the 
officials was prodigious; the empire itself would be horrified. 
Ought the lady to be allowed to land? Might they not as well 
give a passport to a pestilence? At length it was decided to 
admit her on shore conditionally, but, on presenting a petition 
to the Emperor, she was ordered to return to Europe by the first 
ship which sailed! And not only are the authorities anxious to 
exclude foreigners, but it is a leading point in their polity to 
keep their own people at home. Sailing-vessels, which must all 
be constructed after a certain model, are built with the stern 
open; the consequence is, that these barques cannot live in a 
heavy sea. It seems strange that islanders like the Japanese—a 
web-footed population, as we might expect—should be so back- 
ward in naval architecture, and so deficient in maritime enter- 
prise. But good ships and excellent navigation-laws might 
induce the inhabitants to wander; and this the government, 
watchful as a prim schoolmistress over her bevy of girls, is 
resolved by every expedient to prevent. Hence it is alleged b 

Keempfer, that the helpless style of vessel prescribed by the State 
has been adopted in order that the sailors may be kept tethered 
to the shore. And woe betide the native who does venture 
abroad! An edict, passed in 1637, for the expulsion of the Por- 
tuguese, made it a capital crime for any Japanese to leave his 
country. Let him return home whenever he thought proper, and 
the executioner would welcome him as the provost-marshal 
welcomes a military deserter. So great, indeed, is the dread of 
foreign contamination, that when a vessel was wrecked on one 
of the Aleutian islands, belonging to Russia, and the Empress 
Catharine directed the crew to be sent home, after an artful deten- 
tion of ten years, the Japanese government informed the Mus- 
covite envoy that he might take them back again, and that the 
sooner he vanished the better. In the year 1831 a Japanese 
junk was cast away on the American coast, and a merchant- 
vessel belonging to the United States, called the Morrison, was 
dispatched to the Bay of Jeddo, for the purpose of restoring the 
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shipwrecked mariners to their native soil. Not only was the 
ship refused harbourage, but, finding that she was unarmed, the 
authorities opened fire upon her, and the visitors were compelled 
to return to Macao with the Japanese sailors on board. What 
would England have become if, in 1637, she had closed all her 
ports, and enacted a law that every subject who left the 
country should, immediately on his reappearance, be put to 
death ? 

Spite, however, of the great cheval-de-frise, which seems to 
run round the whole Japanese empire, let us suppose that we 
have landed, and are at liberty to saunter wherever we choose. 
What is the first thing which arrests our attention? Of course, a 
spy; probably two; it may be more. These gentlemen instantly 
take you under their surveillance, and minute your movements 
as keenly as if you were a lunatic of the first water. They belong, 
in fact, to the most important order of individuals in Japan. 
The machinery of government is notoriously conducted by means 
of spies. The land is full of Fouchés and Savarys. Every 
governor of a province is attended by subordinates, who are 
bound to report his proceedings; and even the Mikado, the 
nominal head of the empire, is watched by an official, the Syosi- 
dai, who keeps up communications with the Ziogoon, or secular 
sovereign. Not a functionary escapes this microscopic system of 
inspection ; and even the spies themselves have other spies—as 
Butler says of the parasite fleas—‘to bite em.’ So thoroughly, 
indeed, does the principle of espionage impregnate the whole 
community, that men of high rank engage in the service without 
scruple. Meylan tells a story of a person who appeared at 
Matsmai, entered the employ of a tobacco-cutter, worked at the 
weed with all seeming simplicity, but suddenly vanished, and as 
suddenly returned in the shape of a new governor of the province. 
He proved to be a noble sent from Jeddo to inquire into the 
ways of the previous ruler, and had stooped to a menial occupa- 
tion to conceal his mission, and effect his purpose unmolested. 
Tn executing their duties, these personages not only watch every 
proceeding of their patients with ludicrous minuteness, but 
transmit missives to their superiors, in which the smallest events 
are chronicled with equally ludicrous accuracy. Nobody would 
be surprised in Japan to read a dispatch announcing that one of 
the strangers who had come on shore had just sneezed, and that 
another had exclaimed, ‘ Dear me, how warm it is to-day.’ When 
one of the chaplains attached to Commodore Perry’s expedition 
ventured beyond the prescribed bounds, and a written order was 
brought him to return, the officials, whose duty it was to keep 
him under observation, informed their superiors in writing that, 
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on receiving it, ‘he read it, walked four steps further, read it 
‘again, then suddenly returned, and intimated his’ intention to 
‘ go back to the ship.’ 

Indifferent, however, to the number or nature of the dispatches 
which your movements may occasion, you make your way to the 
nearest city. According to Kcompfer there are more than thir- 
teen thousand towns in the empire. And much as we are accus- 
tomed to huge assemblages of houses in the west, those quiet 
insulated Japanese may well surprise us by the magnitude of 
their human hives. Jeddo, the capital of the empire, situate on 
the isle Niphon, is said to be one of the most splendid cities 
in the world. Its population is estimated at from two to three 
millions. The castle, in which the secular Emperor resides, is 
of sufficient capacity to contain 40,000 men; and many of the 
palaces of the nobility could accommodate the whole of the inha- 
bitants of boroughs like Rochester or Berwick-upon-Tweed. The 
Japanese boast that Osacca, the commercial emporium of the 
empire, could raise a regular army of 80,000 men out of its own 
fighting resources. Miako, the ecclesiastical capital, and the 
great seat of literature and mechanical art—a city nearly four 
wniles long by three broad—could produce a host of 52,000 
priests alone. In our own country we frequently hear of a town 
overlapping the adjoining villages, and swallowing up parish 
after parish like some boa-constrictor of brick and mortar. But 
in Japan, town may be said to eat town, instead of simply bolt- 
ing a few contiguous hamlets, and then digesting them at leisure. 
The highways, according to the great Dutch authority, are some- 
times one continued line of dwellings: ‘you scarcely emerge 
‘from one borough,’ says he, ‘but you enter another; and you 
‘ may travel many miles as it were in one street, without know- 
‘ ing it to be composed of many villages, save by the differing 
‘names that were formerly given them, and which they after 
‘ retained, though joined to one another.’ The quantity of shops 
in some of these cities almost took the breath out of poor 
Keempfer, for he could not comprehend how the whole popula- 
tion, even if it were as passionately addicted to shopping as the 
ladies of Europe, could furnish the owners with mere suste- 
nance. 

The towns are mostly laid out with great regularity, the streets 
intersecting each other at right angles, and carefully eschewing 
all approach to Hogarth’s curve of beauty. The houses are 
always low, and when they exceed one story, the upper portion 
generally amounts to little more than an attic, which is employed 
as a receptacle for stores or lumber. When a Japanese is build- 
ing, the law steps in and says, ‘Sir, your dwelling must not 
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exceed six kins (44 feet 8 inches) in height.’ For this regula- 
tion, however, there is good reason. Japan is particularly prone 
to earthquakes. The islands are so frequently seized with shiver- 
ing fits, that the natives, we are told, expect them as commonly 
as we do thunder-storms in summer. Instead of explaining 
the phenomenon, however, as the ancients did the throes of Etna, 
which were imputed to the writhings of the buried giant Ence- 
ladus, the Japanese throw the blame upon a great whale, which 
creeps under the ground and flings it into convulsions. What- 
ever doubt there may be as to the science of this solution, there 
can be none as to the tragical results of the shocks with which 
the empire is visited. Luis de Froes relates, that in 1586 the 
earth trembled for forty days successively, from the province of 
Sacaja as far as Miako. In 1703 Jeddo was fearfully shattered, 
and upwards of 200,000 inhabitants are supposed to have 
perished in the ruins and in the fire which ensued. In 1792 an 
earthquake palsied the whole island of Kiu-siu, prostrated all the 
buildings in the town of Simabara, with the exception of the 
citadel, brought down huge lumps of rock from the neighbouring 
mountain, and so completely altered the physiognomy of the 
coast that the sailors could not trace the old features in the new. 
Is it any wonder, therefore, if, in a region subject to such phy- 
sical disorders, the houses should be made as low as possible, and 
composed in a great measure of clay and bamboo? That whale, 
accordingly, regulates the entire architecture of Japan. See how 
the natural diseases of a country, if we may so speak, affect its 
social economy. If the British isles were troubled by a similar 
whale, we durst not erect enormous factories or warehouses like 
those of Manchester or Bradford ; nor would the tall, towering 
edifices in the older parts of Edinburgh be allowed to stand for 
a single quarter of a century. Farewell to lighthouses, soaring 
church spires, ‘ bully’ monuments, hanging domes, useful mill- 
chimneys, as well as to many other architectural creations; and 
to say nothing of a variety of perils which that uneasy monster 
would produce, who would care to travel by railway if a sudden 
shock, probable as a flash of lightning, might tear up the line, 
bring down a viaduct, or bury you in the tunnel through which 
you were passing ? 

Let us next push our way into a Japanese dwelling. Here 
the great feature, in the eyes of an European, may be said to be 
the mats. You sit, or rather squat, upon a mat, for chairs are 
rarely employed: you take your meals upon a mat, for, instead 
of tables each person has a little raised tray, at which he dines 
or sups by himself; you smoke upon a mat, for it serves the 
same purpose as the cushioned divan of the Turk; and, since 
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mahogany four-posters and iron-bedsteads are utterly unknown, 
you sleep upon a mat, with another above you for a quilt or 
coverlet. 


‘Instead of partition-walls to divide their rooms, the Japanese 
have folding screens, made of coloured or gilt paper, and laid into 
wooden frames, which can be put up or removed at pleasure, to en- 
large the rooms or make them narrower, according to their fancy or 
convenience. The floors are somewhat raised above the level of the 
street, and are all made of boards, neatly covered with mats made of 
rushes and rice straw, three or four inches thick, the borders curiously 
fringed, embroidered, or otherwise neatly adorned. All the lower part 
of the house, the staircase leading up to the second story, if there be 
any, the windows, posts, and passages, are curiously painted and var- 
nished. The windows are of light frames, which may be taken out 
and put and slid behind each other at pleasure, and are divided into 
squares like our panes of glass, and covered with oiled paper, mica, 
and shells; glass windows are unknown. ‘The ceilings are neatly 
covered with gilt or silver-covered paper, embellished with flowers ; 
and the screens which serve as partitions are often curiously painted. 
As furniture is cheap, and the people take a delight in adornment, 
every part of the house is pleasing to the eye, as well as convenient 
for the purposes intended. 

‘There are no fireplaces and chimneys in the houses of the Japanese. 
In the centre of the common sitting-room there is a square hole, built 
in with tiles and filled with sand, in which a charcoal fire is always 
kept burning, and suspended above is the tea-kettle, supported by a 
tripod. There is thus constantly a supply of hot water for making 
tea, which is invariably handed to the visitor on his arrival—for the 
Japanese are moderate eaters, but great drinkers, though generally a 
sober nation. ‘ Temperaté cibum swmunt, largius bibunt, said Saint. 
Francis Xavier of them, three hundred years ago. Their tea is pre- 
pared as with us, but very weak, and not ordinarily sweetened. The- 
cup is generally of porcelain, with a wooden lacquered cover. 

‘The better houses are warmed, but very imperfectly, by metal: 
braziers, placed on lacquered stands, containing burning charcoal, 
which are moved readily from room to room, as they may be required. 
They have, therefore, much to learn of us in this important matter— 
the construction of a chimney and the hearth—inventions peculiar to 
the great and dominant race to which we belong. 

‘ In the cottages of the poor there is but little ventilation, from 
their small size—no issue for the smoke—and the burning charcoal in 
the fixed central fireplace becomes a great nuisance. In the more 
pretentious establishments, where there is plenty of space, and holes in 
the roof or in the walls for the escape of smoke, while the charcoal is 
not brought in until it is perfectly ignited, this mode of heating the 
apartments is more endurable. It is obvious that the poorer classes 
must suffer much from the wintry weather; indeed, we are assured 
that they keep much within doors, huddled about their meagre fires 
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in their hovels, which, without chimneys, and with but a seant light 
from the paper windows, are exceedingly cold, gloomy, and comfort- 
less. The rich strive to make themselves comfortable by enveloping 
their bodies in numerous warm robes; but, nevertheless, they con- 
stantly complain of the severity of the weather.’—Steinmetz. 


The Japanese seem to hold the old maxim that cleanliness is 

next to godliness, and therefore a bath-room is an indispensable 
ingredient in every well-appointed house. Wash, wash, wash— 
the pores of Japan should certainly be kept open if intense 
scrubbing will suffice. The facility with which the natives can 
denude themselves—for their petticoat habiliments fall with a 
touch at the sash—makes this incessant indulgence in water 
much easier to them than it would be to us elaborately-got-up 
Europeans. Nor are these ablutions always conducted under 
cover. On the contrary, you may see men, aye, and women too, 
sitting in their tubs in the open street, and purifying themselves, 
without the slightest regard to the passengers who throng the 
thoroughfares. Japan has also its public baths and washhouses, 
and here the two sexes mingle as coolly as they do at any place 
of general entertainment, where people are expected to appear in 
full feather. The fate of Acteon would be utterly unintelligible 
in these regions, for the whole population would look upon Diana 
as a lunatic prude. Mr. Cornwallis relates that a Japanese 
acquaintance, Noskotoska by name, invited him into his own 
bathhouse, and the two gentlemen were disporting themselves in 
the water in a state of intense nudity, when the lady of the man- 
sion, accompanied by a female friend, walked unhesitatingly into 
the apartment, inquired how he liked the recreation, and then, 
having undressed themselves, plunged into the tanks with as 
little sense of indecorum as a brace of unsophisticated ducks. 
Mr. Cornwallis, who appears to have some: Rousseauish notions 
respecting the evils of civilization, and the golden purity of 
savage life, asserts that the practice of promiscuous bathing has 
never led to any mischievous results ; but it must be remembered 
that the laws against unchastity are extremely severe, and at 
any rate it can give us no high opinion of the delicacy of the 
female mind in Japan to learn that charms are thrust upon public 
observation which might just as well be washed and scrubbed in 
private. 

Water is also wanted for another purpose in their towns. In 
consequence of the large quantity of wood employed in the 
houses, conflagrations are extremely common. What with shingle 
roofs, bamboo walls, matted floors, and paper partitions, it will 

be easily imagined that Japan is in a highly inflammable state. 
Hence a fire spreads like a spark amongst the long grass of the 
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prairies, and whole streets are speedily reduced to charcoal, parti- 
cularly in the crowded capital. To prevent these catastrophes 
as much as possible, a tub is stationed on the top of each house, 
with mops to scatter the water on the roof. Wooden tanks are 
placed in the streets, and even fire-engines, inferior, however, to 
Mr. Braidwood’s splendid machines, are kept primed for action. 
At the extremity of the street there is generally a high ladder, 
which the watch can climb to see if the dreaded enemy is steal- 
ing abroad. And day and night, in some places, the fire sentinels 
wander to and fro to arrest any incipient arson, and to sound an 
alarm by striking a thick plank hung from posts, in case a-con- 
flagration seems to be impending. 

And now, after a glance at Japanese towns and houses, let us 

take a look at their inmates. Belonging to the Tartar or Mon- 
golian section of mankind, these islanders are unquestionably 
very creditable specimens of the breed. The men are in general 
vigorous and well-proportioned ; the women, especially whilst 
young, are sufficiently beautiful to justify a positive outbreak of 
enthusiasm on the part of European visitors. Mr. Drummond 
protests that the ladies are the most elegant and fascinating 
creatures in the world, and that they manifest a natural grace 
which it is impossible to describe. Mr. Cornwallis asserts that 
amiability and an unruffled temper are the universal properties 
of the women in Japan. Nor are they less intelligent and 
learned than personally attractive, for it appears that their studies 
whilst young embrace topics which never figure in our school- 
mistresses’ bills at so much per quarter. They are fond of dress, 
but this is a frailty not peculiar to Japan. They carry it, how- 
ever, to an extent which the husbands of Paris or London would 
scarcely be inclined to tolerate ; for when attending a theatre 
they make it a point, says Fisscher, to change their habiliments 
twice or thrice during the performance, in order to display the 
wealth of their wardrobes, servants accompanying them to the 
house in the capacity of baggage-bearers and tiring-women. The 
ladies are, however, very anxious to increase their captivations, 
and, as is the case with most attempts to improve nature, they 
spoil themselves in the operation. The use of cosmetics is so 
prevalent, that even in the province of Figen, celebrated for the 
loveliness of its females, the greatest beauty will dye her lips a 
furious red, and bury her roses beneath a layer of violet paint. 
One practice of theirs is especially detestable. Married women 
are known by their black teeth. No sooner does Mr. Fikoyemon 
make an offer, which is done by fastening a branch of a particular 
shrub to the house of the damsel’s parents, than she, if the gen- 
tleman is accepted, is entitled to dye her grinders and pluck out 
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her eyebrows. Would not these be deemed pretty privileges by 
our own charming maidens at home? The compound employed 
to stain the teeth is a villanous mixture, which leaves a deep 
purple blotch on the flesh wherever it touches, and sometimes 
corrodes the gums and lips to such a degree, that the gangrened 
mouth of a Japanese lady, when opened, looks like the very 
sepulchre of all beauty. 

Let us now turn from the ladies to their lords. You judge of 
the rank of a Japanese gentleman by the swords he wears. The 
higher orders are entitled to carry two of these amiable imple- 
ments, the greater one being employed to carve an enemy if 
required ; the smaller one, as we shall shortly see, to carve the 
owner himself. Those who belong to the middle ranks of society 
are limited to one sabre, and quite enough, in all conscience, we 
may observe ; whilst the commonalty are shut out from the en- 
joyment of all side arms whatever. Another, but less distinctive, 
symbol of rank amongst the Japanese lies in their petticoat 
pantaloons, which may be defined as huge gowns stitched up 
between the legs, though open at the sides in order to allow 
of the play of the feet whilst walking. If you had the honour 
to be born in Japan, and belonged to one of the leading orders 
of society—namely, the hereditary princes, hereditary nobles, 
and soldiers, you would have been known in a moment by the 
couple of swords in your belt, and, on state occasions, by the 
capacious trousers on your lower limbs. Had you been a 
member of an inferior class, your assumption of these insignia 
would excite as much resentment as if the members of the House 
of Commons were to mount ducal robes and coronets, or as if the 
Lord High Chancellor were to appear in a regal crown with the 
sceptre of state in his hand. 

There is one implement, however, which is common to all 
Japan. Neither man nor woman is to be seen without a fan in 
the girdle or actually in the hand. Associating this article, as 
we Westerns always do, with the fairer sex—with coquetting 
Spaniards or fainting British females—we cannot refrain from 
merriment on hearing that soldiers carry gaily-painted specimens 
as coolly as the dames and damsels of the land. To us it must 
seem as ludicrous as it would be to see grenadiers going to battle 
with parasols in their belts, or dragoons charging in a heavy 
shower with an umbrella extended over each heroic head. But 
so it is in Japan. Princes and beggars, priests and warriors, 
may all be seen brandishing this effeminate toy. To be sure, 
the natives apply it to other uses than mere ventilation and 
coquetry. The schoolmaster employs it to rap the knuckles of 
a sinning scholar. The guest holds it out to receive the dain- 
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ties you may offer. The mendicant (whose lameness is often 
known to vanish the moment he is relieved) thrusts it under your 
eye for the dole you are expected to give for the benefit of the 
six small children, which prevail in Japan as well as in Great 
Britain. Presented, too, upon a salver by a particular official, 
the fan is said to intimate to a culprit of rank that his head is 
about to be struck from his shoulders. Besides these and many 
other purposes, it sometimes serves as a memorandum-book, and 
not unfrequently as a kind of itinerary or Bradshaw's Guide ; 
for when you are about to fravel you may procure one with a 
map of the road, an account of the hotels on the route, and even 
a list of the charges for refreshment at each place. 

Another peculiarity in the attire of the Japanese will also 
attract attention. You see what a slovenly shuffling walk they 
have. It is due to their shoes. These are not made of leather, 
of which the people might have plenty, but of plaited straw, and, 
consequently, they are worn away with a rapidity which would 
delight the heart and enrich the pocket of a British shoemaker 
could the same rate of mortality be applied to his tougher pro- 
ductions. The man who has a journey to make on foot must 
either carry several pairs with him, or purchase new ones as he 
proceeds. The roads of the empire are littered with such cast- 
away articles. Strange to say, the very horses are shod in the 
same fashion, their feet being encased in straw, which is fastened 
with thongs of the same material, so that they trot along in 
slippers just as fragile as those of their masters. Doubtless, the 
sons of St. Crispin in this country will be of opinion that the 
neglect of leather—that cheap defence even of cities—is a proof 
of low power in the civilization of Japan. But we beg permis- 
sion to inform the craft that their favourite commodity is con- 
siderably restricted in its use amongst the natives by some 
supposed religious prejudice against contact with dead bodies. 
Japan has its tanners and curriers, but these are regarded as 
positive pariahs. Society turns up its nostrils at them, and 
casts them out as unclean. It does not even reckon them as 
part of the population when a census is taken. It will not per- 
mit them to dwell in any town or village, but compels them to 
live apart like lepers. It refuses to admit them to any inn, tea- 
house, or other place of public resort. It requires them whilst 
travelling to carry their own trencher and porringer, for Society 
would not stoop to touch a dish they had once handled, any more 
than a Bond-street dandy would consent to wear a beggar’s 
rejected hat and coat. In fact, they are good only to prepare 
leather, guard criminals, and officiate as executioners. 

But, passing from the outward man to the inner, what character 
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does the Japanese bear? His intelligence is considerable, his 
politeness unquestionable, his pacific disposition generally con- 
spicuous. Father Froes declares that the nation is as gifted as 
any in Europe. Mr. Cornwallis affirms that it is the most 
virtuous on the globe. This is absurdly eulogistic. A more 
moderate, and certainly a more accurate opinion, is pronounced 


by Mr. Rundall :— 


*To sum up the character of the Japanese,’ says he, ‘they carry 
notions of honour to the verge of fanaticism, and they are haughty, 
vindictive, and licentious, On the other hand, brawlers, braggarts, 
and backbiters are held inthe most supreme contempt. The slightest 
infraction of truth is punished with severity; they are openhearted, 
hospitable, and, as friends, faithful to death. It is represented that 
there is no peril a Japanese will not encounter to serve a friend ; that no 
torture will compel him to betray a trust; and that even the stranger 
who seeks aid will be protected to the last drop of blood. The na- 
tion, with all their faults and vices, evinced qualities that won the 
hearts and commanded the esteem of the missionaries.’* 


Perhaps there is nothing which exemplifies the peculiar temper 
of the Japanese nation more than its usages in regard to suicide. 
It would be in vain for a judge of assize in the country to request a 
culprit to retire to his own house and hang himself by the neck 
till he was dead. Not even to escape the ignominy of a public 
appearance at Newgate would a British criminal be disposed to 
become his own executioner in private. But in Japan a male- 
factor esteems it quite a favour to be allowed to die by his own 
hands. The privilege indeed is reserved for men of position, 
whilst humbler delinquents must expire under the vile manipula- 
tions of those outcast tanners. If a wrong-doer obtains the 
coveted permission to slay himself, he sometimes sends out invi- 
tations to his relatives and friends, provides them with a gay 
repast, eats and drinks as merrily as if he were intending to live 
for ever; perhaps delivers a flowery harangue far superior to the 
oratory of the English scaffold, and then coolly lets out his 
bowels by a couple of incisions across his stomach. Should he 
be a person of great fortitude and of an enterprising disposition, 
it seems that he will give himself a cut across his throat in addi- 
tion. The process is called Hari-kari, or the ‘Happy despatch.’ 
Caron says, there are no fewer than fifty modes of performing it, 
all of which are in vogue. If bravely and magnificently accom- 
plished, a culprit is not only released from all obloquy, but his 
memory is held in honour, and his goods and chattels are not 
forfeited to the state. 


* Rundall’s Memorials of the Empire of Japan. 
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But the hari-kari is an indulgence which is often claimed by 
those who have not been actually convicted of crime. If a func- 
tionary has done any act which he suspects will excite the dis- 
pleasure of his superiors, the short keen sword, bright as a razor, 
is dragged from its scabbard, and with two swift flashing strokes 
the poor wretch hurls himself headlong into death’s mystery. 
Nowhere is life sacrificed upon more puerile grounds than m 
Japan ; but frequently a fine sense of honour, admirable in itself, 
though terrible in its results, provokes a native to self-destruction. 
Mr. Cornwallis relates that, on one occasion, he and some of his 
companions went on shore for a walk. Passing a bamboo spy- 
house, which had been run up to accommodate the officials who 
were commissioned to watch the ship, a couple of natives emerged 
and followed the party at some little distance. One of the Ame- 
ricans signified his wish that these gentry should retire, and in 
order to enforce compliance, he seized the nearest of them by 
the shoulders, and then delivered a kick by way of forwarding 
his progress. The insulted functionary instantly unsheathed his 
rapier: the American as rapidly extracted his revolver. But, 
instead of making a cut at his adversary, the spy gave himself 
two slashes across the abdomen in the form of the letter X, and 
fell to the ground a dying man. ‘ He expects you,’ said one of 
the party, addressing the aggressor, ‘ to follow his example.’ On 
seeing, however, that the American had no designs upon his own 
entrails, the countenance of the poor spy exhibited the most 
fearful agony Mr. Cornwallis ever beheld. It was al] to no pur- 
pose, however, for in a few moments the poor felo-de-se was dead. 
According to the Japanese ritual of honour, the wrong-doer is 
bound to punish himself in this extremely stupid fashion, if the 
injured person thinks proper to adopt it. Translating the per- 
formance into European terms, if two candidates should quarrel 
at the hustings, and the outraged party wishes to claim the satis- 
faction which one gentleman has a right to expect from another, 
all he need do is to slay himself on the spot, whereupon the other 
individual would feel it his duty to put an end to his own exis- 
tence with the very weapon his opponent had employed. There 
are many stories told in illustration of this national weakness. 
Two persons happened to jostle each other whilst attending a 
feast. One of them, a wi ng oo old gentleman, would 
accept no apology, but drew forth his sword and made the fatal 
cuts across his stomach. Down he fell. His antagonist, a young 
man, instantly seized the implement and served out his own 
viscera in the same lunatic style. There they lay, side by side, 
dying in the house of mirth, the victims of the most curious and 
irrational custom perhaps which is extant. Let it be added that 
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instructions in the art of ‘happy despatch’ are formally given to 
every young gentleman in Japan. It is a part of his education 
to know not only how the operation may be scientifically exe- 
cuted, but with what ceremonies it should be accompanied, when 
it should be publicly or privately performed, with many other 
particulars, which are solemnly involved in the etiquette of self- 
destruction. 

Nor is their sense of virtue much less peculiar than their sense 
cof honour. In no country of any pretensions to modesty is pro- 
~stitution so unblushingly conducted. At all the inns and tea- 
‘houses on the great roads, and in the towns and villages of the 
_ empire, you see a number of gaily dressed and highly-painted dam- 
sels who invite the traveller to patronize their establishments, and 
if several of these places of entertainment happen to be within 

earshot, the competition for the poor wayfarer becomes as im- 
‘portunate as the rush for your luggage on the arrival of a steam- 
- boat at an English or Irish quay. The owners of tea-houses are 
permitted to buy the daughters of indigent persons, and to train 
them up in the arts and accomplishments of the courtesan. 
’ These girls are, in fact, apprenticed to vice as coolly as European 
boys are apprenticed to law or physic. The quantity of evil thus 
inflicted may be better imagined when the number of tea estab- 
lishments is taken into consideration, there being in Nagasaki 
alone—a town containing 60,000 or 70,000 inhabitants—not 
less than 750 of these places of licensed infamy. Singularly 
enough, whilst the owners are held in contempt, the Cyprians 
themselves are permitted to return to the bosom of society on 
the completion of their ‘indentures,’ and encouraged to occupy 
-any post for which they may prove themselves to be qualified. 
Still Japan is undoubtedly one of the most orderly and well- 
-conducted empires on the globe. The reason is, that the law is 
regnant everywhere. The police system is so minute and search- 
ing, so powerful and omnipresent, that any transgression is 
‘tolerably sure to meet with exposure and punishment. It has 
been well said, that the whole kingdom affords no hiding-place 
for a culprit. The laws are indeed frightfully severe. Draco 
himself would have chuckled over the criminal code of the 
country. Death for this, death for that, death for almost every- 
thing. And not content with visiting the offender, red-handed 
justiee lays hold of his family, and frequently extends the penalty 
to them, if the offence is one which dishonours the state. Besides 
their capital punishments, which are inflicted in the shape of 
decapitation, and as it would still seem, of crucifixion, burning, 
and other inhuman forms, the Japanese have dungeons called 
-gokuyas, or hells. These are ‘ black holes,’ into which as many 
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culprits are thrust as the places will accommodate, or rather in- 
commode. The doors are then fastened, and never opened for 
any purpose except where a prisoner obtains his discharge or a 
new criminal is introduced. There the poor wretches must 
remain, with little light, less ventilation, and just enough food, 
and that of the worst quality, to keep their delinquent souls 
within their delinquent bodies. For smaller offences, mere 
breaches of bye-laws, as it were, a more whimsical chastisement 
is frequently inflicted. The doors and windows of the trans- 
gressor are blocked up for a certain time, generally about a hun- 
dred days; and as all persons are forbidden to visit him, and his 
occupation, whatever it may be, is necessarily suspended, this inge- 
nious mode of converting a man’s house into his own dungeon, is 
by no means popular amongst culprits. The Turks are also in pos- 
session of the same cunning device, and occasionally nail up an 
erring pasha till he returns to a legal frame of mind. 

So many precautions, however, are taken against crime, that a 
Japanese must feel himself enmeshed in a web, from which it is 
difficult to escape. Almost every person may be said to be a 
member of the police force of the empire. Each city is divided 
into groups of five families, and each individual in a particular 
group is held responsible for the behaviour of the rest. Hence, 
says Meylan, ‘ every extraordinary occurrence which happens in 
‘a household, is reported by four several witnesses to the civil 
‘administration.’ If a fight breaks out in a street, all the inhabi- 
tants are interested in quelling it, for should either combatant be 
killed, every resident is liable to be punished in proportion to the 
amount of negligence displayed. Doubtless we should have 
much less crime in this country, if, whenever a brawl arose, half 
the parish might be sent to prison ; but then we should lose, in 
justice and private convenience, what we gained in public 
security. 

So minute indeed is Japanese surveillance, that each street 
constitutes a jurisdiction of its own. It is ruled by an official, 
the Ottona, who discharges a variety of functions. He is an 
inspector of police, and sees to it that the guardians of the night 
perform their duty. He is a kind of magistrate, and punishes 
little misdemeanours by a dose of captivity. He is a legal umpire, 
and can pronounce judgment upon all controverted questions. 
He is the registrar of births, deaths, and marriages in his par- 
ticular ward. He is also the consul for the street, having power 
to grant a passport when an inhabitant wishes to visit another 
part of the empire. He is likewise the inspector-general as re- 
gards all new residents ; for ‘ flitting’ is a somewhat serious busi- 
ness in Japan. If you desired to remove from the Piccadilly to 
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the Pall-mall of Jeddo, you must present a petition to the Ottona of 
the latter region as well as a certificate of your estimable character 
and irreproachable conduct—if you can prevail upon your friends 
to say something as to the excessive amiability of your temper, 
and induce them to protest that your removal will throw Picca- 
dilly into mourning, it will be highly advisable. The Ottona 
of Pall-mall, having satisfied himself that you are free from 
flagrant vice, inquires of every resident in the street you propose 
to honour, whether they are willing to enrol you amongst their 
number, and if the reply should be favourable, you are permitted 
to rend the heart of Piccadilly by deserting it for its more for- 
tunate rival. 

It is by this preternatural watchfulness that the statutes and 
usages of the empire are enforced throughout all classes of the 
community. The government has eyes and ears in every house. 
Let a man, whether a simple individual or an elevated dignitary, 
depart from the customs of the country, and the deed is straight- 
way reported to the authorities, who pounce down upon the 
offender with the swoop and swiftness of an eagle descending 
upon its prey. The Mikado must walk according to rule as much 
as the man of leather. There are restraints for almost every- 
thing and everybody. Every mat, for example, throughout the 
empire, must be constructed of a given size, namely, one kin 
(7 feet 4} inches) in length and half a kin in breadth. All 
sailing-vessels (as we have seen) must, until recently at least, be 
built after one common model. All houses must be erected in 
conformity with certain regulations. Even the mode in which 
a person lives is defined by sumptuary laws, for a merchant, 
however affluent, cannot go beyond a certain amount of splen- 
dour and indigestibility in his banquets, and it is even said that 
the governors of provinces must rise, dine, go out, give audience, 
and retire to rest at periods prescribed for them by the ever- 
meddling government. 

And not only are the laws frivolously minute, and their observ- 
ance insured by the most extensive police system on the globe, 
but the perils which environ an agitator are sufficient to pre- 
vent any serious attempts at innovation. The true managing 
body in Japan is the Great Council of State. Headed by a 
sort of grand vizier, this cabinet consists of thirteen or fourteen 
individuals, who direct the whole machinery of authority in the 
name of Ziogoon, or temporal sovereign. Should any member 
of this council propose a scheme which the monarch refuses to 
sanction, the question is laid before three princes of the blood, 
and, in case their award is. hostile to the proposition of the right 
honourable gentleman, the consequences may be most disastrous 
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to him. He is generally required to atone for his presumption 
with his life. His bowels must come out. The other ministers 
who supported him are under a kind of obligation to punish 
themselves in the same fashion, and instances have been known 
in which the whole council, vizier included, have ripped up their 
stomachs when a favourite plan was thus defeated. What would 
be the effect in our country if the mover of any measure in the 
Privy Council were liable to lose his head in case it failed to 
receive her Majesty's assent; or, if any member of Parliament 
were expected to undergo the pains of voluntary martyrdom 
should a bill of his be thrown out by the Lords? Equally sin- 
gular isthe mode in which the authorities deal with applications 
for the redress of individual wrongs. At Jeddo, as in each of 
the principal towns, there is a box for the reception of petitions 
and complaints. These ‘ lions’ mouths’ are cleared at regular 
intervals, and then, if the complainant fails to substantiate his 
allegations, his head is whipped from his shoulders. With such 
aterrible penalty in prospect, is it any wonder that not more than 
two or three persons have the hardihood to insert a silent indict- 
ment in any particular box during the course of the year? 

Nor is the mode in which Japan treats her sovereigns much 
less eccentric. It is well known that she has a brace of empe- 
rors. One monarch at a time has generally been found quite 
sufficient amongst Western nations, and two almost invariably 
intolerable. What could be expected in Russia or in Turkey 
if a couple of state coachmen were seated on the box, each strug- 
gling for the possession of the reins, and each flogging the 
horses according to his own good-will and pleasure? ‘There was 
a period when a single individual, the Mikado, drove the whole 
team of officials in Japan; but many years ago (in the twelfth 
century) a redoubtable general, named Yoritomo, of whom 
Japanese history makes much, took the ‘ribands’ of power into 
his hands, and became the founder of the order of Ziogoons, or 
lay emperors. Gradually the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
sovereign underwent contraction until Taiko Sama, a fat hero 
with six fingers on his hands, and the visage of an ape, but a man 
also greatly beloved by the historic muse in these parts, assumed 
the title of Lord-General, stripped the Mikado of all political 
authority, and reduced him to a condition of pompous imbe- 
cility. For the position of this personage is as neat a satire on 
human grandeur as can well be imagined. He is nominally 
lord of the empire. He is the pope of Japan. He is supposed 
to be visited periodically by the gods, who leave their temples 
deserted and their worshippers neglected whilst thus engaged. 
He is, in fact, assumed to be an incarnation of the great tutelary 
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divinity of the land. So sacred is his touch that no dish he has 
used, no garment he has worn, can be employed by any other 
person without producing pains and swellings by way of punish- 
ment. Every day he dons new vestments and eats out of new 
vessels, and every night his cast-off apparel and discarded 
crockery are destroyed to prevent their being profaned. He has 
20,000 attendants, and lives in a palace which is said to be roofed 
and its walls plated with gold. Further, he is allowed to 
indulge in twelve wives, which, to speak courteously, should 
mark him out as the happiest of mortals. Yet, according to the 
best accounts—and accounts must differ when dealing with the 
‘secrets of the most secret of empires—the Mikado is almost as 
‘tmuch a prisoner as if he were the Man in the Iron Mask. He 
has not the privilege of setting foot on the ground, but must be 
carried on human shoulders if it is necessary to move. The sun, 
it is said, is not permitted to shine upon his sacred person. He 
cannot even stroll into his own capital, but is confined to the 
gilded dungeon of his palace for the term of his official life. 
‘Formerly, indeed, we are told that he was required to seat him- 
self upon his throne for several hours daily without stirring a 
limb. Neither to the right nor left must his hallowed head 
incline, for upon its perfect stability the peace of his dominions 
depended, and, should it bend in either direction, war, famine, 
fire, or some other calamity would assuredly ensue. What a 
mockery of majesty is all this! Verily to be sentenced to 
‘Mikadoism for life would be a cruel and harrowing fate even to 
a poor drunken sot like Shakspeare’s Christopher Sly, spite of 
those twelve wives and 20,000 retainers. Happily, there is one 
mode of obtaining relief. The monarch may resign. Few, very 
few, of the popes of the West have been known to abdicate, but 
in Japan the supreme Pontiff frequently vacates his throne as soon 
as there is an heir fit to occupy the place. 

The Ziogoon, or lay emperor, enjoys a little more freedom of 
action: but even he is so fettered by law, and victimized by 
routine, that an English squire would be an ass to change places 
with him. 

So many, however, are the oddities which characterize this 
piquant empire, that we can now do little more than briefly 
enumerate a few. John Japan—if we may so venture to call the 
national representative of the ‘sons of the sun'—is a gentleman 
with oblique eyes, shaven crown, and yellowish complexion, who 
arrays himself, as we have seen, in gown-like garments, with a 
fan in his girdle, straw slippers on his feet, and a bamboo hat, 
-half sombrero, half parasol, on his head. When travelling, he 
carries a cloak made of oiled paper, to protect him from the rain, 
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or a straw cape, which hangs from the shoulders like the thatch 
on a stack. He scrambles up his horse, not on one side, but by 
the animal’s breast, and accomplishes his journey upon a saddle 
of wood, or on a little platform, where he sits cross-legged, like 
a tailor at his table. His pocket-handkerchiefs, also, are made 
of paper, there being two sorts in vogue for this purpose— 
namely, common nose-papet and large nose-paper; and when he 
goes to a feast he employs napkins of the same material, in which 
he isexpected to fold up all the scraps he can collect, and then 
to carry away the promiscuous mass in the sleeves of his robes ; 
or if the banquet is particularly grand, he brings a servant with 
him to remove the savoury fragments in a basket. On these 
occasions he eats various sorts of animal food, from venison to 
whale, or even a slice of shark; and he is still more catholic 
in regard to vegetables, for he will luxuriate over a mess of boiled 
sea-weed. He is a great lover of ceremony, and stiffens his 
entertainments with so many formalities, that when he drinks a 
cup of tea or tosses off a bowl of saki, he seems to be as much 
engaged in a ritual performance as if he were at his devotions in 
the temple. He is an abject worshipper of rank, for he goes 
down on his knees in the presence of a superior, knocks his head 
against the ground, and acquires such suppleness of limb by his 
constant prostrations that he appears to be made of india-rubber. 
Indeed, considering that throughout the whole realm there is a 
constant succession of genuflexions—waves of obeisance per- 
petually flowing from the humblest to the highest—the nation 
has been wittily compared to the rows of blocks which children 
set up, and then topple down one after another by giving a single 
touch to the first. Yet John Japan ha’ the Knack of: aiaking 
dignity so oppressive, that the hereditary ruler of,a proviri¢e 
frequently resigns as soon as his heir sttains bis majérity:: 
and fathers of families, worn down with‘ the restraidts 
annoyances attached to headship in the higher walks of life, are 
glad to abdicate their domestic rank, and become dependents 
upon their own children, as soon as their sons are eman- 
cipated by marriage. Princes, whilst in the provinces, must 
leave their wives and families as hostages at the metropolis, and 
they themselves must reside in Jeddo every alternate year; but 
both in the capital and in the country they are watched so 
vigilantly by spies, that they are little better than prisoners of 
state. In matters of religion John Japan is reckoned extremely 
liberal, for it is calculated that he tolerates five-and-thirty 
different faiths. He certainly considers it an act of civility to 
visit the shrine of any respectable idol, though his national affec- 
tions are, for the most part, given to Boodh. But there is one 
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creed which always excites his anger, from its historic associa- 
tions; and even to this day he searches foreign vessels, on their 
arrival, for Bibles. and Christian treatises, and, if he finds any, 
handles them as he would handle fulminating shells, or Russian 
infernal machines. He has temples which he sometimes converts 
into banqueting-halls, or even into bazaars; he has anchorites 
and mendicant monks and nuns; he goes on pilgrimage; he 
worships a volcano, the renowned Fudsi-Yama; he believes in a 
bit of wood, or scrap of paper, called offaria, which the priests 
sell him as a certificate of spiritual purification ; and, like the 
Tartars of Tibet, he prays by machinery; that is to say, he has 
wheels fixed to posts, upon which certain supplications are 
inscribed, and when these wheels are set in motion, and the 
attention of the gods is called to the operation by the jingle of 
certain iron rings on the spokes, they grant him his desires in 
proportion to the rapidity of rotation attained. His written 
language is so perplexing that an old Jesuit declared it must 
have been specially devised by Satan, in order to puzzle the 
missionaries, and prevent the introduction of the Gospel. John 
Japan would appear to be particularly egotistical, for he has no 
less than eighteen synonyms for our pronoun, ‘1;’ in other 
words, each class has one form of that pronoun so peculiar to 
itself, that it would be unlawful for another to employ it. Thus 
the Mikado, in speaking of himself, would say Tsinga; the 
bonze, or priest, gouso ; the old man, gourd. In a similar vein 
of complexity, John indulges in a variety of cognomens. The 
name he bore as a child is changed at the age of seven, when he 
receives the. mantle of ceremony; again, at fifteen, when he is 
‘first nuntbered anacngst men ; and again at every step he takes on 
the ladder of promotion. He renews his coat of arms and heraldic 
dewres repestedly:thot'gh at a considerable expense ; and the 
Jesuits report thiit “tne of his native princes made not less than 
thirty-four alterations in the brief period of ten years. He 
divides his day into twelve hours, of which six are given to sun- 
shine, so that the length of each interval is ever varying, and you 
can scarcely tell what hour it is, either by the clock, or, like Sir 
Hudibras, by algebra. The candles he makes to cheer the dark- 
ness have paper wicks, and are hollow in the centre; the portraits 
he paints are never likenesses ; the laws he enacts are put into 
operation without the slightest help from lawyers; the culprits he 
condemns esteem it a favour to execute themselves; and the 
batteries he erects are put into petticoats—as the English sailors 
observe—for it is his custom to cover them with canvas-cloth, 
for the protection of the gunners. He may be said to buy 
his wife, for he has to make handsome presents to. the 
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arents; he marries her, with many fatiguing ceremonies, 
in her destined shroud; he may divorce her whenever he likes, 
though the poor thing does not enjoy any compensating pri- 
vilege; he expects her to wear a dagger if his rank is high ; 
he permits her to smoke as much as she chooses, and to 
bathe in public amongst the men; he fastens a girdle of 
red crape round her body when enceinte, in order, say the 
vulgar, to prevent the child stealing the food out of the 
mother’s throat ; and when the infant is born, the husband props 
her up in bed, with sacks of rice at her back and under her arms, 
insistmg that she shall keep awake on the scantiest food for nine 
whole days and nights! He undergoes a medical operation 
once every six months, whether well or ill, that is to say, he 
raises blisters on his flesh by burning moxa, the downy fibre of 
wormwood leaves, and he expects every one in the empire to do 
the same. And when he dies, he sometimes chooses to forsake 
the world ‘in secret, which means that his death is not made 
public until his family have secured the office he holds for one 
of themselves. Hisrelatives then go into mourning, which is done 
by putting on intensely white garments ; his intimate friends turn 
their apparel inside out, and all the screens and sliding doors in 
the house are reversed. The body is carefully protected from cats, 
for it is believed that if one of these animals should leap upon 
the corpse it would revive ; but that if you then strike the quad- 
ruped with a broomstick, the resuscitated men will immediately 
expire, though a blow from any other implement will not deprive 
him of his newly-acquired vitality. Failing, however, to receive 
a visit from the cats, the stiffened body, it is said, may be 
rendered perfectly flexible in a few moments by a wonderful 
powder, called doosia, of which some very surprising accounts 
are given. When ready for interment, it is placed in a sitting 
posture in a round tub-like coffin, and carried to a grave shaped 
like a well, from which the dead man is left to find his way toa 
better land by virtue of a passport inscribed by the priest in 
sacred characters on his shroud. 

But the ‘hermetic empire’ has at length been partially 
unsealed. In the early months of 1854, the shores of Niphon 
were again darkened by the presence of an American flotilla, 
under Commodore Perry, who succeeded in obtaining the right 
of entrée to certain ports, and permission to trade under such 
regulations as the Japanese authorities might prescribe. In 
August, 1857, a small British squadron dashed into the bay 
of Jeddo with an ambassador on board, and a steam yacht in- 
tended as a present for the emperor. Passing the limits beyond 
which no foreign vessels are ever allowed to penetrate, Lord 
Elgin landed beneath the forts of the capital, broke through that 
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shadowy barrier which has so long protected Japan, and, after a 
stay of fourteen days, extracted from this haughty government a | 
treaty of perpetual peace and amity between the two crowns. 
Three ports, Hakodadi, Kanagwa,and Nagasaki, are to be thrown 
open to British vessels on the Ist July, 1859, and two more at 


certain settled periods. British subjects may reside permanently 


at any of these harbours, and afterwards at Jeddo and Osacca for 
purposes of trade. They will be allowed to build places of wor- 
ship, and exercise their own religion without restraint. Provision 
is made for the proper regulation of the commerce of the two 
countries. Certain articles may be imported into Japan free of 
duty : on others, five per cent. will be levied, and this class in- 
cludes cotton and woollen manufactured goods, steam machinery, 
coals, timber, and many important commodities, whilst in- 
toxicating liquors are shrewdly taxed at five-and-thirty per cent., 
and all other goods are rated at twenty. Japanese products, on 
the other hand, are to pay a simple export duty of five per cent. 

Thus the empire which, for the last two hundred years, has 
been kept under lock and key, has at length been ‘ prised open’ 
by the bold but bloodless manceuvres of England and America. 
What shall be the result of these concessions on the part of 
Japan remains yet to be seen. That commerce will profit, 
though not perhaps to the extent which sanguine merchants 
anticipate, cannot be questioned. That a good understanding 
will soon spring up between the two empires is equally pro- 
bable. Why should it be otherwise, if a Japanese ambas- 
sador begins to walk the streets of London, is lionized in the 
coteries of the metropolis, and stared at in the Park as a phe- 
nomenon of greater rarity than the hippopotamus or ant-eater ; 
whilst at the same time his British equivalent at Jeddo is wan- 
dering through that interminable capital, drawing looks of asto- 
nishment from the oblique eyes of petticoated men, and smiles 
from the painted lips of ladies who love to unmask a battery of 
black teeth whenever they seek to fascinate? But there are diffi- 
culties to encounter which will make it necessary to play the 
game of enterprise prudently, yet resolutely. To say nothing of 
other obstructions, two formidable impediments must be faced: 
first, there is the bitter traditional hostility of the authorities to 
the Christian faith; and, secondly, there is the rigorous and un- 
pliant character of Japanese law and usage—particularly in all 
that relates to foreign intercourse. To expect that a whole 
nation should suddenly alter its disposition, and that the rigid 
government of the country should become as flexible as if some 
Doosia powder, metaphorically speaking, had been administered, 
would be to calculate upon a miracle. Fortunately, in regard to 
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the first of these points, the fact that all the evils of which the 
Japanese complain, were due to popish encroachments, may 
eventually facilitate the introduction of Protestantism when it is 
known to be an antagonist creed ; and as to the second, it is to 
be hoped that the palpable benefits of commerce, together with 
the importation of new ideas, new inventions, new machines, 
and new resources, amongst an intelligent and improving people, 
will tend to leaven the whole empire with the spirit of Western 
enterprise. That Japanese hauteur should have thawed so far 
and so readily, is certainly a cheering as it is a remarkable event. 
We have no great opinion of the valour of the nation. Not- 
withstanding the ease and bravado with which they immolate 
themselves when occasion requires—and some of them mani- 
fest as much fanatical recklessness as the followers of the 
Old Man of the Mountain—the authorities are arrogant and 
presuming when arrogance and presumption are likely to pre- 
vail; but take John Japan by the beard, and it is astonishing 
what a mild and deferential personage he becomes. Two hun- 
dred years of peace, two hundred years of unbroken insulation, 
cannot fail to have told upon his martial habits, and convinced 
him that he cannot deal with Anglo-Saxon visitors, armed to the 
teeth with guns and revolvers, as he did with the Coreans, whose 
noses and ears he cut off, salted, and interred in one of his 
temples, in the sixteenth century. But this must not tempt 
John Bull to deal unceremoniously, still less ungenerously, with 
John Japan. Carrying kind words on his tongue, and useful 
commodities in his ships, bearing along with him the civilizing 
arts of Europe, and, if possible, the still more ennobling in- 
fluences of a pure and uncorrupted Gospel, he may be destined 
to serve as the happy instrument by which this island empire 
shall become what it has been hopefully styled, the Britain of the 
East. 

A few words respecting the publications which head this 
article. There is something about Mr. Cornwallis’s work we do 
not well understand. To all outward appearance it is an inde- 
pendent production, the result of two visits made to Japan by 
the author in person. But those who have read old Kempfer, 
or still more the Narrative of the United States Expedition, will 
find that no inconsiderable quantity of material has been ex- 
tracted from these, not to mention other works, without any 
signs of quotation, or the least acknowledgment of literary obli- 
gation. Of course when a traveller professes to describe what 
he himself witnessed, we do not expect him to do so either in 
the words or in the thoughts of a predecessor. One wrestling- 
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but we are not at all favourably impressed when we discover that 
an exhibition of this kind at Hakodadi, which Mr. Cornwallis 
attended in 1856, is the same in substance, and in part the same 
in language, as the one reported in Commodore Perry's trip a 
few years before. What should we think if a recent traveller in 
Spain were to give us a bullfight on his own observation which 
had already appeared in Burgoing’s excellent old book? Mr. 
Cornwallis pays a visit to some Buddhist temples at Miako 
(vol. ii. pp. 142—147); but his account is little more than an 
adaptation of Kcempfer’s details, and some of the sentences are 
positively the same. There are more unaccountable features, 
however, than these. In Dr. Hawk’s magnificent volume we 
have a drawing and a description of a funeral procession at 
Simoda. In Mr. Cornwallis’s book we have a drawing and a 
description of a funeral procession at Hakodadi. But, with the 
exception of some by-standers, the figures and the grouping in 
the two cases are substantially the same, whilst, still more re- 
markably, the houses and scenery are almost identical, though 
the events are transacted at two different places. It is just pos- 
sible, again, that two burial processions, the one in Princes-street, 
Edinburgh, the other in Gray-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, might 
tally, with some degree of minuteness ; but what should we say of 
the artist if he thrust the Waverley monument and the Calton 
Hill into both sketches? Little need be said with regard to the 
Narrative of the United States Expedition. It has been carefully 
and conscientiously compiled, and until Japan is fairly ‘ opened’ 
it will remain one of the best authorities on the subject. Mr. 
Steinmetz’s work is an admirable compendium. It is in part a 
reprint of Macfarlane’s Japan, Geographical and Historical, and 
much of its matter is taken directly from Kompfer’s standard, 
but not generally accessible book. Right ably, however, has the 
writer discharged his task, and though, from the plan adopted, 
there is necessarily much repetition in the volume, it is a treatise 
which will not only delight the reader by its free and vigorous 
style, but afford him as pleasant and comprehensive a peep as 
he could well wish at the quaintest empire on the face of the 
earth. 
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Art. [X.—Passages from my Autobiography. By Sxpnexy Lapy 
Morean. London: 1859. 


As the proximity of the Spice Islands is announced by odorife- 
rous winds, so the coming of this aromatic book was heralded 
by balmy paragraphs. One newspaper reporter, apparently deep 
in the secrets of the boudoir, informed us that Lady Morgan had 
long been engaged upon her journals, which contained anec- 
dotes and sketches of most of the noble and remarkable persons 
of the last half century, and that the work might shortly be 
expected to appear; another contradicted this statement upon 
‘authority; a third mysteriously confirmed it; and so on. This 
conflict of rumours produced the desired effect. Curiosity was 
roused. The two great divisions of mankind by whom O’Rourke’s 
feast was never to be forgotten—‘ those who were there, and 
those who were not'—became inflamed by the desire to see what 
was in the book; and in the height of the fashionable palpita- 
tion, it suddenly came out. The volume now lies open on our 
table—a goodly octavo of upwards of three hundred pages, 
printed, as becomes the author and the subject, in a large and 
handsome type, fit for patrician eyes. 

The well-known anecdote of the Irish sailor, who, after haul- 
ing away in vain at a rope to get it up, called out to a messmate 
that he believed ‘some thief had cut off the other end,’ applies 
in a slight degree to this autobiography. But the literary 
dilemma is worse than the nautical, because in the autobiography 
both ends are cut off, and there is nothing left but the middle. 
The book has neither commencement nor conclusion. We plunge 
at once into the midst of Lady Morgan’s career, when she was 
enjoying the full-blown glory of her popularity with one party, 
and of that odium with another which was much more impor- 
tant to her success. From this mid-point we start with her on 
a journey from Dublin to Italy, and, having reached Geneva 
en route, we leave her there as she is about to cross the Alps 
into Lombardy. This is a mere slide in the lantern, and not 
the best. 

In 1818 Lady Morgan formed the intention of visiting Italy, 
with a view to a book after the manner of her France; and ‘ old 
Colburn,’ as she facetiously calls the late publisher, her junior 
by several years, having made ‘a dashing offer of two thousand 
pounds,’ her ladyship ‘ packed up and packed off’ for London. 
Of the literary antecedents of Miss Owenson no information is 
accorded to the reader, and, without being enabled to trace the 
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interesting steps by which Glorvina ascended into fame, we are 
at once introduced to the highest circles of fashion, where we 
find our lively authoress established on the most intimate terms 
with the Whig aristocracy. At that time there was a broad line 
of separation drawn in Ireland between the Liberals and the 
Tories, and private life was literally an arena for political con- 
flicts. Some amusement might have been drawn from an account 
of that strange state of society which resembled a camp under 
arms night and day, uncertain when, or from whence, a surprise 
might be attempted, the soldiery all the while carousing and 
cracking jokes over their watch-fires. Some instruction, too, 
might have been gathered from the picture of an extinct con- 
dition of parties and manners, when differences of opinion upon 
questions of government and religion were referred to the arbi- 
tration of the pistol, or to the secret committees that sat upon 
the current scandals and intrigues. We should have seen some- 
thing also of the ropes and pulleys of that marvellous system 
of checks and balances by which, to parody a figure of Capning’s, 
the Orange of the Viceroy was redressed by the Green of the 
Secretary, or vice versd } and might have learned, perhaps, how 
the ‘ Castle’ influence was manceuvred so as to checkmate alter- 
nately the contending factions. Showers of straws, showing the 
drift of the winds, might be expected from the clever rattler who 
had already displayed a special aptitude for the portraiture of 
Irish life. The political interior would probably have taxed 
her powers rather severely, although we might be certain that 
she would have sketched it, if not with historical firmness, at all 
events with congenial vivacity. But there is nothing of the kind 
in the book; not a single glance at the social anomalies by 
which she was surrounded ; not a word even about the famous 
people who were doomed to fret out their lives in this unnatural 
- strife, like the belligerent insects that are shown in the micro- 
scope devouring each other; not a word of the intellectual gla- 
diators of the bar; not a word of the Talbots, the Grattans, the 
Tighes, the Bushes, the Plunkets, and the rest of the celebrities 
whose lustre, original or transmitted, still lingered in the capital. 
In lack of such particulars as these, we are whisked at once into 
the whirlpool of London life, where we meet Lady Cork, and a 
crush of people, of whom the town has heard more than enough 
already; and from London we are carried over to Paris, where 
the bewildering round is renewed. The manner of treatment is 
suited to the subject. The book is literally a chance-medley. 
There are scraps of a diary kept at irregular intervals, in capri- 
cious moods, without dates, or, apparently, any distinct object; 
letters written home, from time to time, and here preserved in 
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full, without a hair's abatement of their domestic babble; and 
numerous notes and epistles to Sir Charles and Lady Morgan 
upon topics which may have interested the writers, but in which 
it is extremely unreasonable to expect the public to take any 


‘interest. The process by which these disconnected materials 


are brought together is similar to that by which children divine 
fortunes at Christmas, when they melt lead into water, leaving it 
to run into shape by accident. To attempt to convey any notion 
of a work of this nature by way of description is out of the 
question; and as we cannot recommend anybody whose time 
happens to be of any value to undertake the perusal, the only 
course left, in justice to the author and ourselves, is to collect a 
sufficient number of bricks, picked impartially both from the 
solid and ornamental parts of the edifice, to enable the reader 
to judge of the whole structure. . For this purpose we have 
marked a few passages that appear to us illustrative of the work 
in its various aspects. The topics are isolated and desultory, and 
may stand by themselves without any special introductions. 

In a letter dated August, 1818, we find a notice of the first 
lighting of the Opera with gas, and a picture of the Duchess of 


Clarence, better known to the present generation as Queen 
Adelaide :— 


‘As the Duke and Duchess of Clarence were there, the house was 
full and brilliant; but the women were nothing to compare in beauty 
with Dublin. The opera was very bad; but the sole lustre with which 
it was lighted with gas (I believe for the first time) was beyond all 
description, and well worth going any distance to see. In spite of its 
beauty and brilliancy, the women are outrageous about it, as they 
declare it makes them all look like frights. The Duchess of Cla- 
rence, in this respect, leaves all competitorship behind. We stood 
near her in the cloaking-room for five minutes, so that even Morgan 
could see her, who sees nothing. Her skin is yellow, her hair lemon- 
colour, her eyes pink, and her features sharp. She looked timid, poor 
thing, but curtseyed very gracefully when ‘God save the King’ was 
played & son intention, and applied to her honour by the audience. 
His handsome Royal Highness honoured me with a salute of recogni- 
tion; in memory, I suppose, of our conversation at Harrington House, 
years ago. ‘The Duchess, an albino in appearance, is an angel in cha- 
racter, although ‘ angels were not painted fair to look like her.’ ’ 


Here is a glance at the Almacks of forty years ago—a leaf 
out of the old fashions :— 


‘There was some pretty quadrille-dancing; all the girls in gauze 
frocks, with ropes of satin, and tulle flowers, and abundance of scarlet 
flowers on the bottoms of the petticoats in bunches. The heads worn 
in every way, but all flat, and the hair chiefly divided down the centre 
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to show the skull (like your own way), and then jutting in curls be- 
hind the ear. The Duchess of Argyll—who, with the exception of | 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, was the handsomest woman in the room—had a 
beautiful black crop, with no ornament; the Duchess of Richmond, 
with the ‘ancient old’ Castle diamonds ; and the Duchess of Rutland, 
beautiful as ever; the girls and young women frightful; more beauty 
in a little Dublin party than in all London.’ 


There are two or three letters from Lady Caroline Lamb, but 
they are without dates, and, like all the rest of the correspon- 
dence, without connecting links or explanations. From one of 
the earliest we extract a passage which, in spite of its affectation 
of raillery, touches nearly the true condition of the writer :— 


‘ Now my case is this :—if I were alone to consider my own interest, it 
is to bear all very gently, be very friendly, say nothing, think nothing, 
feel nothing, but, studying the present very unbecoming French fashion, 
to join my cousin the ambassador, make love to every one in power, 
look askance at those who are not, and climb up that slippery rock— 
fashion—from which I choose to throw myself down as in an avalanche 
or parachute—quite plump ;—the only question being into which pond, 
lake, or chasm I like to rest. But it is not my character, and the 
torrent will take its course. I go, therefore, off, and you will probably 
see amongst the dead, in some newspaper—Died, on her voyage to 
Bonneberga Hague, Lady Caroline Lamb, of the disease called death ; 
her time being come, and she being a predestinarian.’ 


The biographical interest of this strange and melancholy passage 
would be enhanced could we know whether the letter from which 
we take the following extract, and which appears upwards of two 
hundred pages further on in the volume, belongs to the same 
period. But the slovenly way in which the work is put together 
leaves all such things to conjecture. In the event of a second 
edition, we venture to suggest that the present motto on the 
title-page, ‘ Lest auld acquaintance be forgot,’ be displaced, and 
‘ A fig for dates’ inserted in its place. Lady Caroline opens her 
letter by saying, that two days before she had previously written 
to Lady Morgan, she had fallen from her horse :— 


‘Three days after I was seized with a most violent nervous fever, 
accompanied by inflammation in the throat and stomach, so that, what 
with the general lowness and partial fulness, no one knew what to do. 
For one week I never swallowed anything. The imminent danger 
passed, and now I believe in truth I died, for assuredly a new Lady 
Caroline has arisen from this death. Iseem to have buried my sins, 
griefs, melancholy, now, and to have come out like a new-born babe, 
unable to walk, think, speak ; but perfectly happy. So finding my- 
self—after I had wished for death and died—alive again, I made them 
carry me out into the air in a blanket, and then, to the astonishment 
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of every one, ordered my horse next day, and sat upon it, and would 
ride, and now am well, only weak. I have positively refused to take 
any draughts, pills, laudanum, wine, brandy, and arrow-root, or other 
stimulants. I live upon milk-porridge, soda-water and milk, and all 
the farinaceous grains. My mind is calm—I am pleased to be alive— 
grateful for the kindness shown me, and never mean to answer any 
questions further back than the 15th of this month, that being the 
day of this new Lady Caroline’s birth, and I hate the old one. She 
had her good qualities, but she had grown into a sort of female Timon 
—not of Athens—bitter, and always going over old, past scenes. She 
also imagined that people hated her. Now the present Lady Caro- 
line is as gay as a lark, sees all as it should be, not perhaps as it is; 
and having received your very clever letter, full of good sense, means 
to profit by it; but, at present, like her predecessor, and like one of 
your countrymen, is going ahout wanting work. I have nothing 
necessarily to do. I know I might, and ought to do a great many 
things, but then I am not compelled to do them.’ 


Taken in connexion with certain incidents in the life of Lady 
Caroline Lamb, of which the world knows little, and that little 
dimly, this picture, drawn by her own hand, is inexpressibly sad. 
Even without reference to circumstances which, acting violently on 
a constitution of mind and body naturally sensitive and excitable, 
produced violent disorders of the nerves and imagination, the 
aimlessness of the letter—or rather its total absorption in the 
feelings and speculations of the writer, there being hardly a 
syllable of allusiowto anything else—possesses a painful interest. 
It is the darkest page in the book, indeed the only dark page, 
for all the rest are filled with squibs and crackers. 

On her way through France Lady Morgan visited La Fayette 
at La Grange. The household, the whole way of life, are repre- 
sented as a rare combination of simplicity, good taste, and per- 
fect happiness. There is a large company assembled at the 
house, including numerous grandchildren. ‘The children are the 
marvel of the family. 


‘ Before breakfast I find all the young people at their easels, paint- 
ing from models in the ante-room; then they go to their music (there 
are three pianos) ; then they all turn out into the beautiful park for 
two hours, and then resume their studies for two hours more. But I 
never saw such happy children; they live without restraint, and, ex~ 
cept while at their lessons, always with the grown people. If the 
little ones are noisy, they are sent into the ante-room; but their 
gentleness and good conduct are astonishing, considering, too, that 
eleven of the twelve are always with us. ... . The children are 
amazingly forward here; they breakfast, dine, and sup with us, and 
nothing amuses me more than to see them conversing, with all their 
little airs and graces, and not the least noisy. What would amuse 
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you most is to see them breakfasting on soup, made dishes, and 
drinking Burgundy after it; it is a knock-down to all Morgan’s argu- 
ments and mine.’ 


Amongst the frequent visitors at La Grange was Lady Holland, 
whose coming, if the account be not a little exaggerated, must 
have been looked forward to with trepidation. 


‘The description of Lady Holland’s arrival at the castle of the 
republican general is most amusing. She is always preceded by a 
fourgon from London, containing her own favourite meubles at Holland 
House—her bed, fauteuil, carpet, &c., and divers other articles too 
numerous to mention, but which enter into her ladyship’s superflu, 
chose trés-nécessaire, at least to a grande dame. One of her female 
attendants and a groom of the chambers precede her, to make all 
ready for her reception.’ 


Here is an anecdote of Marie-Antoinette, belonging to a class 
of which there are scores extant, of a more piquant com- 
plexion :— 


**Ts it true, general,’ I asked, ‘ that you once went to a bal masqué 
at the opera with the Queen of France, Marie-Antoinette, leaning on 
your arm, the King knowing nothing of the matter till after her re- 
turn?’ ‘Iam afraid so,’ said he, ‘she was so indiscreet, and I can 
conscientiously add, so innocent ; however, Le Comte d’Artois was of 
the party, and we were all young, enterprising, and pleasure-loving. 
But what is most absurd in the adventure was, that when I pointed 
out Madame du Barri to her—whose figure and favourite domino I 
knew—the Queen expressed the most anxious desire to hear her speak, 
and bade me intriguer her. She answered me flippantly, and I am 
sure if I had offered her my other arm the Queen would not have 
objected to it; such was the esprit daventure at that time in the 
Court of Versailles, and in the head of the haughty daughter of 
Austria.’ 


At a soirée at Sophie Gay’s Lady Morgan met Mademoiselle 
Mars for the first time. We quote the anecdote for the sake of 
the bit of French affectation with which it concludes :— 


‘ Another, a simple and elegant-looking woman, no longer young, 
and plainly dressed in white silk, without a single ornament, and only 
a bandeau binding her beautiful black hair, but such eyes! once seen 
they were never to be forgotten. I asked Madame Gay who she was; 
she hesitated, and then said, ‘Eh bien, c’est Mademoiselle Mars.” 
‘Then,’ said I, ‘ those are the eyes of Eloisa!’ ‘ Yes,’ said Madame 
Gay, ‘ et vous l’avez joliement critiqué,’ in your remarks on her acting 
in Le Tartuffe ; 4 propos, I must not mislead you by letting you sup- 
pose actresses are received in society with us as they are with you; 
but I take out my privilege as an auteur dramatique to receive a 
charming creature.’’ 
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Apart from its bad taste in other respects, this was an awkward 
speech to address to Lady Morgan. But was this fine pretence 
of society quite true ? French actors and actresses were no doubt 
denied Christian burial, but we learn here for the first time that 
they were excluded from the salons of such celebrities as 
Madame Sophie Gay. 

Mademoiselle Duchénois and Talma, we presume, were 
exempted from this social proscription, for we find them reciting 
at Lady Morgan’s soirées ; and, so far from seeming to consider 
that she had stained her purple in admitting them, she was evi- 
dently proud to have them for the sake of her company, although 
she does not, of course, make as much of them as of the duchesses 
and. dukes. ‘ Talma,’ she tells us, with irresistible simplicity, 
‘did for me what, I believe, he would not do for a crowned 
head: he recited from Macbeth.’ Of 'Talma we learn nothing, 
except the following slight revelation. He comes in and goes 
out of the Diary through avenues of admiration of the ordinary 
vague, exclamatory kind, without leaving behind an intelligible 
trace of character; and it is only on one occasion, when he 
and Jouy lingered a little after the departure of the rest of the 
company, that we hear his voice. They are talking about the 
English, which recals him to the time when he was a boy in 
London. 


‘* Tt is curious,’ he said, ‘ that my first success in acting was in 
London, in a theatre which was supported by subscriptions for French 
plays, in Tottenham-court-road ; but the nationality of John Bull rose 
against it, and, after the first night, it was all but pulled down. My 
father, at this time, was a flourishing dentist in London, the rival of 
Dumergue, and hoped to see me his successor— 


‘But I had tasted blood,’ 


and I could not return to ignoble pursuits. The applause on the 
night of my débéit decided my fortunes. The admirers of French 
plays were not to be bullied out of their amusement; every salon in 
London was opened for French theatricals. I was asked to become 
the entrepreneur, and I became the caduchon of all the fashionable 
dowagers, at the head of whom was the Countess of Cork. After a 
season of this amateur performance I started for Paris, and entered 
steadily on the profession, and enfin me voici !”’ 


An anecdote is related of Madame Krudener, one of the poli- 
tical influences of her day, who either felt or pretended an 
ecstatic vein of piety, through which she ruled most of the great 
people that surrounded her, amongst them Alexander of Russia. 
There is not much in it, but, if true, it is characteristic. Dénon 
is the speaker. 
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‘¢ Madame Krudener engrossed all influences. I remember her at 
the Congress [of Vienna], and later at Paris, when her salons were 
crowded with devoted and crowned heads. She was the greatest 
actress I ever saw—too melo-dramatic for a Clairon or a Mars, but 
quite good enough for an audience of kings and emperors; for royalty 
has loved the drama from Czsar to Buonaparte.’ 

‘ * How was she dressed ?’ I asked—always a woman’s first idea. 

‘ * Well, in a flowing robe of white cashmere, or some soft fabric, but 
draped artistiguement, the folds gathered round her waist by a silver 
girdle, des tresses dorées flowing in profusion over a neck of alabaster. 
She had the air of having been flung on a crimson velvet sofa piled 
with cushions—the sort of background a painter would have chosen 
for her. Always two or three crowned heads in attendance :—Alex- 
ander on one side, dressed to effect in black and diamonds; the King 
of Prussia, nowise remarkable except by contrast, on the other. Ona 
low stool, at the feet of the prophetess, sat her disciple Bergasse, and 
her high priest, Jung Stilling.’ 

‘ * Kcoutez donc !’ said Madame de Houchien, nudging me; ‘ es¢-dl 
artiste, notre Dénon? Quelle groupe! — 

‘* Attendez, attendez |’ said Dénon. ‘In the midst of a solemn 
silence she rose, and extending her arms, exclaimed, with a strange 
and penetrating tone, ‘ Prions /’ Down on his knees went the Em- 
peror of All the Russias, followed by everybody present—kings, aides- 
de-camp, and valets included.’ ’ 


All these anecdotes are related with a theatrical air, and a sort 
of grand. off-hand exaggeration; and we suspect that in this 
instance Dénon, Frenchman as he was, is committed to a little 
extra display.’ But allowances must be made for the difficulty 
of reproducing upon paper the rapid and brilliant effects of 
drawing-room conversation ; and if Lady Morgan had made no 
worse use of her opportunities than that of heightening into 
dramatic pictures the scraps picked up in this way, criticism 
might pass as noiselessly over her book as that ‘ foot of time’ in 
Spenser's hackneyed verses which her ladyship is never tired of 
quoting. 

Madame de Staél flits frequently through the Diary, in little 
snatches of gossip and description. The final impression left by 
these memorabilia is not agreeable, and some of them would 
have been better omitted. At a reception at Lady Morgan’s, 
Benjamin Constant gives an imitation of Madame de Staél in one 
of her fits of inspiration. Before he begins, Lady Morgan 
observes, ‘ the conversation turned upon Madame de Staél, which 
‘I thought might discompose Madame Constant, as Benjamin 
‘ the Ruler was the most afiché of Corinna’s patiti. - However, 
“I was soon relieved.’ ‘The apprehension might have been 
spared, The heart-secret of Constant’s life lay in another ‘and 
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a very different quarter. Here is the account of what Lady 
Morgan calls ‘ Madame de Staél’s mode of exhibiting car elle se 
posa toujours.’ 


‘Do you remember,’ said Constant, turning to Dénon, ‘ that night 
at Madame de Tracy’s, where Albertina [Duchesse de Broglie, Madame 
de Staél’s daughter] had her branch of laurel (de rigueur), which she 
always presented to her mother when she saw inspiration coming 
strong upon her?’ (He took down an allumette as he spoke, and 
twisted it round his finger and thumb with the ‘ preliminary look’ 
with which she was wont to collect her audiences. The imitation was 
so good and so comic that everybody burst out laughing, and Madame 
Constant loudest of all.) ‘Taking for her text,’ continued Constant, 
‘some word dropped on politics or literature, she burst forth in one of 
those rhapsodies of eloquence —for she never conversed; she lost 
sight of every one, except the one over whom, for the moment, she 
wished to throw her spell. All this looked like art; but in her it was 
second nature.’ ’ 


This is ill-told, because it is imperfect. It leads off with a 
flourish of preparation, and comes to nothing. The effect is 
~ merely to make Madame de Staél an object of laughter to a crowd 
of people, who were better qualified to appreciate the ridicule 
than the genius of the person ridiculed. Still less creditable to 
Constant is the next anecdote. We have always understood that 
in good society personal defects or deformities were protected 
from remark by a tacit convention. 


‘Constant related that Corinna had smiled, but in vain, on the bril- 
liant Count de Rivarol, the spoiled pet of two courts. Meeting her 
one night at a bal masqué, he turned away from her. 

** De quelle déesse voulez-vous échapper donc ?’ said the friend with 
whom he was walking; ‘and how do you know the mask ?” 

‘* Par le pied de Staél, he answered. 

‘Madame de Staél’s foot,’ adds Lady Morgan, ‘was not that of 
Atalanta.’ 


The Countess de Tracy, at whose house took place the fit of 
inspiration which in the bare recital made Lady Morgan’s friends 
‘burst out laughing,’ helps us to a little further depreciation of 
Madame de Staél. 


‘Speaking of Madame de Staél, with whom she lived in intimacy, 
she said, ‘ Her social ambition was quite morbid; she was so covetous 
of the distinctions of society that she could not bear to hear of a grand 
party of which she was not either the giver or the receiver [?]. It 
happened one evening,’ said Madame de Tracy, ‘that a brilliant Joca- 
taire of ours in this hotel gave a soirée priée, whilst Madame de Staél 
was sitting with me ¢é¢e-d-té¢e ; carriage after carriage rattled into the 
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court; Madame de Staél began to fidget, exclaiming, from time to 
time, ‘ Que du-monde! Mais cette dame done est bien &@ la mode! 


WW étes-vous pas jalouse qu'une de ces voitures ne viens vous chercher ?’’ 


At Geneva we hear more of Madame de Staél, ‘and her clique 
at Copet, including Lord Byron. The Baron Bonstetten, ‘ an 
old darling, fresh, frisky, and full of agreeable conversation,’ is 
the authority on this occasion :— 


‘ Bonstetten mentioned instances of her want of tact and her great 
naiveté, which were extraordinary. Eloquent as she was when she 
had a clear stage (and she generally made one for herself), in desultory 
conversation she said the strangest things. ‘ I was present that day,’ 
said he, ‘ when, across a crowded dinner-table at Copet, she asked 
Lord Byron whether he was not the original of Lady C. Lamb’s por- 
trait of Glenarvon.’ He answered coolly, ‘C’est possible, madame, mais 
je n'ai jamais posé.’ She put a still more delicate question to him, by 
touching on his liaison with the person who was afterwards the mother 
of Allegra, and asking about her native country, a subject of endless 
cancans here.’ 

The Hotel Bonstetten seems to have been a perfect mill for 
working up into conversational textures all the pulp of literary 
and fashionable scandals that came to hand; and even Lady 
Morgan, who cannot be charged with too much fastidiousness in 
these matters, is driven to confess that she fears ‘ there is a trifle 
‘of amiable malignity in our imperfect composition which is not 
‘ displeased with the relation of the faults or follies even of our 
‘ friends,’ and, she adds, speaking of the Hétel Bonstetten, ‘ the 
‘subjects of our discussion, charming as they were, lent them- 
‘ selves not a little to this innate tendency of our nature.’ Still 
quoting the ‘ frisky old darling,’ we dismiss Madame de Staél 
with an account of the first time she saw Rocca, the artist, whom 
she afterwards married. 


‘* Talma,’ said he, ‘ had arrived at Lyons to play a few nights at - 


the theatre. Madame de Staél proposed that a party of us should 
fill a char-a-banc, and go and see his first representation. We had 
searcely settled ourselves in our box, when a strikingly handsome 
young man appeared in the one adjoining. His fine head immediately 
caught the attention of Madame de Staél. Germanicus pleaded in 
vain—Talma was forgotten. At the end of the first act, having found 
out that he was a M. Rocca, well known, and much considered at 
Geneva, she sent me to offer him a place in our loge. Le coup fit 
parti! She turned her back on the stage, and talked to him all the 
rest of the evening. 
C’était Venus toute entitre 4 sa proie attachée.’ ’ 


And Byron, who often afterwards met him at Copet, fostered her 
prepossession by his own liking and admiration of the young artist. 
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After their marriage they removed to Paris, where they both fell 


into that state of ill-health from which neither ever perfectly re- 
covered.’ 


It must not be supposed that these extracts, which have been 
carefully culled from a wide field of airy trifling, represent the 
predominant character of the book; on the contrary, they are 
rather exceptional, the main purpose being to record dinners and 
soirées, following each other ‘as thick as leaves in Valambrosa, 
interspersed, but not relieved, by notes and notelettes of the same 
flimsy and evanescent description. The spirit of the work can 
be caught only from the daily entries of what was done the night 
before, with their perpetual repetitions of titles and notorieties. 
These are the essentials—all other things are the accidents. One 
passage must stand for all as a picture of Lady Morgan’s life in 
Paris, showing what a terrible penalty she paid for fame, in the 
grand following it brought upon her, and how terribly she 
disliked being made the object of so much curiosity and ad- 
miration :— 


‘I am almost quite worn out with persecution, and would most gladly 
exchange my fatal notoriety for the most profound obscurity. The 
‘ultras’ here hate me with such virulence, that the other night, when 
an English lady praised me over much, an ‘ultra marquis,’ who is 
going to be married to her (it is said), started up and said, ‘ Madame, 
al faut choisir, ou moi ou votre Lady Morgan !’ This does not prevent 
me from being followed more than ever, if that was any solace. Two 
Wednesdays ago I had twelve nations in my salon (including Flo- 
rentines, Milanese, and Venetians); but though I had set my face 
against English and Irish at my soirées, they have so got in by in- 
troducing each other, that they are completely elbowing out the 
foreigners. I reckoned thirty English here the other night, scarcely 
one of whom I had seen before. I found, however, some old ac- 
quaintances among them :—Admiral and. Lady Codrington, whom I 
knew in London years ago, and Colonel and Mrs. Doyley; he an old 
flirt of yours and mine at poor Wilkinson’s, when a little lieutenant. 
She is a regular beauty, and darker. They are going to take command 
in Dublin, and I am to introduce them to you. To do the English 
justice, they are civilin return. We have dined at eight English 
houses running. Two of the pleasantest dinners were, one at Mr. 
Lattin’s, a friend of Mr. H. Rowan’s, and at Mr. and Mrs. Cunning- 
ham’s. Sheis sister to Lady Aylmer, and so like in person and voice, 
that when Lady Augusta Leith brought her the first night to my 
soirée, I thought it was Lady A. We dine to-day at Colonel 
Roderick Macneil’s, a young Scotch laird, married to Miss Brownlow, 
whose brother won the election from Colonel Caulfield ; she is niece 
to Lady Powerscourt, De Vesci, &. &c., and very rich—quite a little 
élégante. The Frenchmen and Italians come on purpose to see my 
English beauties, for, as usual, I keep out all that is ugly, old, or in- 
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significant. Lord and Lady Leitrim seldom miss my Wednesdays, and 
bring little Lord Clements and Lady Maria. They were at Mrs. 
Solly’s the other night, who gave one of the best balls in Paris this 
winter. Morgan said you would have died laughing, for I asked half 
the company, as usual. I took the Sardinian ambassador, and four 
Italians, the Princess de Beauveau, the Rochefoucaults, two pretty 
Polish princesses, young Ormsby, and a dozen more. We go to 
the Princess Jablonowski on Sundays, the Duchesse de Broglie’s on 
Mondays, Duc de la Rochefoucault’s on Tuesdays, my own nights on 
Wednesdays, and so on every week pretty much the same, which is 
much more agreeable than are set invitations. 


The reader will, probably, wonder why he is required to labour 
through so formidable a catalogue of personal details, in which 
he is in no way concerned. By the exercise of a little patience, 
however, he will make some useful discoveries, that may reward 
him for his pains. He will find, for instance, that there is 
nobody in this list who is under a colonel in rank, or who is not 
connected, by marriage, or otherwise, with the nobility; and he 
must acknowledge that it is no common satisfaction to be intro- 
duced into such good company. He will acquire, also, some 
insight into the habits and manners of high life. He will see 
that it is part of the tactics of an English lady abroad to set her 
face against the admission of the English to her parties ; and that 

» being obliged, at last, to give way to their importunities, she 
rigidly excludes all that are old, ugly, or (above all) insignificant. 
He will likewise perceive that a lady who protests against the 
conduct of people who bring their friends, uninvited, to her 
house, may herself, nevertheless, without any inconsistency, 
invite ‘half the company’ wherever she goes. A manual of 
valuable hints on fine breeding might be compiled from this 
volume by. any person sufficiently versed in the mysteries to un- 
dertake so delicate a task. 

The journals of people of rank are generally free from that 
ostentatious display of grand acquaintances which runs through 
this publication. People of rank do not usually regard other 
people of rank with such awe and homage as to make a parade 
of their intercourse with them, and to dwell upon the slenderest 

articulars concerning them, as if they were divinities come down 

om the skies. Rank may have a. fixed, traditional conviction 
that it is porcelain; but then all rank is porcelain, and, being 
born porcelain, it grows up in the ways of porcelain, and is never 
thrown into raptures by meeting other vessels of the same 
material. It is only common clay that is affected by the sight 
and touch of the finer earth, and that loses its head upon finding 

“itself in a gallery of that costly ware. This makes the ecstasy 
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which Lady Morgan appears to feel in the bare enumeration 
of the names of persons of quality all the more surprising. 

At best, however, this is a species of writing which does not 
suit the atmosphere of our country, and is irreconcileable with the 
genius of the people. We have our foibles on the subject of 
rank ; and, loudly as we denounce class privileges, and the accu- 
mulation of property in the hands of a few, there is no nation 
more sensible of the advantages of a solid aristocracy. But we 
do not relish sycophancy for all that, or tuft-hunting, or servile 
adulation, or the prostration of intellect before stars and garters 
in any shape, and, least of all, in the deliberate shape of a book. 
We think it humiliating enough to witness sometimes in our 
crowded salons the menial spirit that goes creeping and crawling 
about after lords and ladies; but we loathe it as inflictinga 
deeper degradation on the national character when it flaunts its 
meanness and vulgarity in the sun, and, not content with the 
private worship of titles and decorations, must needs publish it 
to the world. 

Nor is it alone that English readers cannot read such books, but 
that English authors do not know how to write them. Horace Wal- 
pole was the last of our social historians who could impart colour 
and vitality to pure gossip and tittle-tattle. Whether it is our 
language or our constitution, our climate or our insulation, or 
that habit of compromise which Mr. Mill says governs all our 
modes of thinking, great and small, we will not venture to affirm ; 
but certain it is that there exists in this country some obstruction 
to the development of that peculiar faculty which consists in 
being able to describe with felicity the surface of society. If 
any one of our literary people could do it, Lady Morgan might 
be expected to succeed to admiration. She possesses most of 
what would seem to be the requisite qualities: wide personal 
knowledge of fashionable life, intensified by a profound passion 
for it, much practice in the art of writing, and a gaiety of tem- 

perament which, we are happy to say, is as bright as ever. Yet, 
with all these favourable conditions, the volume she has produced - 
is of no higher mark than the epistolary outpouring of a fast 
young lady, just emancipated from a boarding-school, and gallop- 
ing through the headlong round of her first season. It is 
engrossed by just the kind of small babble likely to fill the giddy 
head of the débutante—calls, soir ées, dinners—dinners, soirées, 
calls; frivolity without point, and flutter without excitement. 
It exhibits no evidence of trained ability or large experience— 
neither brilliancy, wisdom, nor wit—nothing to lift the narrative 
out of the butterfly routine ; no observations on life and character ; 
no tidings or suggestions from the world of art or letters; and 
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for all the intellectual speciality we can trace in the autobio- 
graphy, it might be the work of any ordinary woman of exu- 
berant spirits, without a particle of literary cultivation. . 

The penury of the few original remarks that are ventured upon 


may be judged from two or three examples. Here is a reflection 
on child-bearing :— 


‘We left Dublin in more than usually low spirits on such occasions ; 
my poor sister still painfully and patiently expecting her mauvais quart 
d’heure. What a penalty and what a distinction, that the most im- 
portant incident in the great scheme of the creation should have fallen 
to the lot of the feeblest and finest organization !’ 


A charming man :— 


‘Lord Kinnaird answered the letter in person this morning. Oh, 
what a charming man! After all, there is nothing so charming as 


an Englishman when he is charming (‘cosa rara’): he is the real 
thing, and no mistake.’ 


Genius and dyspepsia—a dialogue between ‘two doctors, 
while Lady Morgan is sitting for her picture :-— 


‘* Yes,’ said Morgan; ‘ but she ought not to sit to-day ; she is look- 
ing the picture of dyspepsia, after Mrs. Solly’s ball and supper last 
night.’ 

‘¢ A very intellectual malady,’ said Montégre, the very heritage of 

nius.’ 

‘*T think quite the contrary,’ said Morgan, doggedly. ‘I think it is 
dyspepsia that is the cause of genius, not genius of dyspepsia. The 
healthiest subjects are always the dullest.’ 

‘* Par exemple,’ said Berthon, raising at once his eyes and his mahl- 
stick : ‘ Zst-il profond, Sir Charles ?” 

** Oui; en paradoxes,’ said I. 

* *Genius,’ continued Morgan, ‘is like the pearl in the oyster, which _ 
you will allow, Montégre, is the disease of the fish.’ 

‘ *'A la bonne heure, so far as the oyster goes,’ said Montégre. 


‘In man,’ said Morgan, ‘ genius is the result of a morbid determina- 
tion to the head.’ 


‘ “An original suggestion,’ said Montégre.’ 


. 


* How strongly and finely opposed,’ says Lady Morgan, speak- 
ing of Sir Charles in another part of her book, ‘is his clear 
‘ Anglo-Saxon intellect and profound reflection to my flimsy, 
‘ fussy, flirty, Celtic temperament, by courtesy called Mind; 
‘ which gives me the title among my dear compatriots of being 
* such a ‘ talented creature.’’ The commentary is perfect. 

One morning, while Sir Charles and Lady Morgan are writing 
letters, ‘at the rate of ten miles an hour,’ Lacroix, the mathe- 
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matician, is announced. The gentlemen begin to discuss the 
‘calculations of probabilities, and ‘mathematical geography ; 
from which dreary talk the lady is enabled to make her escape 
by the arrival of a visitor, which leads to the following wise 
reflection and stupid anecdote :— 


‘ Fortunately for me, one of the most perfect of petites mattresses 
in Paris ¢ortilléd in (there’s a word) to take me by appointment to 
Herbault, to buy a chapeau & plumes for the evening ; and so, without 
interrupting the sage grave men, we sidled off. What a contrast be- 
tween the heads I left and the pretty head that carried me away! 
Nature was answerable for both: it would be impossible to conceive 
Madame working a problem in Euclid, or Lacroix organizing a chapeau 
@ plumes for the evening. On our way I said to her, ‘ Why do you 
always go to Herbault?’ She replied, with a pretty -dogmatism, 
‘Ma chére, c’est le seul homme de 1’Europe pour poser une plume.’ ’ 


Upon Shakespeare we have this accurate and comprehensive 
piece of criticism. 


‘Shakespeare is supreme in melodrame, and he is its founder; and 
the melodrame of Macbeth is finer than any modern exhibition which 
has followed it. But his high-wrought poesy, and all that makes the 
supremacy of his genius, leave far behind the contrivances and mecha- 
nical aids of science and scene-shifting.’ 


This was written in 1818. But in 1858 Lady Morgan sees 
occasion to modify her opinion of Shakespeare, in order to accom- 
modate his genius to the Princess's Theatre. She qualifies the 
original assertion of the supremacy of the poet over the scene- 
shifter (which, if it be worth anything, must be as true now as it 
was forty years ago) by the following apologetic note :— 


‘At the time this Diary was penned, the future illustrator of the 
grand idealities of Shakespeare was a boy whose vocation had as yet 
‘not come within the prospect of belief.’ ’ 


But when the Diary was ‘ penned,’ there were grown-up men 
and women who illustrated the ‘ grand idealities of Shakespeare’ 
upon the poetical theory. Is the vocation of the ‘scene-shifter’ 
to displace the art they expounded and elevated ? 

In another scrap of criticism we are apprised that the Waverley 
novels owe their origin to Monk Lewis. It would be difficult to 
find another passage of equal length in any printed book con- 
taining so many blunders, and such a curious confusion of ideas. 
By the ‘ dramatic school of novel writing’ is meant, we suppose, the 
school of dramatic novel writing ; but how this phrase applies in any 
way to the only work of Monk Lewis that has any title to come 
within the description, which work is essentially the reverse of 
dramatic, is beyond comprehension. What subtle stroke of 
NO. LYIII, MM 
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irony is intended by saying, that Lewis is comparable to Gil Blas ? 
Is it Gil Blas the character? or Gil Blas the novel? or can it 
be that the genius of Monk Lewis is comparable to the genius of 
Le Sage? As to the dramatic power of the Castle Spectre, and 
the Tales of Wonder, and the rhyming sentiments which pre- 
ceded Byron, the criticism is altogether so bewildering, that we 
have no alternative but to conclude that. when Lady Morgan 
was writing these remarkable sentences, she must have been think- 
ing of something else. 


‘He [Monk Lewis] was the founder of the dramatic school of 
novel writing. The novel of action, since developed and followed up 
by Walter Scott. Lewis is in many respects comparable to Gil Blas ; 
but his novel of the Monk fell justly under the ban of lése moralités. 
His Castle Spectre and Tales of Wonder are full of dramatic power, 
and broke in on the monotony of the rhyming sentiments which pre- 
ceded the brighter and grander outburst of Byron.’ 


Of the incredible triviality of the letters that are strewn over 
- the Diary, no conception can be formed except by bringing some 
of them bodily before the reader. Any notice, indeed, of the 
work would be imperfect that failed to exhibit clearly this dis- 
tressingly prominent item. We will pass over the ‘ precious 
little billets’ Humboldt leaves in the porter’s lodge—such as 
‘Alexandre Humboldt toujours assez malheureux de ne pas trouver 
Lady Morgan,’ —~and come to more substantial specimens. It 
would appear, from the following note, that the illustrious tra- 
vellers had taken some step towards making the acquaintance of 
the hardly less illustrious Cuvier, to which this is the response. 
‘Such eminent names,’ remarks Lady Morgan, ‘ belong to the 
‘landmarks of time, no matter how simple the illustrations to 
‘ which they are prefixed.’ 


‘Monsieur and Madame Cuvier are fully sensible of the honour 
which Sir Charles and Lady Morgan desire to confer on them, and 
will be delighted to receive them. They are most anxious, if they 
could, to contribute to the enjoyments of their visit to Paris.’ 


‘Now La Fayette, we have a no less important communica- 
tion :— 

** Mes bons amis, me voila député pour La Sarthe moins d’opposition 
que je n’attendais; le gouvernement a méme mis de la coqueterie & 
rendre cette nomination plus flatteuse. Impossible de vous voir, 
mais 4 tantét, quand je vous en dirai des nouvelles.—La Fayette. 

** De Staél compte vous aller voir avec Manuel demain ; il est trés- 
occupé de sa Société de la Presse. Je lui ai donné votre adresse.’ ’ 


Segur, the historian of Russia, sends this touching epistle :— 
‘*M. de Segur’s state of health rarely permits him to mix with 
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society in the evening. This alone prevents him from profiting by 
Lady Morgan’s invitation ; but if she will permit him, he will have 
the honour of occasionally paying his respects to her in the morning, 
and he begs her to accept his respectful homage.’ ’ 


The Duchess of Devonshire, no doubt with an eye to pos- 
terity, sends a note of thanks, accompanying a book she had 
borrowed. 

‘*The Duchess of Devonshire returns Lady Morgan the first volume 
of Florence Macarthy, knowing how anxiously it is expected, and 
returns her many thanks for the second volume, which she wished 


- very much for. If it is possible, the duchess will call upon Lady Morgan 


on Wednesday, but she has already two engagements with Madame 
Récamier for that evening. The duchess hopes to see Lady Morgan 
again before she leaves Paris.’ ’ 


Benjamin Constant makes an inquiry of historical interest. 


‘*M. de Constant presents his best compliments to Lady Morgan, 
and will be extremely obliged to ‘her ladyship if she will be so kind as 
to let him know where the ball of this evening, to which Madame 
Constant was, together with Lady Morgan, invited last Tuesday at 
the Freemasons’ Assembly at Madame de Villette’s, is to take place. 
If this note should not find Lady Morgan at home, a line of answer 
would be a great kindness.’ ’ 


Carbonel, described as a ‘celebrated composer, but whose 
fame seems to have been eclipsed by his namesake in Regent- 
street, gives a very satisfactory reason for not coming on 
Wednesday. Had he been a countryman of Lady Morgan’s, 
he might have illustrated his position by a happy allusion to a 
certain bird. 


‘*Carbonel has the honour to acquaint Sir Charles Morgan that he 
cannot possibly have the pleasure of passing the evening of next 
Wednesday at his house, as he hoped to have done, being obliged to 
command the guard for twenty-four hours at the Porte St. Martin, 
beginning from noon on that day. Carbonel earnestly hopes to com- 
pensate himself on the Wednesday following; and, in anticipation of 
that pleasure, he begs Sir Charles to accept his respectful compliments, 
and to communicate the same to Lady Morgan.’ 


A new generation has sprung up, obliterating the foot-prints of 
the old, two revolutions have broken out in France, Belgium 
has been erected into a separate kingdom, and Europe has been 
convulsed by a war, since these notes were written ; but itis not 
the less necessary that the public should be informed of the 
exact day on which Baron Gérard received Lady Morgan. We 
have it on the high authority of the Baron himself, who writes 
with the air of a diplomatist and the brevity of cypher :— 
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‘¢T hasten to acquaint Lady Morgan that it ison Thursday we shall 
have the honour of receiving her and Sir Charles. I beg her ladyship 
to accept the expression of high esteem with which I have the honour 
to be her obedient servant, F. Gférarp.’’ 


- By this time the reader will probably think he has had enough 
of Lady Morgan’s correspondence; and we confess we think 
so too. 

The publication of all this rubbish, whose proper destination 
was the waste-paper basket, may be leniently considered as only 
one of the minor manifestations of that intense egotism which else- 
where breaks out in more alarming shapes. It is in this that the 
inferiority of the Englishwoman to her Continental contemporary 
is most conspicuously displayed. When a Frenchwoman under- 
takes a picture of society, however superficial, she collects into 
her pages clusters of entertaining anecdotes, brilliant bon-mots, 
traits of character, literary and political illustrations, and back- 
stairs episodes. These may not be invariably trustworthy ; they 
may be always highly-coloured, and sometimes fictitious. The 
book may be chargeable with a thousand faults, but we may 
confidently answer for it beforehand, that dulness will not be one 
ofthem. The tact of the Frenchwoman, too, is supreme in the 
management of those pretty weaknesses which literary women in 
England generally find it impossible to conceal. Her whole 
work, from first to last, may be a monument of vanity, but she 
builds it up so dexterously as to make every figure in it seem 
more prominent than her own, and yet to leave an impression in 
the end that she is one of the cleverest and most agreeable 
persons in the world, who has a great deal to tell us about other 
people, and who is mistress of the art of telling it in the most 
charming manner. Now Lady Morgan’s vanity dwarfs all other 
ortraits in her book ; she is the only figure that is drawn at full 
ength, or that is never out of sight. She is always sitting for 
her picture, not only to the painters, but to herself; and this con- 
stitutional egotism is distinguished by a courageous frankness 
which, we may venture to say, is unexampled. We will give one 
illustration. 

Before Lady Morgan went to Italy she had published her 
book upon France. The fame of that work preceded her, and 
wherever she went, and in whatever society she mixed, she was 
overwhelmed with panegyrics upon it. Everybody seemed to 
know everything about her works, even to the Irish novels, 
which might be supposed to be about as unintelligible to a 
Frenchman as a Breton romance to an Englishman. Here are a 
few instances of the gauntlet of glory through which she ran. 
The Duke of Sussex, the moment she was presented to him, 
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‘kept up a pleasant bantering conversation with me on the 
‘subject of my work on France ;’ ‘the hero of the night,’ Jekyll, 
‘made my France the subject of his conversation; ‘Lord 
‘Carhampton made Lady Cork give this dinner, that he might 
‘meet me, for he raves about France; the Bishop of Blois 
‘actually embraced Morgan, heretic as he was, although there 
‘were two Italian bishops present, praised my work on France, 
‘and assured him it had done infinite good.’ [Perhaps it ought 
to be observed that the book contained an ‘ eulogium’ on this 
good bishop.] In a country district, on the road from Paris to 
La Grange, where they lose their way amongst woods and vine- 
yards, a party of gentlemen drew up, and ‘ having ascertained our 
‘names from our luggage, expressed themselves much pleased with 
‘this accidental introduction, and said some very fine things 
‘about my France.’ In another place, ‘I hear of nothing so much 
‘as the good my book has done.’ In Geneva she goes into the shop 
ofa watchmaker to purchase a watch, and the moment her name is 
made known, the watchmaker, who had been gravely serving some 
English ladies of rank, one of whom he addressed as ‘her 
Grace, instantly ‘hurried to us, and, with infinite courtesy, 
‘handed us chairs, and sat down himself, saying that, before we 
‘began to talk business, he must thank me for the pleasure he 
‘had in reading my France.’ Prince Mavrocordato comes in, is 
introduced by the watchmaker, and ‘ said he had to thank me, as 
a Greek, for Ida of Athens. On arriving at Lyons, where she 

knows nobody, and intends to rest only a day, she presents a 
- letter of introduction to a magistrate: ‘Imagine our modest 
‘ surprise,’ she adds, ‘ when he told us that we had been expected 
‘by all the principal inhabitants of Lyons for some days back, 
‘where I was better known than in Paris, as he believed there 
‘was not a being that read at all that had not read everything F 
‘ever wrote. And this, after she had fled from persecution in 
Paris, where, she tells us, ‘my popularity increases daily; and, 
‘without either vanity or affectation, my notoriety is now more @ 
‘charge and tiresome to me than the profoundest obscurity could 
‘possibly have been. I never know the enjoyment of one day, 
‘one hour, to myself. Strangers of all, countries not only write 
‘to me to receive them, but actually force the door, dispute the 
‘point with my servant, enter my room, and then think they 
“excuse this intrusion by talking to me of my ‘reputation 
‘European.’’ The writer may be as unconscious of the impression 
made by the appearance in print of all this self-glorification, as 


of the effect of any other eccentricity of behaviour she may have - 
contracted. It may be as natural to her, by long habit, to record 
the praise she has received, as it is to the male members of a 
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certain noble family to wear their hats ‘ on three hairs’'—a perilous 
balance for common people to attempt. There are odd idiosyn- 
erasies in the world, and this may be one of them. But suppose 
. the same thing to be done by somebody else; imagine Madame 
de Staél or George Sand blowing their own trumpets in this way! 

The longest lane, however, has a turn; and there was one 
person who effectually turned the tables on our sprightly author 
—a gentleman who, instead of talking of Lady Morgan’s works, 
’ or, indeed, appearing to know much about them, talked of nothing 
but his own! 


‘Scarcely had Mr. Spencer—that type of an Englishman of fashion: 
simple, posé, and well dressed (though not too well dressed)—bowed 
himself out, and Berthon and myself settled again in earnest to our 
business, and I had ‘called up a look,’ like Lady Pentweasel, with 
which he was satisfied at last, when the Vicomte d’Arlincourt was 
announced, and an original, the reverse of my English type—se dan- 
dinant—as he advanced, smilingly said: ‘ Je me présente, miladi, sans 
introduction, vous connaissez mes ouvrages sans doute; on m’appelle 
iei ‘le Virgile Frangais:’ exaggeration! J’admire vos sentiments 
quoique je ne partage pas vos opinions, et je viens vous offrir mes 
hommages en fraternité d’auteur.’ Taken thus by storm, and quite 
upset by the humorous, though provoked look of Berthon, my 
* Pentweasel look’ gave way to one I tried to conceal behind my hand- 
kerchief. The Vicomte saw nothing but the reflection from an oppo- 
site mirror, before which he had seated himself, and he heard nothing 
but his own voice as he poured forth, en grandes phrases de Chateau- 
briand, an incoherent rhapsody on the state of French literature, 
past, present, and to come—from Jodelle and Rotron down to Picard 
and Scribe—all of whom he anathematized, declaring that Chateau- 
briand was the renaissance of genuine French literature, with a slight 
hint that he- himself was not a mean satellite of the illustrious orb 
round which he moved! ah 

‘ All this time Berthon was sketching him on the side of the canvas. 
His shirt collar was @ la Byron, thrown back to show his throat, his 
hair ruffled, and he looked semi-tragic, semi-comic, like a mask with 
two sides, which, together with his scarlet-and-gold waistcoat, made a 
style of man such as the chef of the school of David had certainly 
never painted before. The entrance of Dénon and my husband caused 
a break-up of the séance; and the French Virgil, evidently dis- 
comfited by the invasion, took his leave with a ‘Je me sauve, miladi, 
e’est pour une autre fois.’ ’ 


We do not pretend to know what drawing-room customs and 
tactics have come into fashion in France since the fall of the 
Bourbons; but it is tolerably certain that in England we have 
grown so practical, that the age of dilettante authors and lavender 
wits may be considered at an end. Fascinating women there are 
imnumerable, to whom the dressmaker is a more important per- 
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sonage than the Prime Minister; and Mr. Jenkins, somewhat 
toned down and improved, still enlivens the fashionable columns 
of the Post. But the Luttrels and the Jekylls are gone, and 
have taken their mantles with them. A more serious vein under- 
lies the masquerade of life. Even the most brilliant ‘toasts’ are 
occasionally interested in real things ; and it would not be easy to 
discover a beauty of any mark or celebrity who trusted her 
social influence solely to ‘ curls, patches, and pomatum.’ The 
minds of women are beginning to be brought into action as 
effectively as their ‘ batteries of smiles,’ and the culture of the 
. intellect is no longer postponed to filigree and flirtation. In 
Lady Morgan’s time it was evidently different, or she makes it. 
appear so. Society was in a perpetual whirl, and conversation 
was mere vapour and incense. Whenever an occasion occurred for 
rendering legitimate homage to genius, or showing an apprecia- 
tion of something better than small-talk and grimace, it was 
drowned in the torrent of the salons. Even Lady Morgan was 
swept off by the force of the current, and does not seem to be 
aware of how completely she drifted away from all intellec- 
tual sympathies into the commonplaces of the crowd. While she 
was in Paris, Constant undertook to deliver an oration on Sir 
Samuel Romilly, and expectation was on tiptoe to hear him. 
How he was heard, and how Lady Morgan in particular heard 
him, may be inferred from what follows :— 


‘T had a sort of little triumph at the Athénée the other night when 
I went to hear Constant’s oration on Sir 8. Romilly. I came in late, 
and every place was occupied. The Princess Jablonowski, who sat in 
the front, said, pretty loud, who I was. Every one got up; a clear- 
ance was made in a moment; every one offered me their [?] seat ; and 
a chair was at last placed for me near the princess, who enjoyed all this 
amazingly. So she took us home with her, and we remained with her 
till midnight.’ 

Not a word about the oration! My ‘little triumph’ is the 
thing; and the coming late showed how little I cared about the 
discourse of a distinguished Frenchman upon a still more distin- 
guished countryman of mine, and how much I cared about dis- 
turbing the audience and making a sensation! It isthe Princess 
Jablonowski, and not Benjamin Constant. All this is in strict 
keeping with the whole spirit of the work, which, with its per- 
petual repetition of ‘my dear duchess,’ ‘charming Lady Marie,’ 
and the like, reads very much like a scene out of High Life 
below Stairs. Yet the lady who writes in this spirit does not 
hesitate to pronounce the following judgment upon Moore and 
Béranger 


Moore is the chansonnier of the British aristocracy, and belongs to 
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gilded salons and grand pianofortes. Béranger has that fonds gaillard 
of French vivacity which Rabelais and Moliére alike possessed (he 
always sang at table without accompaniment), and which makes him 
in every sense the chansonnier of France alone, whilst he is also the 
ardent and unswerving friend of her liberties. 

‘Moore, in his love of the society of the great—Béranger, in his aver- 
sion to it—onily show in inverted forms the same over value for exter- 
nal and accidental advantages. 

‘ Vulgarity is setting store by ‘the things that are seen.” They 
who are poets by the grace of God, ought to be able to look indiffe- 
rently on outward show, to leave coronets and the household gods of 
‘ plate and gold, basins and ewers,’ and all their catalogue, to their 
lawful guardians and bounden worshippers of the Herald’s office and 
the butler’s pantry, neither rejecting the amenities of politeness (be 
the rank of the person what it may), under pretence of being inde- 
pendent, nor seeking to affect familiarity where there can be no 
social equality. It is, however, curious that both these men of genius 


should have sprung from the people, the master race of energetic 
ability.’ 


There is a good deal of ingenious trimming of sails and 
begging of the question on both sides here, so that it might be 
quoted either way as occasion served ; but, keeping in view the 
place where we find it, the condemnation of Moore for over- 
valuing the accidental advantages of rank is infinitely amusing. 
Moore was in Paris while Lady Morgan was there, and was no 
obscure person in the circles, according to his own diary. But 
we hear nothing of him in this book, beyond the mention of his 
name once. The silence is significant. The world is not large 
enough for us both. 

One of the topics to which Lady Morgan frequently reverts 
is the persecution she suffers from her political opponents. 
Astounding as the homage is which she tells us she receives on 
the other side, it does not seem to compensate her for the hostile 
criticism she undergoes, and which, if she could allow herself to 
estimate it rightly, is a much higher tribute to her merits than 
the empty praises of her friends. Out of a multitude of allusions 
of the same kind, take one from a letter to Lady Clarke :— 


‘¢Have you got Morgan’s book and my Florence? Does the one 
edify you, and the other make you laugh? I am all curiosity to know 
‘ how it takes in Ireland—the Irish, and particularly the Irish Catholics, 

owe me something, that’s certain. I have made no small sacrifices 
for them, being both their champion and-martyr. Dénon, the other 
‘day, was talking of having a medal struck of my little head here. I 
was thinking it would be long before my Irish friends would suggest 
such a compliment, and I am, alas! the old story of the prophet in 
his own country over again. To judge by the English papers, Flo- 
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rence is playing the very deuce in London. The Morning Chronicle 
says the whole of the first edition was bespoke before it was published, 
and a second came out in five days after: this is success with a ven- 
geance! What a-triumph after the persecution I have undergone!’ ’ 
The ‘persecution’ consisted of adverse articles, such as all 
authors are exposed to, and chiefly of one of more than ordinary 
severity from a well-known hand. There was no great cause of 
complaint, after all; for to the cruel fly-breaking of that parti- 
cular article is usually attributed the substantial recognition of 
Lady Morgan's talents which was afterwards bestowed upon her 
by her friends in power. The ‘ sacrifices’ and ‘ martyrdom’ she 
speaks of are figures of speech, unless it be sacrifice and martyr 
dom to rise from a private station to eminence and a pension. 
The profuse garnishmg of French words where English would * 
answer the purpose better, is one of the crying vices of this Diary. 
We are told that Lady Cork ‘wrote to an upholsterer in the 
‘City, to send her some expensive meuble that had caught her eye 
‘en passant in his shop ;) Madame de Staél's son is described as 
‘un charmant jeune homme, et voila tout for the present ;’ for the 
Salic law, we have ‘loi salique ;' for dramatic author, ‘ auteur 
dramatique, and so on ; ‘the foyer has never been swept out for 
the last century ;> amerchantis called a ‘ commergant ;’ and ‘ pic- 
ture to yourself’ is represented by ‘ figurez-vous.’ We suppose 
French must have been considered a grand accomplishment when 
these phrases were employed to embroider our plain vernacular, 
although there are traces here and there that parts of the Diary 
must have been put together at a later date than that ascribed to 
them, such as Lady Cork’s reference to the editor of the Court 
Journal eleven years before the Court Journal was in existence. 
But these are small matters. So, too, is the slip-slop style in 
which the whole is written. We ought to be satisfied, perhaps, 
with that liveliness which never flags, and not be too hard upon 
the grammar or the sense of an author who has contributed so 
largely and successfully to the entertainment of the public. 
Nevertheless, without being very critical, we may observe that the 
manner of the book is peculiar. We pass over phrases of endear- 
ment, such as ‘my dearest dear,’ ‘my dears all,’ and the like, 
which Lady Morgan addresses to her sister and others, and the 
very domestic language in which the state and prospects of the 
family are discussed. These may be mere ebullitions of Irish 
warmth, although, even in that aspect, their publication is in 
questionable taste. We refer rather to certain over-familiar 
idiomatic forms of expression which sound oddly in print, justi- 
fiable and even amusing as they might be in a heedless journal 
intended exclusively for private perusal. We must collect some 
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examples to render our meaning clear. ‘This morning,’ says our 
diarist, putting down her movements in a state of high exhilara- 
tion, ‘we trotted off to Dénon: the nephew of Dénon is ‘as 
good a lad as ever stepped in shoe-leather ; one Bouchér is ‘an 
inspired musician, but in all else as.‘ mad as a hatter; Lady 
Morgan ‘rubs up’ her Italian, ‘ crams’ for Italy, and ‘fumbles’ in 
libraries; Sir Charles comes home to dinner, and the moment 
“we had swallowed ‘our bit and sup’ out we sallied to the 
Palais Royale; in a general round of conversation ‘I slid 
in my old Irish story of the man sinking in the Liffey, 
whereupon ‘Morgan threw a dab of Latin at Montégre, which 
upset my talk for the rest of the séance ;’? on another occasion, 
seeing Sir Charles ‘was about to explode [in an argument], I 
cut in, and observed, &c.; Dénon’s face would have ‘ made a cat 
laugh, he is so grimacier /’ and a letter terminates with ‘I kiss 
you all round and square.’ 

Above and beyond all criticisms upon the contents or style of 
the book is the consideration it suggests in reference to the class 
of publications to which it belongs, and its direct bearing upon 
the reputation of the author. We have already said that works 
devoted to the deification of rank are not popular in England, 
simply because, without some more attractive element, they are 
senseless, dull, and offensive. ‘There never can be any rational 
objection to autobiographies in high life, or to the journals of 
individuals who have. mixed largely in the best society, but they 
must be commended by weightier qualities than those of the 
milliner or the gentleman-usher. The higher we ascend in the 
social scale, the more important the sphere of observation be- 
comes ; and the writer who knows how to take advantage of a 
favourable position in those circles ought to be able to instruct 
and delight his readers. But in proportion as the true sources 
of interest are overlooked, and the court suit is substituted for 
the human being that palpitates under it, the writer sinks to the 
level of the lacquey, and his mean and grovelling survey of 
feathers and tinsel deserves to be covered with contempt and 
odium. We trust there will be little occasion to repeat the 
admonition, and that Lady Morgan’s book may be the last of its 
order in our time. That it will operate materially to discourage 
the public from taking any interest in the continuation of her 
autobiography, should she contemplate so injurious an under- 
taking, is, we are afraid, not the worst of the evils it will entail. 
A greater evil lies in the irrepressible question the perusal of it 
provokes—Is this the Lady Morgan that has come down to us 
traditionally as one of the vindicators of public liberty, popular 
governments, and social independence? ‘The present generation, 
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to whom Lady Morgan is known only as a star that sparkled in 
the literary hemisphere many years ago, will find it utterly im- 
possible to reconcile the vague notion they have of her political 
principles with the hunting up of the peerage they will find in 
these pages. The survivors of her own day, of course, knew 
both, and are not likely even to affect any surprise; but she 
may be usefully reminded that, in re-appearing after so long an 
interval of silence, she no longer addresseg the same public ; that 
the haleyon days when ‘ old Colburn’ lived in Conduit-street, and 
could command a second edition before the first was printed, are 
over, and that a wholly different world, with new circumstances, 
new lights, and new conditions, has been called into existence 
since. 

We ought not to omit to mention that the volume is embel-. 
lished by two ongravings—a portrait of Lady Morgan, and 
a picture, sumptuously coloured, of ‘Lady Morgan's drawing- 
room. The portrait is curiously unlike, and represents a female 
of brawny proportions and vast length of limb, in which there is 
not a scintilla of the spirituality of the original. The drawing- 
room is an anachronism. It belongs to a period long subse- 
quent to the date of the Diary ; but it will be looked upon with 
thoughtful wonder by the million as the gorgeous interior in 
which is houised one whom the State delights to honour. 


Ant. X.—Parliamentary Papers. 


PARLIAMENTARY discussion on the question of representative 
reform has at present made little progress. It has shown us by 
much more what changes are not, than what changes are, accept- 
able to the country. The House of Commons has been occu- 
pied with the empirical scheme of a Government which has been 
guided in the construction of its measure by singularly partisan 
and intriguing motives. That measure had for its first object to 
increase the power of the Conservative party in the new Parlia- 
ment. In order to accomplish this aim, and thus to keep Minis- 
ters in power, it next appealed to the private interests, in oppo- 
sition to the public principles, of individual members, by offering 
them an escape from the schedules of disfranchisement, which a 
Liberal Government, it was assiduously maintained, would deem 
it necessary to bring forward. Having thus attempted to catch 
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votes from members in their individual capacity, it next endea- 
voured to.obtain their support as sections of parties, by the very 
conflict and inconsistency of its provisions. In order to gain the 
support of the Radicals, it aimed at an equality of borough and 
county suffrage, which, if established, would have undeniably 
compromised the opposition of the Legislature to the principle of 
electoral districts. And, in order to retain the confidence of the 
Conservatives, it threatened to disfranchise the borough free- 
holders, and refused a reduction in the borough suffrage. 
The measure thus intended to satisfy all parties has dissatisfied 
all. The Conservatives may fear worse terms, but the Radicals 
expect better; and the mass of the Liberal party have detected 
in the Government Bill, not the terms of a settlement, but the 
signal of a future agitation. 

We wish to point attention to what, in the judgment of sober men, 
must be the essential conditions of Parliamentary Reform in this 
present juncture. In doing so we shall acknowledge the Reform 
Act to contain the general principles on which the new organiza- 
tion is to be based. But while, on the one hand, that Act con- 
tained certain defects, and was marked by certain inconsistencies, 

even for the period at which it was passed ; so, on the other 
hand, it is acknowledged that, in the twenty-seven years that 
have intervened, there has been a great change both in popular 
intelligence, and in the relative claims of the different constituen- 
cies, in point of enfranchisement. These must be the two con- 
ditions of any reform that shall aim to carry out in 1859, the 
principles of the Act passed in 1832. The measure proposed by 
Lord Derby's Government no doubt offered to redress the injus- 
tice of the county occupying franchise, which has been acknow- 
ledged to be an anomaly ever since the date of the Reform Act ; 
_ but it contained no single concession to the educational results 
of the following quarter of a century on the mass of the popula- 
tion, nor any appreciable redistribution of seats in justice to 


increasing wealth and population. Two of the chief desiderata 


of reform are, therefore, as yet, left untouched by practical 
legislation. 

We shall first deal with the question of a reasonable redistribu- 
tion of seats, which Mr. Disraeli’s apologetic schedule of disfran- 
chisement has virtually ignored. In order to do this it is needful 
to state precisely the settlement here made by the Reform Act. 
Previously to that Act, parliamentary seats were of three classes 
—nomination and purchase borough seats, legitimate borough 
seats, and county seats—the former class being the larger of the 
three. It was the operation of the Reform Act to transfer the 
majority of the seats for small towns, which were held either in 
purchase or nomination, to the counties and the large towns. 
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Under the old Constitution there were 405 borough members, 
and 94-county members, for England and Wales. Of these 405 
borough seats, 141 were suppressed, and the number of old 
borough seats has been reduced to 264. The 141 seats thus 
obtained from the suppression of purchases and nominations, 
were divided nearly equally between towns and counties : 77 were 
distributed among the former, and 65 among the latter. The 
county constituencies, which had been coextensive with their re- 
spective counties, were in most instances divided, and were raised 
from 52 to 82in number. Their representation was increased 
from 94 to 159 seats, while the borough representation, inclu- 
sively of the nomination boroughs, was reduced from 405 to 341, 
and, exclusively of them, was increased from 264 to 341. The 
subsequent disfranchisement of Sudbury and St. Albans has 
reduced the borough members to 337. There remain, therefore, 
496 members for England and Wales, of whom 337 sit for 
boroughs and 159 for counties. 

It was thus the aim of the Reform Act to give nearly an equal 
measure Of justice to town and country. It is said, indeed, that 
because the nomination boroughs were chiefly in the landed in- 
terest, therefore the country was then much better represented 
than it is now. But that consideration, though applicable to the 
times in which the Reform Bill was passed, is inapplicable now. 
Nomination seats of course afforded only an indirect representa- 
tion to the mass of the county population, and very frequently 
they were in the hands of Whig or Liberal patrons. But more 
than all, there is now no longer that conformity of opinion 
between the Tory landowners who, if the old system had con- 
tinued, would still have been nomination holders, and the rural 
inhabitants. It is quite certain, therefore, that at the period at 
which we now live, the provisions of the Reform Act, as they 
affect the counties, are working an undisguised and unqualified 
advantage to the rural inhabitants, who may be regarded as 
gainers to the full extent of the sixty-five additional seats which 
that Act provided for them. 

These considerations afford a sufficient answer to the argument 
of the Conservative party, that the country interest now needs a 
corrective against the Reform Act; since any incfease of county 
representation would be a concession, not in opposition to the 
Reform Act, but in extension of it. No doubt the ‘ Conservative 
party,’ so far as the term conveys an intelligible meaning, have 
been injured by that Act; but the only claim of this party to 
representation at all rests in their coincidence with the county 
interest, and that coincidence of interest, as we have seen, has 
long ceased to exist. : 

The next question then arises, shall the share of town and 
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county in the representation undergo further change? The 
complaint of the Conservative party is well known to rest in the 
fact that, so far as bald figures are concerned, the proportion of 
borough and county representation to borough and county popu- 
lation is not direct, but inverse. In other words, the coun 
population, some 10,500,000, is represented by 159 members, 
while the borough population, consisting of some 7,500,000, is 
represented by 337 members. But it is well known that a con- 
‘siderable proportion of these 337 borough representations are in 
command of the agricultural interest. Some of these have been 
described as ‘ little counties, such as East Retford, Shoreham, 
Cricklade, and Clitheroe ; others, again, though their parliamen- 
tary boundaries are not much wider than their municipal boun- 
daries (where such boundaries exist), are so many centres of 
rural interest as to return more or less Conservative members, 
probably in every three cases out of four. It would of course be 
impossible to offer any precise calculation of the degree in which 
these facts may operate as a set-off against the nominally inverse 
relation of town and county representation; but if it were 
admitted that ninety borough members were thus returned in the 
county interest—and that computation can hardly be excessive— 
the number of town and county representatives would be equal. 
It can hardly be said, therefore, that there is any great grievance 
to be redressed in favour of the agriculturalists. Mr. Disraeli 
himself has very lately endeavoured to get rid of the evident fact 
that the agricultural representation is swelled out by the boroughs, 
by asserting, that at any rate this is no direct county representa- 
tion. But it is obvious that, if you repudiate.such indirect repre- 
sentation as a nullity, the county interest can never be said to 
have had much representation before the Reform Act, for under 
the old constitution nearly all their representation was indirect. 
There exists, however, a general tendency to direct representa- 
tion, which increases, of course, the necessary amount of dis- 
franchisement. A good deal more redistribution of seats than is 
provided in Mr. Disraeli’s Bill is certainly necessary, indepen- 
dently of this tendency. For though there may be a large system 
of indirect representation for counties by means of agricultural 
boroughs, there can be no representation but what is direct for 
the large towns. If we acknowledge the general proportion of 
town to county representation, all things considered, to be just, 
it seems to follow that, whatever redistribution of seats may 
take place, should be more or less equally apportioned between 
town and county. 

Mr. Disraeli’s illustrations on this head have their force, though 
his deductions are carried far beyond justice. He says, ‘if you 
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disfranchise the small boroughs, it is not to the large towns that 
you can give the members. And he then adduces the instances 
of North Cheshire with two members and a population of 156,000, 
of South Cheshire with the same representation and a population 
of 178,000, of South Derbyshire with two members and 126,000 
population, of North Durham with two members and 136,000, of 
West Kent with 228,000, of East Norfolk with 150,000, of the 
West Riding with 800,000, and of South Lancashire with 
1,000,000. Each of these constituencies, it is quite true, sends 
but two members to Parliament. The two latter instances, 


however, require no reform of his initiation ; for the subdivision’ 


of these districts has for a considerable period been resolved 
on. In respect of South Lancashire, indeed, Mr. Disraeli’s 
argument repudiates itself; for the falsely termed ‘rural’ popula- 
tion is here swelled to its enormous numbers, from a want of 
that very borough enfranchisement which he professes to oppose. 
It is very poor logic to say that the large towns are not to be 
enfranchised because the immense population of South Lanca- 
shire (irrespectively of its borough boundaries) has a better 
elaim, while this population is all the while swelled to its present 
numbers by the help of the very towns which it is proposed 
to enfranchise. 

But it will be seen that, with the two exceptions of South 
Lancashire and ‘the West Riding, which for reasons already stated 
are not apposite, all the county districts which Mr. Disraeli 
brings to view fall short of 200,000, saving only the semi-metro- 
politan division of West Kent, which has 228,000 inhabitants. 
This is the general basis of Mr. Disraeli’s argument, that any 
disfranchisement of small towns must be followed by correspond- 
ing enfranchisement to the counties in exclusion of towns. We 
are perfectly willing, and even desirous, that the counties should 
have their due. But it happens that these instances of county 
interest, inadequately, as it is said, represented, have their 
counterpart in the large boroughs. There are eight large towns 
with populations ranging from 100,000 to 200,000, and also 
represented by only two members each. These are Bradford, 
with 103,000; Greenwich, with 105,000; Wolverhampton, with 
119,000 ; City of London, with 127,000 ; Sheffield, with 135,000 ; 
Bristol, with 137,000 ; Leeds and Southwark, with 172,000 each. 
There are, next, three towns with populations between 200,000 
and 300,000. They are, Birmingham, with 232,000; Westmin- 
ster, with 241,000; and Lambeth, with 251,000. There are four 
towns with populations of from 300,000 to 400,000. They are, 
Manchester, with 316,000 ; Finsbury, with 323,000 ; Marylebone, 
with 370,000; and Liverpool, with 375,000 ; and there are, finally, 
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the Tower Hamlets, with 539,000. Each of these boroughs, like 
the divisions of counties which have been instanced, returns two 
members. 

The Conservative party, therefore, commit themselves to an 
entirely false argument. In the first place, by asserting the 
claims, on the mere ground of numbers, of county populations 
between 100,000 and 200,000 to additional enfranchisement, they 
establish the claims of the largest class of boroughs @ fortiori. 
In the second place, they appear to forget that the demand of the 
Liberals for further town enfranchisement, instead of conflicting 
with their own, virtually coincides with it; for if the Liberals 
desire, on the one hand, to increase the representation of certain 
towns already enfranchised, they desire, on the other, to give 
fresh enfranchisement to the towns which thus swell the county 
population. If, then, the Conservative argument of numbers is 
to prevail, there are large borough grievances as well as county 
grievances to redress, and both Liberals and Conservatives essen- 
tially agree that the numbers now represented by county mem- 
bers should receive further representation, though they differ in 
some degree as to the mode in which this representation should 
be granted. 

It is well known that the measure of disfranchisement in con- 
templation of the Government has compromised only fifteen 
seats; and as each of the fifteen boroughs thrown into the fatal 
schedule returns two members to Parliament, they are disfran- 
chised in respect of only half their representation. If it be 
accounted unwise to sweep away all small boroughs, and if 
the principle of semi-disfranchisement, instead of total dis- 
franchisement, should be ceded, why not reduce all the small 
boroughs which now send two members to Parliament to a 
single representation? This would give a much less incon- 
siderable redistribution of seats than that which Mr. Disraeli 
offers. The limit of this semi-disfranchisement might be fixed 
at the point at which one member would be deemed unable to give 
due representation to his constituency. If, for example, those 
boroughs with a population under ten thousand which now send 
two members to Parliament were hereafter to send only one, there 
would be not simply fifteen, but forty-two, seats for redistribu- 
tion. If, again, the number of ten-pound householders were 
made the criterion of disfranchisement, we should obtain similar 
results by suppressing one seat in the case of all boroughs 
with less than 500 ten-pounders. The precise number of seats 
which would thus be obtained for transfer would be forty. 
There are, no doubt, few Liberals whom such a concession 
would satisfy; but it can hardly be questioned that forty 
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seats would have made a much more respectable show in Mr, 
Disraeli’s hands than his pitiable fifteen, 

Let us now take, first, the case of the unenfranchised towns, 
and next, that of the boroughs which are demanding further 
representation. 

The unrepresented towns with populations of 5000 are exactly 
100 in number. The unrepresented towns with populations of 
10,000 and upwards are 29. Those with populations of 12,000 
and upwards are 13, and those with populations of 20,000 and 
upwards are 5 in number. If we reduce all existing boroughs 
with less than 10,000 inhabitants to representation by one mem- 
ber, we can hardly perhaps begin to enfranchise much below 
that line, unless we do so on the principle of grouping together 
several distinct towns in one representation. Supposing, there- 
fore, that we begin to enfranchise where the population reaches 
10,000, and separately enfranchise each town to the extent of a 
single representative, we shall exhaust, by this process alone, 
29 out of the 40 or 42 seats which we shall have drawn from the. 
small boroughs. 

It is a marked obliquity in the scheme of the Derby Govern- 
ment that, in selecting seven towns not yet represented for en-- 
franchisement, it has not given the representation to the seven 


most populous. The towns which it proposes to enfranchise- 


are Burnley, Staleybridge, and Birkenhead, with populations 
varying from 20,000 to 25,000; and Croydon, Gravesend, Har-- 
‘tlepool, and West Bromwich, with populations under 20,000.. 
The metropolitan districts of Chelsea and Kensington, much 
more populous than either of these, are left without any repre- 
sentation at all. These two parishes together number 100,000— 
Chelsea has 56,000 inhabitants, Kensington 44,000. The injus- 
tice of the exclusion of these towns is as great as the motive of 
their exclusion is obvious. Shipowners are now again raising: 
their old outcry against the Navigation Laws; and Mr. Disraels 
no doubt hopes that Gravesend and Hartlepool, with their aggre- 
gate populations of 30,000, will return Conservative members, 
while Chelsea and Kensington, with their aggregate populations 
of 100,000, will return Liberal members. 

Of course the injustice of passing over these large metro- 
politan suburbs without any show of further representation at 
all, would be too palpable. Mr. Disraeli, therefore, gives two 
additional members to Middlesex; and having also reduced the 
county rental qualification from 501. to 101., he tells the inhabi- 
tants of Chelsea and Kensington that they may think themselves 
very well off. But the fact remains, that this reduction of the 
county rental qualification is universal, and not peculiar to 
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Middlesex, so that the inhabitants of Gravesend and Hartlepool 
would have benefited by it, without any distinct enfranchisement, 
quite as much as the inhabitants of Chelsea and Kensington. 
Nor ought it to be forgotten that the class of persons who 
would be enfranchised in these western suburbs of London, 
under a common householding test, would generally be much 
less likely to profess extreme political opinions than those who 
are already enfranchised in the eastern suburbs. But the con- 
cession of two additional members for Middlesex is directed, not 
to the claims of Kensington and. Chelsea specially, but to the 
general increase of the population of the county. It would also 
be desirable, in the view of the more moderate reformers, that 
among metropolitan members of Parliament some set-off to the 
radicalism of such boroughs as Lambeth and Marylebone should 
be devised in the enfranchisement of two districts more largely 
occupied by a higher class. We assume, therefore, that Ken- 
sington and Chelsea have a distinct claim to electoral privileges 
under the principles laid down by Mr. Disraeli himself. 

The next question to be considered is that of the further 
representation of towns already enfranchised. Let us glance 
first at the claims of towns at present representing but one 
member. There are fifteen or sixteen such towns, with popula- 
tions over 20,000. All these towns, however, fall short of 40,000, 
with the single exception of Salford, which within its Parliamen- 
tary boundaries has 85,000 inhabitants, although within the 
municipal boundaries the number is much less considerable. _ It 
may certainly be assumed that Salford, since it more than 
doubles in population any other town equally represented, should 
return a second member. But then, the Conservatives will say, 
Manchester would be jealous. The Liberals would perhaps 
reply that Manchester would have less reason to be jealous of 
Salford than of many of the second and third-class towns which 
will still probably return two members. In other words, Man- 
chester will have good ground to be jealous of both, and to 
claim representation by a third member. 

This brings us to the consideration that there are a few first- 
class towns which are not without ground of discontent for the 
limits of their present representation. We have already said 
that there are sixteen large cities and boroughs with popula- 
tions exceeding 100,000. All these, with the exception of the 
City of London, are represented by two members each. We 
should not propose to give additional representation in all these 
instances. It may be said, perhaps, if you give a second mem- 
ber to Salford, and then, to appease the jealousy of Manchester, 
you give Manchester a third, must you not adopt the same expe- 
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dient in regard to towns such as Bradford and Wolverhampton 
to appease their jealousy? But there can be no close compa- 
. | ison between towns such as these, with populations varying from 
100,000 to 120,000, and towns such as Manchester and Liver- 
pool with populations varying from 300,000 to 400,000. But it 
may be said, again, that this list of large towns creeps up so 
gradually till it reaches Manchester and Liverpool with these 
- |immense numbers, that you will find no small practical difficulty 
in drawing your distinction. To this it may be answered that 
lines of demarcation must in almost every case be drawn from 
arbitrary points. 

Moreover, there is not only the test of numbers, but the test of 
commercial importance, to be entertained ; and we have here at 
once a method of discrimination between the claims of different 
towns with equal populations. Thus Manchester and Finsbury, 
- | Liverpool and Marylebone, as we have seen, closely approach 
each other in numbers. Both the former verge on 320,000 
inhabitants, both the latter verge on 370,000. It may be very 
desirable to give additional representation to Manchester and 
Liverpool, when it may not be needful to extend the same pri- 
vileges to Finsbury and Marylebone. This principle, it happens, 


[was recognised in Lord John Russell's Bill of 1854. Lord John 


Russell, in that measure, proposed to give a third representative 
- | to all the cities and boroughs exceeding 100,000 in population, 
and not being metropolitan suburbs. He would, therefore, have 
given a third member to the eight following—Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Wolverhampton, 
and Bradford. In Scotland, he extended the same representation 
to Edinburgh with 160,000, and to Glasgow with 320,000. 

Now we have seen that, without the total disfranchisement of 
any one small borough, we can obtain 42 seats by decreeing that no 
borough with a population of less than 10,000 shall return 
-Bmore than one member to Parliament. This will generally be 
regarded as a fair and moderate measure of disfranchisement. 
There are also the four suppressed borough seats for Sudbury 
and St. Albans. If, then, of this total of 46 seats, 21 were 
conferred on the counties, and 25 on the boroughs, the spoil 
would be fairly divided; for Sudbury and St. Albans can barely 
claim to have been agricultural boroughs. We might divide 
12 seats among the 24 unrepresented towns, varying from 
10,000 to 20,000 in population, by grouping the smaller towns 
and separately enfranchising the larger ones, or by grouping in 
every instance. The five towns above 20,000 in population— 
namely, Burnley, Birkenhead, Staleybridge, Kensington, and 
Chelsea—might then be separately enfranchised to the extent of 
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one member each, and Salford might receive a second repre. 
sentative. We should thus dispose of 18 out of the 25 seats thus 
obtained for the boroughs, and the remaining seven might be 
applied in giving third members to the large towns exceeding 
100,000 in number. The 21 seats reserved for the counties 
would increase the number of county representations from 159 to 
180 ;* while the borough representations would stand at 320. 
The great measure of justice which would thus be obtained would 
lie in the increased representation of the large towns, while the 
country representation would be rendered more direct than it is 
at present, and the aggregate of the relative representation of 
town and country interests would not undergo change. We see 
not why even a Conservative Government might not have gone 
thus far. 

If this redistribution were judged insufficient, the same prin- 
ciple might be extended to existing boroughs with two repre- 
sentatives, from the limit of 10,000 inhabitants to that of 
12,000. The number of seats thus obtained would be increased 
from 42 to 55, or (inclusively of Sudbury and St. Albans) from 
46 to 59. Surely, Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli might have 
given us a Reform Bill to this effect without the apprehension of 
any great mischief to come of it. In these remarks we have 
wished to show that even a timid and Conservative Government 
might have used its opportunity with much greater wisdom. 

But the question of the borough franchise is not simple. 
Passing from the Reform Bill introduced to the Reform Bill we 
want, we say that the Reform Bill we want is a Bill which should 
do four things—which should disfranchise a considerable number 
of small boroughs altogether ; which should reduce the franchise 
of many smaller boroughs from two members to one; which 
should lower the franchise, say a fourth, or one-third, in all 
boroughs ; and which should provide for the honest distribution 
of the seats thus obtained among the larger constituencies of the 
country. Whether the Government will endeavour to bring its 
scheme into some shape of this description, or the whole 
question is to return to the hands of Lord John Russell and 
the Liberal party, time must show. The country and the 
House of Commons have now equally pronounced against 
the proposal of the Derby Government to retain the borough 
franchise at its present level, while they reduce the county- 
occupying franchise by 400 per cent. It is quite true that 
this reduction would merely bring the county franchise down 
to the level of the present borough franchise; but these two 


* Lord John Russell in 1854 proposed a larger increase of representation to the 
counties. 
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classes of the constituencies differ so widely in other respects, 
that no even plausible defence of this proposal is to be drawn 
from the similarity of the conditions of occupying enfranchise- 
ment which would have resulted from it. The Government. 
attempted to carry out what we may term a symmetrical revolution. 
They assimilated everything but the divisions between borough 
and county constituencies, which, by the merging of all other dis- 
tinctions, remained merely technical distinctions, and so weakened 
the barriers against electoral districts—though not necessarily 
against equal electoral districts—that the first ‘ ugly rush’ would 
probably have knocked them down. This precious piece of 
theoretic uniformity was conceived at a cost of disfranchisement 
to 100,000 borough freeholders, so far as their county votes were 
concerned, and to fully half that number without reservation ; for 
the freehold votes which were alleged to be transferred, would, 
to the extent of 50,000, have merged in occupying votes for 
boroughs already possessed by the holders of these freeholds. 

The House of Commons having now pronounced against the 
scheme of the Derby Government, the distinction of the borough 
and county qualifications survives in all its original force. The 
question of the county qualifications is probably at rest. The 
freeholders are not to be disturbed ; the restriction in respect of 
occupancy is to be reduced from 501. to 101. ; and both the copy- 
hold and sixty years’ leasehold condition of enfranchisement from 
101. to 51. The other minor or incidental qualifications do not 
appear to be threatened in any quarter. 

The questions, therefore, to which the public attention 
is now turned are those of the ordinary borough franchise 
qualifications, and of the contemplated educational qualifications. 
The former is undoubtedly the most difficult of all the problems 
to be solved in reference to this question. Nearly all leaders of 
political parties have acknowledged, either theoretically or with 
a view to present legislation, that the artisan class deserve a 
degree of enfranchisement beyond what they at present possess. 
Now, on the one hand, it is pretty clear that all those who may 
fall within this comprehensive definition are so numerous as hugely 
to outnumber the middle classes, if admitted to the suffrage 
on the same terms with the latter, nor will it be pretended that 
their qualification for the exercise of such a trust is anything like 
uniform. 

It has been popular ,to propose a 6l. rating in place of a 101. 
value qualification, which is at present in force. It has been 
thought that here we shall draw a very safe line. But it happens 
that, while the ten-pounders in the boroughs number 362,000, 
the tenements rated to the poor at 61. and upwards number 
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622,000. A reduction of the borough franchise to a 61. rating 
would not, however, add so many as 260,000 to the constituencies ; 
since a certain deduction is to be made for tenements occupied 
by women, and for double-occupation by the same person. We 
exclude the freemen from this computation, partly because they 
must, sooner or later, be disfranchised for their well-known 
venality, and partly because it would require more accurate 
statistical documents than are published to show in what pro- 
portion they would be found allied to the ‘industrious classes,’ 
and in what proportion to the middle classes, if both were now 
admitted to the suffrage. But we think it may be assumed that 
m~ great majority of freemen would be found on the lower-class 
side. 

If we pass from the aggregate ratio of six-pounders to ten- 
pounders throughout the country, to that ratio in particular 
boroughs, we shall find that it differs in an extraordinary extent. 
Thus, at Liverpool, the total number rated to the poor at 61. and 
upwards is 62,000. Of these only 15,000 are ten-pound 
electors. The establishment, therefore, of a six-pound rating 
qualification on equal terms would introduce into that consti- 
tuency 47,000, who, it isto be presumed, are chiefly of the indus- 
trious class. The apprehension here would of course be, that the 
middle and wealthy classes might find themselves wholly in the 
hands of the class below them, and that the representation of the 
great maritime interests which is more or less directly centred in 
the present constituency might be endangered. 

This is, no doubt, an extreme illustration. No other instance 
is so striking. But in many others the middle class would find 
itself outnumbered, not, indeed, in the proportion of three to 
one, but often in a proportion of two to one. At Manchester 
there are 29,000 rated to the poor at 61. and upwards, while there 
are 18,000 ten-pound electors. Here the middle and wealthy 
classes might still retain their ascendency, though, we think, when 
the proved indifference of a large proportion of the middle class 
to the franchise is borne in mind, the majority in their case 
might prove a very precarious one. 

Another question arises from the striking difference between 
the proportion of ten-pounders to six-pounders in Manchester 
and Liverpool respectively. We have seen that the population 
of these towns does not differ by more than fifteen per cent. Yet 
in the class of six-pounders the two towns differ to the extent of 
86,000 householders, or of 47,000 to 11,000 votes. Assuming 
the Parliamentary returns, from which these figures are drawn, 
to be accurate, it is quite clear that a uniform 61. rating would 
be no equal measure of the intelligence of the constituencies 
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comprehended in it. The cause of the disparity that Manchester 
has less than 30,000 houses rated to the poor at 61. and 
upwards, while Liverpool has more than 60,000 houses so rated, 
must be ascertained by those who would legislate on the basis of 
a uniform rating; and the deduction which we draw is, that 
the object which Mr. Disraeli has sought to attain by the expe- 
dient of an auxiliary or lodging qualification must certainly not 
be forgotten, although it is to be hoped that it may be realized 
in a manner less liable to imposition and deceit. 

In a volume abounding with original and able suggestions on 
the whole subject of Representation, this subject is examined, 
and a mode of dealing with the difficulty is stated. 


‘Two modifications in the electoral laws with reference to the amount 
of 10/., adopted by the Reform Bill, are perhaps needed. The first 
relates to the substantial inequality of the sum, when compared with 
rent in different places. The tenement of 10/. a year in one part of 
the country, is a dwelling containing all the appliances of comfort, 
and even of grace; and in another situation is but a miserable abode 
of one or two rooms. The societies who have laboured in one of the 
— fields of philanthropy among us, that of providing better 

wellings for the poor inhabitants of our populous cities, find that 
they cannot make their undertakings succeed if they let their smallest 
apartments for less than from four, six, or seven shillings a week. If 
the standard of value, therefore, were to be made really equal, havin, 
regard to the inference it affords of the capacity of the inhabitant, i 
would be necessary to vary the sum according to the valuation. It 
might be determined by the density of the population, which affords a 
tolerably accurate measure of the value of immoveable property. The 
difference in density of population in 624 registration districts of 
England and Wales, according to the census of 1851, varied in the 
square mile to the extent of 185,751 in East London, and of 18 in 
Bellingham, in the county of Northumberland. A law which should 
fix the qualification at 10/. for places within a district in which the 
=. exceeds 20,000 to the square mile; 97. when it exceeds 

0,000; 87. when it exceeds 5000, and 6/. in all places where the 
density of population is less than 1000 to the square mile, or some 
other scale founded on similar data, operating from census to census, 
would be a more just and equal rule, having regard to capacity—its 
only real object—than any uniform sum applied to the entire kingdom 
can possibly be.’—Hare On Representation, pp. 311, 312. 


If this course may not be taken, then it would not be diffi- 
cult so to deal with the question as to fix the borough franchise 
at about one-fourth below that of the counties. There appear, 
unfortunately, to be no returns which state precisely the numbers 
which would be included in the suffrage by any such reduction. 
We should thus probably increase the constituencies of the 
boroughs, omitting the freemen, to about 500,000. Those who 
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live in lodgings, and the holders of stock, should any provisions in 
their benefit pass into law, will, no doubt, make a considerable addi- 
tion to the aggregate. But it must be borne in mind that several 
of these distinctions of qualification are what Dr. Whately would 
term ‘ cross divisions; and there are no tabular views by the 
aid of which we can even approximate to the degree in which 
such qualifications would merge, in consequence of the pos- 
sessor of one of them becoming also the possessor of another. 

In regard to direct educational qualifications, there can be no 
doubt that none can be more desirable in the abstract ; but there 
is great difficulty in establishing them on a general-scale. The 
educational qualifications proposed by the Government did 
not touch upon a representation of the industrious classes by 
such means. It dealt only with recognised professions and 
persons, such as certificated schoolmasters, who could be, as it 
were, educationally classified. A recent pamphlet, entitled 
What should the Representation be? has shown that Mr. 
Disraeli’s scheme of educational representation is subject to the 
two capital defects—first, that it swamps the enfranchisement 
which it thus offers by throwing it among the great mass of ten- 
pounders; and secondly, that in most instances the persons 
who will thus be enfranchised will be found already enfran- 
chised in respect of occupancy. In this pamphlet it is shown 
that these qualifications, if they are to be effectual, must be not 
general, but central—that if the bar is to be enfranchised, the 
constituency must be formed of the members of the Inns of 
Court; if the medical profession, similar privileges must be 
granted to the Colleges of Surgeons and of Physicians; if the 
clergy of the Established Church, then the two Lower Houses of 
Convocation for the two provinces; and proceeding thus far, the 
scheme must embrace all Nonconformist ministers. By these 
means we might throw a considerable measure of professional 
and educational influence into the House of Commons. But to 
do what Mr. Disraeli proposes would be merely an apology for 
Moing nothing. 
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OUR EPILOGUE 
ON 


AFFAIRS. 


WE congratulate Churchmen, no less than Nonconformists, on the 
advanced position of the Church-rate question. Lord Derby, it seems, 
can see nothing but selfishness in opposition to this impost: Did it 
never occur to his lordship to suspect that there might be at least as 
much selfishness in the act of enforcing such a rate, as in the claim to 
be relieved from it? ‘The demand of the Nonconformist is simply 
that he may be allowed to appropriate his own. The demand of the 
Churchman is to be empowered to appropriate what belongs to his 
neighbour. On which side, in this case, does the scale of justice turn ? 
Through the space of a generation this has been a vexed question. It 
is high time, for the peace of the Church of England, to say nothing 
of peace elsewhere, that this root of bitterness should come to an end. 
The voluntaryism of the Established Church within the last forty years, 
has become an astonishment to herself, and even now is only in its day 
of small things. The progress of this principle within her pale has 
been everywhere the progress of her power. Nothing can be more 
childish than the supposition that churches must go to decay on the 
extinction of Church rates. There was a time when such an appre- 
hension might have been plausible, but that time has passed. 

As we are going to press, parties are in a balance, and no man can 
foresee what a few days will bring forth. But in the past there are 
some things which are significant. Lord Palmerston was said to have 
truckled to France by being silent when he should have spoken, and 
his ministry fell as the punishment of that delinquency. Lord 
Malmesbury has been an offender in that form in a far greater degree, 
but his offence brings no penalty. How is this? The answer is 
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obvious. The maxims of justice are uniform, the policy of faction is 
the creature of circumstances. It may be true that Lord Palmerston 
has done his work ; but is there any man among those deemed eligible 
to lead the Liberal party of whom this may not be said ? 

One feature in the Reform controversy is little to our credit. Accord- 
ing to some of our great political instructors, the middle classes are in, 
and it is no small comfort that their sheer selfishness is likely to keep 
them in. Another class are supposed to say, ‘I know nothing of 
* your novelties ; I only know that they threaten to destroy my seat, or 


’ my borough, and I detest them accordingly’—and this also is a com- 


fort. We are a wise generation, and the moral elevation indicated 
in such writing is the natural fruit of our enlightenment. 
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On Liberty. By Joun Stuart Mrtu.—A book from Mr. Mill on 
such a subject is sure to be worth reading. Even where his conclu- 
sions may not be sound, his conception of facts is sure to be sugges- 
tive. In the present instance we cannot help thinking that he has 
written under considerable depression of spirits, and that this accident 
has a good deal influenced the complexion of his thoughts and his 
general conclusions. Man, as he becomes a member of society, sur- 
renders something of his natural liberty that what is retained may be 
more secure. Social law gives him this special security, and gives it 
to him more and more, as law becomes more and more what it ought 
to be. But in the progress of civilization there is a point where law 
does pretty well all that it can do, and where the great foe of personal 
liberty comes to be what is sometimes called the tyranny of opinion, 
or, in other words, the tyranny of society itself. Laws do not punish 
singularity, but society does, in the thousand ways that are possible 
to it. This is the stage, as Mr. Mill seems to think, at which we 
have arrived, or which, at least, we are fast approaching. The effect 
is said to be, that individuality is disappearing ; that great men are 
becoming a matter of the past; that a Chinese similarity, and medi- 
ocrity, are likely to be the result. Society curbs liberty, but in so 
doing stereotypes itself. So its sin becomes its punishment. But 
before we admit these conclusions we are disposed to ask, is the as- 
sumption which lies at their foundation a fact? Is society more in- 
tolerant of singularity now than formerly? Certainly not. The 
liberality of law, which has made such progress that there is little 
left to be done in that direction, has come from the growing liberality 
of society. It is just because society is more tolerant among us than 
it ever was, that our laws have become more liberal than they have 
ever been. The times in our history marked by the greatest men, 
were those of Elizabeth and Charles I. But is it a fact that men 
could manifest their individualism—that is, oppose themselves to 
recorded opinions—with less cost in those days thaninour own? On 
the contrary, has it not been the work of the great change in progress 
from that time to the present to remove more and more all that 
tended to repress such individualism ? It is true, if a man becomes 
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very singular in his theological speculations, he may have to lay his 
account with being called up by the Record newspaper, or by some 
ecclesiastical authority—but are these really a greater terror to evil- 
doers than the Court of High Commission, or the Presbyterian divines 
who succeeded to its power under the Long Parliament? Let it be 
remembered, too, that the aim of civilization is to make culture com- 
mon, in place of leaving it exceptional. Its necessary effect among us 
has been, to strengthen the middle class, at the expense of the higher 
and the lower; andit will always be much easier to multiply the men 
who shall reach this middle standard, than to multiply the men who 
shall rise above it. Not that the men rising above it are not multi- 
plied. They are multiplied, and it would not be difficult to show that 
it is the paucity of such men in the past, compared with the present, 
that makes them to be so conspicuous. ‘To make society intelli- 
gent, is to make it its own leader. The commonness of culture pro- 
duces a commonness of mental condition, both in the upper class and 
the lower. No great man can now be great alone—he is sure to have 
his compeers, and can at best be only one of a class. Society can no 
longer be a mere instrument in the hands of its great men—it has 
in itself too many of the elements of greatness for that. We could 
say much more on this subject, but these hints must suffice. No one 
can read Mr. Mill’s book without advantage, but it certainly requires 
to be read with caution. 

Unprotected Females in Sicily, Calabria, and on the Top of Mount 
Etna. With coloured Illustrations. London: Routledge, Warnes, 
and Routledge. 1859. pp. 264.—We cannot say much in commen- 
dation of this book. It is a feeble and unsatisfactory composition. 
Large discount is sometimes claimed from reviewers when a work is the 
production of a feminine pen. It is certainly no compliment to the 
sex to offer this privilege, even if it should be desired ; but, make what- 
ever allowance we may on this score, there is something so loose and 
slipshod about this book that we must assign it a very low literary 
rank. ‘Unprotected Females’ have many claims upon our sympathy, 
not only when they travel on railways, distracted with the quantity of 
baggage they carry, but also when they venture into Paternoster-row, 
and get bewildered amongst publishers and other hierophants of the 
press. Still there is no excuse for bad grammar. They have no right 
to maltreat the Queen’s English, and to deal in dislocated and un- 
finished sentences. Why, for example, should we read of a strata of 
pure gold (p. 184), or meet with an unshapely paragraph like this :— 
* In future we promise to enter the first (street) which offers, but for a 
‘ first look at a new place allow us to stroll and saunter: also, too, how 
‘could we vanquish the army of beggars? who, eager to buy lottery 
‘tickets, await the arrival of each new traveller, sees once for all if he 
‘intend contributing to their purse during his stay, and either persecute 
‘or leave him in quiet through the whole of it, according to their re- 

ception ; thus, a first grano given, marks him a victim ; one refused, a 
‘bung beneath their notice.’—(p. 9.) To say nothing of imperfect or 
badly-printed Italian, we may observe that the volume abounds with 
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inelegancies of this description. Nor is it greatly redeemed by the 
quality of the information conveyed. Travelling hastily, the fair 
tourists have given us little more than what may be called the gossip 
of the road. There is a good deal of animation, however, about the 
book. The best part is that which relates to the ascent of Etna, and 
if we have no right to expect much scientific remark from a couple of 
ladies under such circumstances, we have at any rate much pleasure in 
complimenting them upon the courage with which they ‘did’ the 
mountain, as we have in recalling the intrepidity with which they 
braved the forests and fiords of Norway. 

History of the Reign of Philip II., King of Spain. By Wi11aM 
H. Prescorr. Vol. I1I.—It is with melancholy feeling that we now 
turn over the leaves of this volume. The gorgeous and tragic interest 
which pervades it, so full of life, reminds us only the more that the 
gifted mind which only so recently could pour forth its treasure with 
such affluence is gone from among us. ‘This volume is evidence that 
the historian was never more competent to his function than when his 
pen dropped from his hand. 

Four Months in Algeria, with a Visit to Carthage. By the Rev. 
G. W. Buaxestey.—Mr. Blakesley, the Hertfordshire Incumbent of 
the Times, here gives us a pleasing account of Algeria. The narrative 
is such as might be expected from a thoroughly intelligent man, with 
the taste of a scholar and the eye of an artist. Algeria is fast rival- 
ling Madeira as a climate for invalids. It seems to possess all the 
advantages of the latter place as to climate, and to possess a variety 
of attractions which are its own. 

Southern Lights and Shadows; or, Life in Australia. By Frank 
Fowrer.—It is a pity that Mr. Frank Fowler, who evidently thinks 
himself a dashing young fellow, has not been led to suspect that some- 
thing more than that is necessary to write a satisfactory book about 
Australia, The plea of want of time aud convenience is vain—both 
should have been made, if the book was to be made. 

Journal of my Life during the French Revolution. By Grace 
DatrympreE Exziorr.—In this book we have a vivid picture of Paris 
life during the first French Revolution; and pictures of English life, 
too, about the same period, which show that those who loudly censured 
what was doing abroad might have found much at home that needed 
mending. It is anarrative of much interest. 

The Minister’s Wooing. By Mrs. Harriett BeEcuER Stowr.— 
Mrs. Harriett Beecher Stowe, and the Becchers in her train, have not 
taken much by their visits to this country. Ifthe manners of these people 
are American manners, save us from them, say we. Egotism is bad 
enough when courteous, unendurable when wanting in that quality. 
The Minister's Wooing is a new story on the old subject, and pro- 
mises much of Mrs. Stowe’s old power to interest the reader; but we 
are disposed to think that what has been done by fiction in the Anti- 
slavery cause, is pretty well all that is likely to be done, at least for the 
present. 


The Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold, By his Son, BLancHaRD 
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JERnorp.—A man of sharp wit can hardly fail to make sharp ene- 
mies: but we can believe all that is said in this biography concerning 
the goodnature of poor Douglas in all his family and friendly rela- 
tions. His friends would have us accept him, not only as a wit, but 
as a philosopher. In the former capacity his eminence is unquestion- 
able, but in the latter his views were generally narrow and onesided. 
To paint like an artist, and to judge like a statesman, are qualities 
which rarely meet in the same person. There are minds which 
always think through their feelings, and the mind of Douglas Jerrold 
was of that class; acute, but not profound ; good at points of thought, 
but not knowing how to deal with it in large and tangled masses. 

Poems and Ballads by Goethe. Translated by EpMonstoUNE 
Aytoun, D.C.L., and THroporr Marrin.—The success of these 
translations is very unequal; too often they become paraphrase, and 
leave us still to hope for a hand that will be equal to what is here 
attempted. 

Popular Tales from the Norse. By G. W. Dasent, D.C.L.— 
Popular tales have a history, and often a much longer one than the 
vulgar, or even scholars, are disposed to suspect. Let the man who 
doubts this read Dr. Dasent’s collection of such tales, and, above all, 
the ‘ Introduction’ he has prefixed to them. The story of William 
Tell, it seems, can be shown to be at least six centuries old. Much of 
genuine history lies in these ancient and strange fictions, for those 
who are skilful enough to read them as the historian should read 
them. Dr. Dasent takes time to master his subject before printing 
about it, and deserves well for what he has done. 

Memoirs illustrative of the History of My Time. By F. Guizor. 
Vol. I1.—In bis former volume M. Guizot gave us his meteor-like 
sketch of the first Napoleon, and his wise narrative touching the 
course of the restored Bourbons. Here we come to the revolution of 
July, and to the early years of the Citizen King. The digressions are 
so frequent and considerable, that at the close of the volume we do not 
get beyond the third year in this reign. But all is interesting. 

verything is cleverly and vividly presented, and the tone of impar- 
tiality which pervades it, all things considered, rises to greatness. It 
is not the angry or disappointed politician, it is the historian who 
here writes. The exile feels that France lras been ungrateful, unwise, 
but she is still dear to him; and his wise words will help, we trust, to 
bring her to her right mind. 

Selections from the Charges and other Detached Papers of Baron 
Alderson. With an Introduction and Notice of his Life. By 
Cuartes Atprrson, M.A.—If Baron Alderson was not a man of 
genius, he was, nevertheless, a man of extraordinary qualities. He 
not only became Senior Wrangler at Cambridge, but with that honour 
gained others which have scarcely ever met in the same person. Such 
was political life in his day, that it is to his credit that he eschewed 
it. In his function as a judge he was in his true position; and in all 
things he appears to have acquitted himself as a Christian gentleman, 
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The memoir will have an interest for the members of the profession, 
and for a few beyond it. 

Memoirs of the Court of George IV., 1820—1830. From Original 
Family Documents. By the Duxe or Buckinenam and CaanDos. 
2 vols—These memoirs give us materials for history, but it is history 
of a sad and humiliating description. The more we come to know con- 
cerning ‘ The First Gentleman in Europe,’ the lower must he fall in 
public estimation, and the more do we feel ashamed of those upper 
classes in this country who strove so hard to sustain and vindicate a 
man so utterly worthless and indefensible. In so far as history is 
concerned, the ‘Sardanapalus’ of our annals, as he has been called, 
will not fail of his reward. The Government and the Court, during 
all this interval, were unpopular, and the disaffection rose to its climax, 
and was barely controlled, when the case of Queen Caroline came up. 
Whatever may be said of the evidence on that question, the heart of 
the nation was right in relation to it. 

Narrative of Services in the Liberation of Chili, Peru, and Brazil 
Spanish and Portuguese Domination. By Tuomas oF 
Dunpona.p, G.C.B., Admiral of the Red, Rear-Admiral of the Fleet, 
2 vols.—This is the autobiography of a veteran of eighty-three, whose 
place in English history, as Lord Cochrane and Earl Dundonald, will 
be a conspicuous one. The volumes present a seaman’s tale, told in 
honest seaman fashion. The brave old man vindicates himself against 
those who bestowed their ill-usage upon him, with a natural strength 
and dignity of manner which one cannot read without that deep feel- 
ing of interest which prompts one to cry—bravo! It is aman who 
was at sea, with his young heart full of hope and courage, before the 
present century dawned upon the world, who here addresses himself to 
the present generation. 

An Enquiry into the Evidence soy, to the Charges brought by 
Lord Macaulay against William Penn. By Joun Pacer, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law.—Mr. Paget conducts this inquiry as becomes a ‘ barris- 
ter-at-law ;’ and there is no room to doubt that Lord Macaulay’s pas- 
sion for strong painting has betrayed him into some unwarranted state- 
ments concerning William Penn. We admire the genius of Lord 
Macaulay very sincerely; but the more we examine his History, the 
more do we feel bound to admit that there is scarcely a page of it that 
might not be shown to be charged, more or less, with exaggeration. 

Hore Subsecive. Locke and Sydenham, with other Occasional 
Papers. By Joun Brown, M.D.—This is a volume of essays by a 
man of ripe scholarship and refined taste. The first in the series 
shows what the intimacy was which subsisted between Sydenham and 
John Locke: those which follow relate to more modern persons and 
topics. The lamented Arthur Henry Hallam is the subject of one of 
these papers, and the recent death of the sire will impart a new inte- 
rest to this affectionate memorial of the son. 

Italy: Researches made in several Visits from the year 1816 to 
1854. By Lorp Broventoy, G.C.B. 2 vols.—Volumes rich in 
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information concerning Italy, especially in regard to the topography of 
Rome, and changes which time has wrought in the appearance of the 
Eternal City. 

Journal of the Reign of King George III. from the Year 1771 to 
1788. By Horace Watpore. Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Doray, 
2 vols.—Horace Walpole was in a position to see much in his time ; 
~ and he not only had the power to describe well what he saw, but some 
passion for so doing. But the historian will need to read him with 
much caution. All men knew him to be clever, but no man felt safe 
in coming under his cognizance. His censoriousness knew scarcely 
any bounds. We should be sorry to think the journalist capable of 
anything wholly, or even substantially, false; but allowance must be 
made for his love of the artistic, and his fondness for saying sharp and 
strong things. Nothing can be more pleasing than the free man-of- 
the-world style in which he writes, and scarcely anything less 
pleasing than the unveiling of his jobs and intrigues of all parties at 
that time. 

Adam Bede. By Grorcr Extor. 3 vols.—This is a powerful 
piece of fiction, and what we value highly in it is, it is powerful with- 
out noise, spasm, or straining of any kind. It is a fine picture of our 
English life. The heart will retain its hold upon it long after the 
reading, and head and heart will be the better for the time so spent. 

Victoria in 1853 and 1858. By Witt1am Ketty.—In this work 
we have the rough side of life at the “diggings,” and in Australia 
generally, and so roughly given as to render it expedient that parts of 
the description should be read alone. Nothing can be more revolting 
than the effect of sudden wealth on the coarse men who become suc- 
cessful at gold-seeking, according to the account here given of them. 
But if these parts of the publication are not pleasing, there is much 
about the agriculture, the politics, and the probable future of Victoria 
that is. Mr. Kelly can measure the men of all grades about him, and 
his sketches are all free and vigorous. 

Egypt's Place in Universal History ; an Historical Investigation in 
Five Books. Vol. III. By C. C. 8. Baron Bunsen. Translated 
from the German.—Baron Bunsen does not seem to be succeeding in 
his object to reconstruct the ancient history of the world. We infer 
thus much from that loss of temper which seems to be growing upon 
him. M. Bunsen believes that man was created some twenty thousand 
years before the Christian era, and, of course, believes in a hundred 
startling things in accordance with that belief, and has the easiest 
mode imaginable in setting aside antagonists as being either hypocrites 
or fools. At the same time, the basis on which all this pretension 
rests is the most conjectural and unsatisfactory imaginable. A little 
of the common-sense possessed by some of our countrymen, whom the 
Baron is pleased to describe as ‘ wiseacres,’ would be of essential 
service to him. For the want of it, his learning may have value ; but 
his theories will prove to be a tissue of dreams. 
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Aurnoven our chief exhibitions are only giving their note of prepara- 
tion, two or three have already claimed notice. The British Insti- 
tution, mostly first, has, however, little to recommend it this year— 
less, indeed, even than usual. Mr. Wyburd’s ‘Home of the Moun- 
taineer’ deserves notice for the touch of deep pathos in the young 
mother’s face; and Mr. Clark’s ‘ Cottage Door,’ for its vivid, although 
homely enough, truth. But there are few other pictures worth even 
a passing notice, and scores, unfortunately, deserving no notice at all. 
The Society of Female Artists merits a passing word; although we 
can searcely perceive the especial advantage to be derived from its ex- 
clusive character, and would much rather see our lady artists taking 
their places in the usual exhibitions. The society, however, has-given 
us a very meritorious exhibition: there are many beautiful landscapes, 
some excellent architectural drawings—those by Miss Rayner espe- 
cially. Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Backhouse, and Miss Howitt, have given us 
some very interesting home scenes; while Mrs. Bodichon, in her 
spirited Algerine sketches, and Mrs. Murray, in her highly-finished 
Italian pictures, have vindicated a high place for our female artists. 

The Society whose chief painter is the sun, opened its sixth annual 
exhibition some time ago; and the sister society, the Architectural 
Photographic Association, its second. Both abound in interesting 
and suggestive subjects: the first, with its many scenes of human life 
in far-off lands—the ‘Eastern Musicians,’ the ‘Egyptian Dancing- 
girl,’ the ‘ Russian Peasants,’ the ‘ Dutch Fishermen ;’ and the second 
with its architectural triumphs —the marvellous photographs of 
Venice, its sculptured lions, its bronze horses, its wealth of carved 
imagery on arch, piazza, and balcony; and the relics of Roman great- 
ness, its ancient buildings, and world-famed marbles, besides photo- 
graphs from Spain, and that panorama of Cairo, which gives so won-- 
derful a ‘bird’s-eye’ view—never believed possible, until the sun. 
himself became our teacher. 

After the cavalier criticism of the French art-journalists in 1854, 
and the very slight justice (query, if justice at all) awarded’to our 
artists in the distribution of the prizes, we scarcely imagined that. 
English painters, .or their works, would visit Paris again. M. 
Theophile Sylvestre, however, ‘by authority of the French Minister,” 
as he professes, has invited our artists to send their works to the great 
April exhibition there. We find, with some surprise, that several have 
accepted this invitation. Of course, they must forego the exhibition 
in Trafalgar-square, and the advantage of selling their pictures here; 
but we greatly doubt whether French liberality—even although the 
Imperial is hinted— would offer a better price than the English 
patron. 

Ministers in France, as we see, have rather more to do with the arts 
than our own English Ministers; and we may congratulate ourselves upon 
it, judging from the amusing art-lecture our late Premier delivered in 
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the House the other evening. In his eagerness to denounce Mr. Scott, 
and that béte noire, the Gothic, Lord Palmerston vehemently ad- 
vocated the windowless Grecian, on account of its peculiar adapta- 
bility to England, and especially on account of its ‘liveliness.’ That 
the lively old nobleman should like the fronts of public offices to be 
‘gay and lively,’ as he phrased it, is natural enough; but how the 
heavy pediment, the solemn row of columns, masking a wall pierced 
with two, or three ponderous doors, can be ‘ gay and lively,’ is difficult 
tosay. But the strangest part of his speech was his hearty denun- 
ciation of Westminster Abbey, which he declared was not only built in 
a wretched style; but was a very bad specimen of that style! West- 
minster Abbey, allowed by all judges to be one of the finest and most 

ect specimens of the early English Gothic. Who knows, had the 

Premier continued in office, whether he might not have been pre- 
pared to pull down this obnoxious abbey, and to build on its site a 
‘gay and lively’ church, more suited to his lordship’s taste, and to a 
* gay and lively’ congregation. 

So we are at last really to have a National Gallery for our pictures. 
The ‘forty ’ have received polite notice to quit, and ground has been 
offered them on the site of Burlington House. The present building, 
adequately enlarged, is to contain all our foreign and English treasures. 
Meanwhile, as Marlborough House will shortly be required, the Vernon 
and Turner collections are to be removed, ‘for the present,’ to Ken- 
sington. We trust a careful eye will be kept over them while there, 
that they may be duly brought back to their destined place; but 
there has been a strong feeling of late, in a well-known quarter, to 
make Kensington the grand centre of ald our Art Treasures—hints 
have even been thrown out about removing the marbles in the British 
Museum,—it is, therefore, important to keep watch. The removal of 
the Museum of Art from Marlborough House to Kensington has 
been very injurious to the interests of that class for whom it was 
expressly intended. That the ladies and gentlemen of Belgravia 
might pleasantly alternate between a lounge at the Kensington 
Museum in the morning, and at the Opera in the evening, the earnest 
art student has had to toil a long and weary way; and, if living far to 
the north, or to the east, to waste his time, and the precious daylight, 
in a walk of from four to six miles! Surely, instead of sending the 
Marlborough House collection, already quite at the West-end, two miles 
farther off, it had been more just to have brought it nearer. Let not 
the Vernon and Turner collections follow it. 

Treasures of antiquity are still arriving at the British Museum, but 
even those which we referred to in our last notice, are not yet open to 
the public, although we are still told they will shortly be. Some of 
the treasures of the great Hertz collection have, we are told, been 
purchased for the Museum; among these are some very fine cameos. 
The gems in this collection sold at remarkably high prices; an Apollo, 
9 — . Jupiter and Thetis, for 127/., and a splendid head of Livia, 

or 1751. 
There have not been many works on art literature, during the last 
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three or four months, deserving of more than a passing notice. Mr. 
Cotton has given us another ‘instalment’ of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
Notes and Observations on Pictures, in which, together with some 
amusing information, he gives the entries in the painter’s account- 
book from 1770 to 1791, of the persons to whom he sold his pictures, 
and the sums he received from them. We find that for his well- 
known ‘Samuel,’ 52/. 10s. was paid; but for the ‘Gipsy,’ 367/., and 
for ‘ Count Ugolino,’ 4507. Not bad prices, the last two, nearly eighty 
ago, and when English Art, except for portraits, could boast 
ut few patrons. The Papers illustrative of the Life of Sir Peter 
Paul Rubens form a bulky volume, but they bring the great Flemish 
painter before us, as much as a diplomatist as an artist. There are, 
however, some characteristic letters, illustrative both of the times and 
of the high estimation in which Rubens was held by Charles and his 
court; still, it can scarcely take its place as an illustration of artist 
life. A Memoir of the late Thomas Uwins, R.A., has been lately pub- 
lished in two volumes. Had it been comprised in one, like the inter- 
esting memoir of Thomas Seddon, more justice would have been done 
to the memory of a worthy man and graceful artist—whom in our 
childhood we well knew—and more justice to his correspondents, 
many of whom, still living, must have been surprised to find them- 
selves in print. When will compilers of memoirs learn that it is far 
wiser to publish too little than too much? Painting popularly ex- 
plained, by T. J. Gullick and John Timbs, is a carefully written ae- 
count of all the various modes of painting, ancient and modern— 
encaustic, tempera, enamel, oil-colour, water-colour, and a dozen other 
ways. It epitomizes many volumes, but for ourselves, we have little 
faith in epitomes. The information that is easily gained must, of 
course, be superficial enough. Still, as it is the fashion ‘to know a 
little of everything,’ this book will supply as much information as 
the amateur may need, together with some fair, but rather timid, art 
criticism. We cannot close without a word of high commendation of 
Mr. Westlake’s outline engravings from that most interesting manu- 
script, usually called Queen Mary’s Prayer Book. As the originals 
are merely tinted outlines, Mr. Westlake’s copies afford a very good 
idea of the wonderful grace and spirit of these venerable drawings, 
sketched by the unknown artist nearly six hundred years ago. We 
trust Mr. Westlake will receive sufficient encouragement to enable 
him to give us the whole. 

On Colour, and on the Necessity for a General Diffusion of Taste 
among all Classes. With Remarks on Laying out Dressed or Geome- 
trical Gardens—Examples of Good and Bad Taste. Wlustrated by 
woodcuts and coloured plates in contrast. By Sir J. Garpnzer WIt- 
K1nson. Murray.—Truly it will not be for want of instruction, if we 
English folk, after a century or two of contentment with drab-coloured 
houses, and stone-eoloured, and whitewashed churches, at length find 
out that warmth of colouring is pleasant, and that the rainbow is, 
indeed, ‘a thing of beauty.” What with M. Chevreul’s heavy disser- 
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tation, and Mr. Hay’s suggestive and practical works; what with 
Mr. Wornum’s continual efforts to teach our art manufacturers the 
difference between browns and purples, we have certainly had a goodly 
amount of schooling on the subject, even had not our noblest writer on 
art so eloquently, and with such rich word-painting, advocated the 
same cause. But the theme, it appears, is not yet exhausted, for Sir 
Gerdner Wilkinson now comes before us in this large volume, to 
enunciate his opinions, and give us the results both of his extensive 
reading, and his extensive researches and enquiries in the East, and 
among the buried magnificence of Egypt. 

On some of the questions connected with the general subject, the 
testimony here adduced is conclusive, especially that greatly dis- 
puted point, ‘was fhe sculpture of ancient Greece coloured?’ and 
much time and much letter-press have been thrown away, as the reader 
well knows, in conjectures and theories and assertions, founded on ne 
better evidence than a few touches of colour discovered in the folds 
of a garment, or the deepest cutting of a frieze. Now to this question, 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson addresses himself, in the only way by which 
we can obtain a conclusive answer. He calls the Greek and Roman 
writers into court, and bids them speak for themselves, on a subject 
day by day familiar to them. And abundant is the evidence brought 
forward. Vitruvius complains of red-coloured walls, Pliny describes 
grapes and fishes, coloured by the sculptor; while that the Greeks, 
although using so beautiful a material as the Parian marble, found no 
charm in its snowy whiteness, is irrefragably proved by Herodotus. 

‘That a building was looked upon as unfinished until so ornamented, 


- is proved by the whiteness of the Prytaneum and Agora of Siphnos 


being a peculiarity when the Pythia gave out this oracle: 


‘When the Prytaneum in Siphnos shall be white, 


And the Agora white-fronted, then there is need of a prudent man, 
To guard against a wooden troop and a red herald.’ 


‘For having been,’ as Herodotus says, ‘then fitted up with Parian 
marble, the Siphnians had not yet had time to colour them, when the 
Samians came in their red galley to ravage their lands.’ 

That statues, however exquisitely sculptured, and however delicate 
the material, were also coloured, Sir Gardner Wilkinson proves, among 
other instances, by the fact, that Micias, a celebrated painter, was em- 
ployed by Praxiteles himself, to colour, or more probably, carefully to 
paint, his statues. There is to us something so wax-doll like, almost 
barber’s-block like, in the idea of painted sculpture, that we can 
scarcely imagine a practised artist employed upon what certainly 
seems to us a work, not only of supererogation, but of absolute injury. 
There are remains, however, of medizval sculpture, still retaining their 
original colouring, and we find here that the colouring is laid on with 
so fine a touch, and with such delicate precision, that the effect— 
looked at as closely as you will—is that of a highly-finished oil paint- 
ing. Thus were the Fontevraud effigies painted, and the late Charles 
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Stothard, who in his Monumental Effgies first introduced them to 
notice between thirty and forty years ago, expresses his astonishment 
at the beautiful stippling of the faces. In Westminster Abbey, too, 
even at the present moment, could the many centuries’ accumulation 
of dust and smoke be carefully removed, the reagler would see the 
little figures that surround more than one of the earlier altar-tombs, 
coloured with a richness and delicacy that rivals enamel. We saw two 
or three of these some time since, and could not but acknowledge 
there was great richness of effect, although still holding to the modern 
opinion that uncoloured statuary is in purer taste. We are glad to find 
that in this, Sir Gardner Wilkinson agrees with us, remarking, not- 
withstanding even classical authority, that ‘it is far from desirable 
that the colouring of statues should’ be attempted in the present 
day.’ 

In his general views of colour, the opinions of Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son are probably swayed by his pursuits; and it is not surprising that 
the diligent and unwearied explorer of Egyptian tombs, should avow 
his preference for the primary colours. He, however, further on 
expresses a far more favourable opinion of green for household decora- 
tion, than we should have expected. Now, green is so profusely spread 
around us out of doors—a soft, changeful, many-tinted green, that it 
has always seemed to us the worst taste possible to clothe wall or 
floor with any of those heavy and lifeless tints that upholsterers and 
paper-hangers call by that name. By daylight, the ‘ living green’ of 
grass and tree laughs to scorn the efforts of painter or dyer; while by 
night, unless the light be very strong, or the green so intense that by 
day the effect is really unpleasing, we have nothing but a dull 
colour, alternating, according to the changes of the light, between a 
greenish slate or a muddled blue. We are glad, however, to find 
our author remarking that green used in great quantities ‘is always 
a sign of an artificial and debased taste.’ In common with all travellers 
in the East, Sir Gardner Wilkinson bears testimony to the singular 
taste displayed by the Eastern nations, especially the Arabs, in the 
choice and arrangement of colours. Indeed, in such a degree do the 
tribes of the desert possess this faculty, ‘ that were any of their children 
‘ furnished by chance with a number of colours, and requested to form 
‘them into a pattern, they would be sure to arrange them in some 
* pleasing concord, and many a toy they make is remarkable for the 
* beauty of its coloured ornaments.’ Even in Cairo, where taste had 
been long corrupted, and where it is so inferior to that of the Arabs, 
‘the most striking combinations of colour might be seen in the hands 
‘ of the unsophisticated members of the community; and the artistic 
‘judgment of our Consul-General, the late Mr. Salt, aided by long 
* acquaintance with the Oriental practice of harmonizing colours, often 
* induced him to buy some of the playthings of children, for the beauty 
‘ of their fancy designs.’ Among these was an orange ‘into the surface 
* of which they had cut a mosaic pattern, leaving the orange rind as a 
‘ground, and filling in all the triangular and other hollows with 
“ various brilliant colours; than which (comparing small things with 
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* great) nothing could be found more harmonious in the mosaics of 
* Italy, or of Damascus, or on the walls of the Alhambra.’ Very 
suggestive is this; for it seems to us to prove, that that delicate appre- 
ciation of the beauty of colour,-which some writers have. endeavoured 
to claim as a kind of natural endowment,—the birthright, as it were, 
of the Eastern nations,—is in great measure the result of early 
training. The child is taught to find amusement in combining and 
contrasting various colours, and the eye becomes educated, and the 
taste developed by means of its very playthings. 

We cannot agree with Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s doctrine that 
* natural objects used in decoration should not be the direct copies of 
nature.’ Now, why on carpet or painted wall, we should be com- 
pelled to substitute the formal ‘rosette,’ or the various modifications 
of the Greek honeysuckle, for the rose and the woodbine, in all their 
native grace and beauty, we cannot imagine. In decorative carving 
we acknowledge it is mostly advisable; but for the ornamenting of a 
flat surface, and where colour is required, surely the most beautiful 
form is the best. 

Our author also recommends the adoption of geometrical forms for 
gardens. We cannot but protest against this; for surely the garden 
should be an imitation of natural scenery as far as possible, and nature, 
we know, abhors geometrical figures. Indeed, if the walks are to be 
bent into all manner of sharp angles, and the beds into a Chinese 
puzzle, it would be but consistent to train the hedges into green bat- 
tlemented walls, and clip and pollard the trees into peacocks; and Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson’s long and almost exclusive devotion to Egyptian 
antiquities, we cannot help thinking, has been in great measure the 
cause of his preference of formal types of ornament, just as it doubt- 
less has been the cause of his advocacy of the primary colours. There 
is much sound instruction, however, in this book, and many valuable 
hints, which ‘will be useful, not only to artists and those engaged in 
the decorative arts, but to the general reader. 

Mr. Ruskin’s Inaugural Address, delivered before the Cambridge 
School of Art, Oct. 29ih, 1858. Deighton, Bell, and Co.—This is a 
very small pamphlet, containing an address of little more than an hour’s 
length ; but short and discursive too, as.it undoubtedly is, it con- 
tains many valuable hints, both for the artist and the amateur. In 
the outset, Mr. Ruskin points out what has certainly been a great 
mistake in our schools of design for workmen, the vague impression 
that the arts of drawing and painting might be, up to a certain point, 
taught in a general way to every one, and would do every one equal 
; Now that is not so, ‘for a wood-carver needs for his busi- 
‘ness to learn drawing in quite a different way from a china-painter, 
* and a jeweller from a worker in iron;’ and thus, after all, ‘ specific 
* art-teaching must be given in schools established by each trade for 
‘itself.’ But, then, what is it that can and may be taught in these 
schools of design ? simply design—‘ the power to enable the student 
to see natural objects clearly and truly.’ And the workman will re- 
quire this power in whatever direction his future occupation may lie, 
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and the amateur, too, will require it, ‘ forno man was ever a thorough 
judge of painting who could not draw.’ But the great point is, that 
the student shall have,a deep and heartfelt love of art, and that the 
people at large shall too, if we would take a high place among the 
nations. ‘ Examine the history of nations and you will find this 
. + fact clear and unmistakeable on the front of it—that good art 
aie been produced by nations who rejoiced in it ; fed themselves 
‘ with it asif it were bread; basked in it as if it were the sunshine; 
‘ shouted at the sight of it ; danced with the delight of it; quarrelled 
‘for it ; fought for it; starved for it; did, in fact, precisely the oppo- 
‘ site with it of what we want to do with it—they made it to keep and 
‘we to sell.” ‘And truly this is a serious difficulty,’ as the eloquent 
author remarks, nor do we find him helping us out of it, although he 
gives some admirable advice on the motives which should guide 
the lover of art. ‘ When art is set in its true and serviceable 
* course, it moves under the luminous attraction of pleasure on the 
‘ one side, and with a stout moral purpose on the other. If the artist 


‘works without delight he passes away into space and perishes of ~ 


‘cold; if he works only for delight he falls into the sun and extin- 
* guishes himself in ashes This, then, is the great enigma 
‘of art history—you must not follow art without pleasure, nor must 
‘you follow it for the sake of pleasure. And the solution of that 
‘enigma is simply this fact—that, wherever art has been followed 
‘ only for the sake of luxury or delight, it has largely contributed to 
‘ bring about the destruction of the nation practising it; but wherever 
‘art has been used also to teach any truth or supposed truth—reli- 
‘ gious, moral, or natural—there it has elevated the nation practising 
‘it, and itself with the nation.’ In illustration of this important 
truth, Mr. Ruskin gives us one of the most splendid pieces of land- 
scape painting which perhaps the mere pen has ever supplied—a mag- 
nificent description of the deserted villa and gardens, once the dwell- 
ing-place and delight of the luxurious Cardinal Maurice of Savoy. 
We regret that our space will not allow us to give even a part, but, 
like a beautiful and highly-finished poem, it really should only be read 
as a whole. 

‘ The sum of all this,’ therefore is, ‘ that you who wish to encou- 
‘rage art in England have to do two things with it: you must de- 
‘ light in it in the first place, and you must get it to serve some serious 
‘ work in the second place.’ Above all, 

‘ Keep clear of the notion of following art as dilettantism: it ought 
‘to delight you as your reading delights you—but you never think of 
‘your reading as dilettantism. It ought to delight you as your studies 
‘of physical science delight you—but you don’t call physical science 
‘dilettantism. If you are determined only to think of art as a play ora 
‘ pleasure, give it up at once; you will do no good to yourselves, and 
‘you will degrade the pursuit in the sight of others. Better, infinitely 
‘ better, that you should never enter a picture gallery than that you 
‘should enter only to saunter and to smile: better, infinitely better, 
‘that you should never handle a pencil at all than handle it only for 
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‘the sake of complacency in your small dexterity: better, infinitely 
‘better, that you should be wholly uninterested in pictures and unin- 
‘formed respecting them, than that you should know just enough to 
‘ detect blemishes in great works—to give a colour of reasonableness to 
‘ presumption, and an appearance of acuteness to misunderstanding.’ 
_ £ . These are golden lessons. Mr. Ruskin’s hypercritics have some- 
what sarcastically remarked that, although an eloquent writer and 
speaker, as a teacher he altogether fails. Surely if the students who 
listened to this address only carried away with them the remarks we 
‘ have just quoted, they obtained, in that short hour’s discourse, more 
valuable teaching than a whole course of customary lectures on art 
could supply. 


SCIENCE. 


The Primeval World; a Treatise on the Relations of Geology to 
Theology.’ By Rev. Paton J.Guoae. pp.194. Edinburgh: T. and 
‘T. Clark, 1858.—We took up this volume with some distrust, fearing 
that the subject was too hackneyed, and yet in many respects too un- 
settled to admit of acceptable treatment. Mr. Gloag traverses ground 
which has been trodden by scores of writers, from the highest geolo- 
gical authorities down to the most bigoted smatterers of the physico- 
theological school. He discusses the antiquity of the earth; the 
introduction of new species by successive acts of creation ; the infirmi- 
ties of the development hypothesis of Lamarck, and the snug little 
party which produced the Vestiges ; the Mosaic account of creation ; 
the existence of death amongst animals before the advent of sin; the 
limited nature of the Deluge; and various proofs of Divine benevo- 
lence extracted from the stone chronicles of the past. In all this 
we have met with nothing which will be new to a reader of Professor 
Hitchcock, Dr. King, Hugh Miller, and other writers of the same 
description, though the author intimates in his preface that there are 
important bearings of geology upon certain branches of natural theo- 
logy which have not yet been sufficiently considered. Accepting the 
book, however, as a kind of popular résumé of the subjects to which it 
refers and not binding ourselves to all its author’s conclusions, we can 
give it a good word with perfect satisfaction. To say that we have 
read it through without the least effort, and still more with decided 
relish, is to say much, when it is remembered what a quantity of - 
dreary letter-press has been published on the supposed hostility of 
science to faith. Mr. Gloag adopts the facts of geology as admitted 
by all who have a right to be heard on these points, and instead of 
indulging in visionary flights, or protruding still more visionary hypo- 
theses, pursues his way with cautious steps—the result of his labours 
being a treatise which is certainly one of the most readable of its 
kind. 
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The Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central France. By G. 
Poutert Sororg, M.P., F.R.S., F.G.S. Second edition; enlarged 
and improved. pp. 258. London: John Murray, 1858.—Mr. Scrope 
has made the subject of volcanoes his particular study. Those of 
Central France—long spiked and silenced—were carefully investigated 
by him with a view to test the accuracy of the Wernerian theory, 
which assumed that all rocks, with the exception of certain purely 
-voleanic effusions, were watery deposits. Even basalt, clinkstone, and 
other trappean products were referred to the action of this fluid by the 
Neptunists, whereas their opponents, the Plutonists, fought gallantly, 
as geologists know how to fight, in support of fire. At the present 
day he would be an intrepid man who should venture to assert that 
the columns of Fingal’s.Cave, or the Giant’s Causeway, were mere 
aqueous precipitations ; but Mr. Scrope did good service to science 
when, in his former works, he dealt a blow at the intolerant patrons of 
water, and produced decisive evidence that burning mountains were at 

_ least as lively in olden times as in later days. In the volume before 
us the writer minutely explores the great granitic platform of Central 
France, pimpled all over as it is with volcanic cones, and describes the. 
chief features in each region with considerable detail. From this 
survey many important conclusions have been deduced; and it is 
specially noticeable that, whilst the country bears such singular testi- 
mony to the power of fire in its prodigious currents of basalt, it yields 
equally striking proof of the erosive force of water in the deep huge 
cuttings which that fluid has made in the solid rock. Mr. Scrope, we 
should say, is not a brilliant penman, nor does he make the slightest 
attempt to give buoyancy to his subject. The reader must therefore 
prepare himself for a hard, business-like inquiry into the geological 
features of Auvergne. But the book has been written with so much 
honest solicitude, it is so richly illustrated with drawings and sections, 
in fact, it is so magnificent in its appointments, that it would be 
excessively ill-natured to withhold an expression of gratitude for this 
handsome and valuable monograph: 

The Seaside and Aquarium. By Joun Harrer.—Mr. Harper 
further describes his book as ‘ Anecdote and Gossip on Marine Zoology,’ 
and such is its character. It is the production of a man deeply in- 
terested in his subject, and who knows how to use, in the main, both 
his powers of vision and his powers of thought. We have had many 
books of this sort of late, but the author of this volume has shown 
that something was left for him to say. 

The Radical Theory of Chemistry. By Joun G. GrirFin.—Mr. 
Griffin does not profess to give us new facts in chemistry, but he 
opposes existing theories on the subject, and makes free with the 
greatest names in the world of chemistry, though himself apparently 
unknown there. The word ‘ Radical,’ in the title-page, is used in the 
analytic sense, not as denoting that the author is writing for learners. 
The book will not be intelligible to such. 

On the Probable Fall in the Value of Gold. By Mronart Cue- 
vatier. Translated from the French, with a Preface, by Ricuarp 
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Cospen, Esq.—Since 1851, France has coined more than a hundred 
millions in gold, and her silver coin has passed away from her to the 
extent of sixty millions. Such has been the effect of the larger supply 
of gold during those years. These remarkable facts have a serious 
bearing on the interests of fundholders, and on all persons whose 
investments may cover a large space. How the perplexity thus in- 
duced is to be met is not shown by Mr. Cobden, nor in any satisfactory 
way by M. Clievalier himself. We want more wisdom than we have 
on this subject. Immediate return to a single standard of silver is the 
measure recommended ; but it is not easy to foresee the disturbing 
effect of such a change, the gold having already come into such in- 
creased circulation. 

Tobacco and its Adulterations. By Henry P. Prescorr.—This 
book shows how abominably tobacco is. adulterated, with oak and elm, 
burdock and beech, plantain and rhubarb, and how inadequate che- 
mistry is to detect these admixtures with the ‘fragrant weed.’ It is 
for the botanist, it seems, to determine whether what is sold as pure, 
tobacco is really such or not. 

Facts, Failures, and Frauds: Revelations Financial, Mercantile, 
Oriminal. By D. Morter Evans.—Here is an account of the doings 
of such men as Mr. George Hudson, and Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and 
Bates; of Watts and Robson, Redpath and Waugh. We should be 
sorry to be obliged to judge of our commercial morality from these 
examples, but the most moderate inference to be deduced from them 
is admoni and humiliating. 

Humble Creatures: the Earthworm and Common House Fly. In 
Fight Letters. By James and J. Braxton Hioxs, M.D., 
F.L.S8. London: Van Voorst. 1858.—A small work about two 
small creatures. The reader will be surprised to tind how much he 
has to learn respecting these despised little things. Worms are 
splendid agriculturists, for they not only pierce and lay open the 
ground, but pass it through their systems and reduce it to such a 
state of comminution, that it has been said they produce all the fertile 
soil in the world. We can heartily commend this interesting book. 


THEOLOGY, 


Christianity in India: an Historical Narrative. By Joun W11- 
t1amM Kaye. Smith, Elder, and Co.—Few men have written so much 
or so well on India as Mr. Kaye. Besides the biographical and his- 
torical works which have made his name familiar to all intelligent 
Anglo-Indians, he has probably written more than any other man for 
the Calcutta Review. Under his editorship, it attained an influence 
and a popularity never possessed by any other periodical in India. A 
republication of his best articles would be welegmed by every one who 
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wishes to see correct information about India diffused throughout 
England. 


In the work before us, Mr. Kaye appears in the new character of an — 


ecclesiastical historian. Two things especially qualify him for this 
position—a thorough knowledge of British Indian history, and great 
moderation. These have enabled him to produce a volume which will 
be read without weariness, and not without the acquisition of a large 
amount of reliable information. Mr. Kaye confines himself to a con- 
siderable extent to a detailed account of the religious condition of 
Europeans in India, the growth of Christianity amongst them, and 
the policy of the Government in relation both to Christianity and 
idolatry. Nowhere are these subjects more clearly narrated than in 
the volume before us. But we wish he had told us more of the growth 
of the native Christian community, the quality of their piety, and the 
extent to which Missionary effort has reached and affected native 
feeling. This would have given completeness to his work, but pro- 
bably it was his design to write the religious history of the English 
in India, rather than to trench upon ground which has been already 
occupied by Hough in his History of Christianity in India. We are 
bound, however, to accept Mr. Kaye’s own statement of his work :— 
‘I have spoken of this volume as merely a contribution to the litera- 
‘ ture of Christianity in India. I desire that it may be regarded and 
‘ judged as nothing more. It does not pretend to be a complete his- 
‘tory of the efforts which have been made by Christians of various 
‘ denominations to diffuse the light of the Gospel among the brother 
‘nations of the East. Many very worthy efforts may be found un- 
‘recorded, and many very worthy labourers may be found unnoticed 
‘in this volume. Anything like asufficient record of all that has been 
‘done would demand not one but many volumes. I have aimed at 
‘ the production, not of an exhaustive, but of a suggestive work ; and 
‘T hope that it will be judged fairly—not by what it does not, but by 
‘ what it does contain. No one knows better than I do myself how 
‘much more I might have said in every chapter of this work to give 
‘ completeness to this record.’ As ‘a contribution to the literature of 
Christianity in India’ the volume is certainly of the highest value. 

Mr. Kaye has judiciously adopted the biographical form throughout 
the earlier part of his volume. We have appreciating and graphic 
sketches of Xavier, Schwartz, Carey, Brown, Corrie, Martyn, Middleton, 
Heber,.and many others. In a very few pages Mr. Kaye has the 
power of making his reader familiar with the character and life of each 
of these worthies. 

A great part of this volume is occupied with an account of the steps 
by which the British Government became connected with idolatry, 
and by which it sought to get clear of the connexion. Government 
had a most difficult course to pursue. To govern myriads of Hindoos 
and Mahomedans with the insignificant force we had at any time in 
India, until the close of 1857, was a delicate task. It would have 
been ruinous to us had we roused the bigotry of those most religious 
of races. Our possession of supreme power necessitated that we should 
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have to receive revenue and territory to which were attached claims 
from temples and from priests, which have not been questioned for 
centuries. How to deal with such claims was the difficulty. Our 
Government was betrayed into a false and injurious line of policy ; but 
it should never be forgotten that it erred in attempting to be just and 
tolerant, and that when fully conscious of its mistake, it did its best 
to put the religious question on a satisfactory footing. Mr. Kaye says 
all that can be said in behalf of the Government policy, and more can 
be said than is usually supposed. The following passage is especially 
worthy the attention of those who, whilst denouncing the Government 
for supporting idolatry, are doing their best to get the Government to 
support an already too expensive church establishment out of the 
revenues chiefly paid by Hindoos and Mahomedans. ‘ But it was still 
‘ objected that Government had not ceased to be connected with the 
‘ religious institutions of the country, for large sums of money were 
‘paid towards their support. It ought to have been: enough to 
* answer to this, that such money-payments represented either certain 
‘ property or certain endowments enjoyed by these religious institu. 
“tions before the country passed under the rule of the British Go- 
‘vernment. Our Government had taken the property, and the pay- 
‘ ments made to the mosques or pagodas were simply for value received. 
‘ This is admitted with respect to one class of payments—those made 
‘ in lieu of the revenues of resumed lands—but not with respect to the 
‘ grants made in continuance of similar contributions from the native 
‘rulers whose authority we supplanted. It was urged that those 
‘ grants, being voluntary gifts, might be discontinued without injustice. 
‘ But, in fact, they were not less payments for value received than 
‘the others whose claims were admitted. With those grants, and 
‘with promises, actual or constructive, of their continuance, the 
‘ British Government, in a transition period (and all transition periods 
‘are more or less critical), purchased the good-will and quiescence of 
‘the people. I do not conceive that, having gained these ends, or, 
‘in other words, having received the value for which the promise was 
‘ given, we had any sort of right to withdraw from it. 

‘I know what will be replied to this. It will be said that they 
‘ were originally grants from Hindoo or Mahomedan Governments to 
‘ religions believed to be true ; not, as in our case, to religions known 
‘ to be false. But if those religions are now known to be false, they 
* were equally known to be false when we undertook to endow them. 
* This, however, is not, it appears to me, the main argument by which 
‘ the objection is to be overthrown. The money paid to these people 
‘ for the support of their religious institutions is their own money; it 
* is money they pay to the State as Hindoo or Mahomedan tax-payers. 
* Now, our system is a system of declared religious neutrality. But 
‘ considerable sums of money are paid annually from the revenues of 
‘ India—that is, by Hindoo and Mahomedan tax-payers—towards the 
‘ support of the Christian church. Can it be said, then, that the 
‘ British Government especially supports Mahomedanism and Hindu- 
“ ism, because it allows some portion of the revenues derived from the 
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* Jabour of the people to be devoted to the endowment of their national 
‘faiths? if the religion of the few is to be supported from the 
‘revenues of the country, why, on any conceivable principle of neu- 
‘ trality, is not the religion of the many? And, if they who do not 
‘ contribute to the revenue are to be supplied from it with temples and 
‘ with priests, why, in the name of all that is reasonable, are not the 
* people who do ?? 

If the principle of Government support of religion be admitted, we 
know not what can be said in reply to this. We differ from Mr. 


Kaye in thinking that it was originally right or expedient in Govern- - 


ment to undertake the trusteeship of money or property left for 
idolatrous purposes ; that should have been done at first which, happily, 
we have done after years of contention and humiliation—property left 
for such purposes could not lawfully be taken by Government ; it was 
right that it should be kept for the purposes originally designed, but 
Government should have left it, or an equivalent, entirely in the hands 
of Hindoos and Mahomedans. 

Man and his Dwelling Place. An Essay towards the Interpreta- 
tion of Nature.—This is not a commonplace book. It is ingenious 
and able: but the ground on which its large speculations are based 
is, in our judgment, very questionable ; and as the basis is, so, of course, 
must the superstructure be. It would require some space to show our 
reasons for this conclusion. This we may do another time; in the 
meanwhile we commend the book-to the thoughtful and the candid, 
for it is itself everywhere thoughtful, and everywhere candid. 

Logic in Theology, and other Essays. By Isaac Taytor.—We are 
glad to see Mr. Taylor in print again. This neatly-printed duodecimo 
of some 350 pages includes seven essays. The first, on ‘ Logic in Theo- 
logy,’ the second, on ‘ Unitarianism in England,’ were in print substan- 
tially many years since. The five which follow are published for the 
first time. These are under the following titles :—‘ The Christian 
Courtier in the Desert ;’ ** High Quality and Asceticism in the Fourth 
Century ;’ ‘ Pagan Usages and the Christian Magistrate ;’ ‘ Prohibitive 
Education ;’ ‘ Without Controversy.’ The whole volume accordingly is 
Ecclesiastical or Theological in its material. "We urge our readers to 
procure it. It will be found rich in wise thoughts. The paper on 
‘Unitarianism in England’ made a great noise when first published, 
and it will be an unwelcome morsel in the same quarter now. 

Spicilegium Solesmense complectens Sanctorum Patrum Scripto- 
rumque Ecclesiasticorum Anecdota hactenus Opera, selecta e Grecis, 
Orientalibusque et Latinis Codicibus. Publici juris facta curante 
Domno J. B. Prrra, O.S. B. Monacho e Congregatione Gallica, non- 
nullis ex Abbatia Solesmensi opera conferentibus. Tom. I—IV. 
(‘ The Gleaning of Solésmes, comprising hitherto inedited Works of 
the Holy Fathers and other Ecclesiastical Writers, selected from 
Greek, Oriental, and Latin MSS.’ and now first published under the 
superintendence of Dom. J. B. Prrra, Monk of the Order of St. 
Benedict, of the Gallican Congregation, assisted by some of the 
Brethren of the Abbey of Solésmes. Vols. I—IV.) Paris: Didot. 
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London: Williams and Norgate. 1852-1858.— Throughout the 
Middle Ages the religious houses were doubtless the sanctuaries of 
learning ; and although the merits of the monks in handing down to 
posterity the treasures of classical and sacred lore have often been over- 
rated, yet it cannot be denied that they were the channels of trans- 
mission in the case. If they too seldom understood the real worth of 
the palladium entrusted to their guardianship, they at least regarded 
it with superstitious reverence; and happily the mailed and belted 
barbarians, who might otherwise have made bonfires of all the convent 
libraries, stood in considerable awe of their worshipful spiritual pastors 
and masters. It was well, too, that the oldest—and, until the Men- 
dicants arose, the most powerful of the Western monastic orders, the 
Benedictines—was also, thanks ratherto Cassiodorus than to its founder, 
the most friendly to intellectual culture. It is certain that, but for 
them, many a precious relic of antiquity over which scholars now 
gloat, would have been altogether lost in the devouring stream of time. 
This honourable distinction the Benedictines, amidst the many vicis- 
situdes through which the order has passed, have never wholly forfeited. 
Hence, when Richelieu wanted to create a counterpoise to the redoubt- 
able Society of Jesus, which could boast of so many polished scholars, 
he could think of nothing better than a reinvigoration of this ancient 
brotherhood ; and soon, under his fostering, had it actually begun to 
eclipse its formidable rival. Who has uot heard of the famous Con- 
gregation of St. Maur, and of the vast stores of erudition which, until 
it was engulfed in the Revolution, it continued to pour forth? 
Especially important were its contributions to historical and patristic 
literature. Mabillon’s De Re Diplomatica laid the foundation for the 
scientific study of all ancient documents ; and Montfaugon is the father 
of Greek palzography, besides being the first to furnish, in his ten folio 
volumes, entitled Antigquité expliquée en Figures, adequate materials 
for the construction of a classical archeology worthy of the times. 
For the removal of the countless linguistic difficulties to be met with 
in reading the old chronicles and law-books, Ducange’s admirable 
Glossary is still our only resource ; and for the chronology, what better 
guide can we have than the renowned Art de verifier les Dates? To 
the Benedictines of St. Maur, also, France owes the great collection of 
the sources of her national history, the Scriptores Rerum Gallicarum 
et Francicarum ; although, owing to the violent interruption of their 
learned labours by the Revolution, the editing of the last six, out of 
the twenty-one folio volumes, to which the work already extends, has 
been handed over to the Académie des Inscriptions. Besides this 
— edition of the chronicles, we have original works relative to 

e same subject, such as Dom. Martin’s Religion of the Gauls, Dom. 
de Brezillac’s History of the Gauls, and the provincial histories, the 
like of which no other country can boast—e.g. Vaissette’s and De 
Vie’s History of Lanquedoc, Veisserie’s (afterwards a Protestant) 
and Lobineau’s History of Brittany, Plancher’s History of Bur- 

ny, and the History of the City of Paris, by Felibien and 

ineau. 
The theological achievements of this learned fraternity were natu- 
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rally still more extensive; far too much so, indeed, to allow of our even 
indicating their prodigious range. It will suffice to allude to their 
Gallia Christiana, that noble beginning of their contemplated Orbis 
Christianus, and to their still unsurpassed editions of the fathers— 
Augustine, Cassiodorus, Ambrose, Hilary of Poictiers, Jerome, Cyprian, 
and Origen. To them, too, we owe the series of periodical supplements 
to the great patristic collections, without which, even the twenty- 
seven folios of the hugest of them all, the Bibliotheca Maxima of 
Lyons, are still incomplete. 

We have before us a portion of the latest supplements of the kind 
from the hand of Dom. Pitra, of Solésmes, a French abbey in the 
diocese of Mons, established with the papal sanction in 1837, as an 
offshoot of the old Benedictine Congregation of St. Maur. It is the 
seventh such collection which the order has given to the world, and 
promises to be as copious as any of its predecessors. The four volumes 
already issued contain many interesting and valuable pieces, along with 
not a little that was scarcely worthy of being dragged out of the dust 
of the libraries. The second and third volumes may be cited in illus- 
tration of both assertions. Along with the lost work of Melito, 
Bishop of Sardis, in the second century, entitled the Key—which turns 
out to be, not as Neander conjectured, a treatise on the Power of the 
Keys, but a Clavis Symbolica—we have a whole farrago of mediaeval 
writérs on the figurative language of the Bible. After all, however, 
we have, perhaps, not much reason for grumbling, as at least little 
harm is done by this sort of literary body-snatching. So we will be 
thankful for the Ante-Nicene church-teacher’s recovered treatise, 
stupidly as it has been edited, and, with due orders for sifting it first, 
will consign the rubbish to the dust-bin. For some discrimination is 
needed even here. For instance, in one of these pretty worthless 
symbolists, we stumble upon the curious and deeply interesting fact, 
that the hand of our own Stephen Langton, which first drew up and 
first signed Magna Charta, also penned the glorious church hymn, 
‘Veni Creator Spiritus!’ Perhaps nowhere could there be found a finer 
historical comment on the profound words of St. Paul, ‘Where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’ 

The first volume is more varied in its contents than the others, 
and comprises some good things; e. g. new fragments of Irenzus; 
a lost work by the African father Commodian in the third century, 
and the most ancient of all Christian inscriptions, viz. that dis- 
covered at Autun in 1839. We have also some unpublished works 
of St. Nicephorus of Constantinople, in the ninth century, relative to 
the iconoclastic controversy, and these are continued in the fourth 
volume. They are interesting on account of the light they throw on 
the growth of image-worship in the ancient church, and embody frag- 
ments from earlier writers which are anything but favourable to 
Dom. Pitra’s own communion. He, however, is evidently too good a 
Catholic to be disturbed in his convictions by any amount of evidence, 
The fourth volume includes, moreover, biblical commentaries by Vere- 
cundus, Bishop of Jonca in Africa, in the sixth century, an author 
hitherto almost unknown, perhaps undeservedly ; although, from the 
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glance we have bestowed upon these productions of his pen, we are 
not quite so sure upon that point. 

On the whole, we cannot but be glad to find this worthy Bene- 
dictine keeping in the track chalked out for him by his eminent fore- 
runners, D’Acheri, Mabillon, Montfaugon, Pez, Martene, and Durand, 
although we feel compelled to admit with a sigh that he follows them 
haud passibus equis. He possesses patience, indomitable industry, 
and is well stocked with the outward appliances of learning. But he 
lacks too much the more free and independent spirit of the great 
Benedictines of the eighteenth century, who so nobly threw themselves 
into the breach with the Jansenists against their powerful adversaries 
the Jesuits. Like the French church of our days in general, which 
now remembers no longer its proud Gallican traditions, he is too Ultra- 
montane to allow of his ever becoming a true scholar. His tolerably 
extensive erudition is evidently for the most part mere cram, and his 
mind is too mechanical, too sorely afflicted with ecclesiastical tetanus, 
to admit of its moving freely. As an editor, his critical abilities are 
of the smallest calibre, and are not to be named by the side of those 
of Martianay and De la Rue, and other great luminaries of his order. 
As a hewer of wood and a drawer of water—sometimes, as we have 
hinted, muddy water—he is not without his uses ; but, for anything 
beyond the mere accumulation of materials for abler men than 
himself to work upon, he is not to be looked to with any great amount 
of confidence. Still, far be it from us to disparage such labours as 
these, which not every scholar would be willing to undertake. Let 
the good monk glean on, even though the golden ears necessarily be- 
come scantier and scantier, and even if he leaves to others the trouble 
of winnowing the chaff from the grain. It is comfortable to know that 
there is somebody always on the look-out for every inkling of intelli- 
gence respecting the lurking-place of every lost work of an ancient 
father, and that in such collections as that before us we may hope from 
time to time to become better acquainted with some venerable stranger 
‘belonging to a forgotten age. Ecclesiastical studies are probably not 
too eagerly pursued amongst us, and anything that tends to give them 
a fillip should, therefore, be heartily welcomed. Of late, it is true, 
more attention has been paid to them than they received a few years 

o, and the subscription list to the present work affords evidence of 
the fact. Of the 150 foreign subscribers, about two-thirds are Eng- 
lish, more than half of whom are Protestants. 


The following are among the books in Theology that have reached 
us :—Christology of the Old Testament, Vols. 111.,1V. By Dr. Heng- 
stenberg.— Grammar of the New Testament Diction. Vol. 1. By 
Winer.—Commentary on the Philippians. By Dr. Eadie.—Christ and 
other Masters. Part IV. Religions of Egypt. By Hardwick.—The 
Friendly Disputants, or Future Punishment considered. By Aura. 
—Sermons. By the Rev. W. G. Brock, B.A.—TZhe Soul and the 
Future Life. By Thomas Cromwell, Ph.D., F.S.A.—The Healing 
Art the Right Hand of the Church. By Therapeutes.—Christ and the 
Inheritance of the Saints. By Dr. Guthrie. 
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“Physical and Moral Heritage.—Uniformity and diversity, 5; opinions and objec- 
tions, 7 ; lawof diversity, 9 ; spontaneous variations of type, 11; difference in 
families, 13 ; features and stature hereditary, 15; peculiarities and diseases, 
‘17°; superfluity or defect of parts, 19 ; heritage of mental qualities, 21 ; mental 
‘aptitudes hereditary, 23 ; heritage of genius, 25 ; drunkenness hereditary, 27 ; 
‘heritage of ‘vice, 29 ; theory of the law of diversity, $1; inheritance of disease, 
33-85 ; heritage of unsound mind, 37 ; the ‘ dangerous elasses,’ 39 ; consanguine 
‘marriages, 41-43; children of consanguine unions, 45; Oinomania, 47 ; legal 
‘rélations of Oinomaniacs, 49 ; hereditary results of intoxication, 51 ; influence of 
“climate, &c., 58 ; general conclusions, 55. 


ia.—European races—Dalmatia—Zara, Zara—its‘capital, 61 ; people of 
Zara, 63; Sebenico, 65; River Kerka—Spalato, 67; Spalato—ancient and 


modern, 69 ; literary history of Spalato, 71; Salona and Ragusa, 73 ; Regusan 
authors—poetry of Gondola, 75-77.; the.ancient Epidaurus, 79; Ragusan trade 
—Morlack and Slaavic population, 81. 


Hardwick's Christ and other Masters.—Sceptical analogues of Christianity, 85 ; 
Christian limitations of the problem, 87 ; universal yearnings—the unity of race, 
89 ; religious characteristics of the Old Testament, 91 ; the philosophy of anthro- 
pomorphism, 98 ; law and prophecy, a yearning after the God Man, 95; the 
Divine answer to human yearnings, 97 ; the focus of all history and revelation, 
99 ; the Krishna legend, 101 ; Buddhism, 103, ‘the relative antiquity of Bud- 
dhism and Brahmanism, 105 ; the millions of Buddhism, 107 ; their national and 
fundamental differences, 109; a double contrast, 111; the summum bonwm of 
Buddhism, 113 ; Vedas and Sutras, 115 ; the historical kernel of the legends, 117 ; 
the mythical effloreseence, 119 ; the atheism of Buddhism; 121; atheists must 
worship, 123 ; paradise and mythology of atheists, 125. 


Bolingbroke’s Works.—Harley’s trimming policy, 127 ; his ministerialaectivity, 129 ; 
his Jacobitism, 181; character of Queen Anne, 133 ; state of parties, 135 ; cha- 
racter of Harley, Earl of Oxford, 137; rupture in the cabinet, 139; his fall, 
141 ; his historical rank, 143 ; his. connexion with Pepe and Swift, 146 ; his in- 
_tellectual career, 147 ; chis.oratory, 149. 


Serf-Emancipation in Russia.—Russian serfdom a modern institution, 153; dis- 
tinction between serfs and crown peasants, 155 ; successive attempts at abolition, 
157 ; reign of Alexander II. a new era, 159 ; miseries of the serfs of poor owners, 
161 ; statistics of serfdom—reasons for abolition, 163 ; peasant claims on the land, 
165; the partisans of emancipation, 167 ; rise of the movement, 169 ; imstruc- 
tions to local committees, 171.; ‘the Tzar’s determined support of emancipation, 
178 ; expectations of the peasants, ‘175; elements for the formation of parties, 
177 ; the clergy favour emancipation, 179 ; the influence of the army, 181,; .en- 
franchisement of the appanages, 183. 
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INDEX. 


Masson’s Life of Milton.—The province of biography, 185; the central idea, 187 ; 


vastness of the design, 189; Bread-street, 191; old London, 193 ; musical meet- 
ings, 195 ; school-fellows, 197 ; life at college, 199; was Milton flogged ? 201 ; 
Aubrey’s ‘statement, 208 ; other evidence, 205 ; the poetical first-love, 207 : 
oe of his life and poetry, 209 ; the solitude of Horton, 211 ; literary items, 


France and England.—Contests in courts of justice, 217 ; Suppression of journals— 


tage | of the press, 219; M. de Montalembert—confiscation of Orleans property, 

221; Berryer’s speech—Villemain’s criticism, 223 ; seizure of English journals, 
225; Walewski, Espinasse, Delangle, 227 ; Nicholas of Russia—Ferdinand of 
Naples, 229; Walewski—De Morny—Veuillot—Drs. MacHale and Cullen, 231 ; 
arbitrary sway—neither favourable to England nor France, 233 ; China—India— 
colonies, 235 ; parliamentary reform, 237. 


Carlyle’s Frederic the Great.—Fresh sources of information denied, 241 ; reasons for 


violating historic unity, 243 ; disorder prevalent in Carlyle’s writings, "245 ; effect 
of Carlyle’s psychological principles, 247 ; unity of the intellectual and. moral 
nature, 249; confounds the regions of reality and fiction, 251; delegation of 
history to the bards, 253; war to the knife against the ideal, 255 ; distinction 
between the actual and the true, 257 ; historic theory of Carlyle ridiculous, 259 ; 
his ‘ French Revolution’ obscure and unconnected, 261; coarseness—want of pathos, 
263 ; general treatment of Frederic William’s reign, 265 ; machinations against 
the double marriage, 267 ; double marriage frustrated, 269 ; the great stroke of 
Frederic William’s genius, 271 ; how Frederic William raised his army, 278; 
Carlyle’s patronage of man- “stealing, 275; utility of Frederic William’s army,277 ; 
two grand wars, 279; King’s interference with the courts of law—Katte, 281; 
even-handed justice—judicial murders, 283 ; is virtue triumphant in this world ? 
285 ; moral writers regarded as felons, 287 ; Prussian monarchy, how reared, 289 ; 
inference from one of Mr. Carlyle’s premises, 291. 


Arrarrs, 293. 
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Ellis’s Madagascar, 294. 
Sanford on English History, 294, 
Scouring the White Horse, 295. 
Donaldson’s Greek Literature, 295. 
MacDonald’s Phantastes, 296. 
Eric; or, Little by Little, 297. 
Beatrice Cenci, 298. 
Memoirs of Beckford, 298. 
Fiji and Fijians, 299. 
Two Years in Syria, 299, 
Sixty Years’ Gleaning, 299. 
Athenz Cantabrigiensis, 299. 
Walmsley’s Algeria, 299. 
Heraldry in History, 299. 
Letters from Delhi, 300. 
Life of Mary Anne 300. 
Kavanagh’s Two Sicilies, 300. 
Journey from the Mississippi, 300. 
Verteuil’s Trinidad, 300. 
Poets, 301. 
British Museum, 302. 
Art Exhibition, 303. 


SCIENCE. 


Cruise of the ‘ Betsy,’ 304. 
Dictionary of Photography, 305. 
Aquarian Naturalist, 305. 
Dictionary of Political Economy, 307. 
Life of Watt, 308. 


THEOLOGY. 


Memorial of Rhodes, 308 
Noel’s England and India, 309. 
Batchelor on Atheism, 309. 
The Homilist, 310. 
Congregational Pulpit, 310. 
Lessing on Education, 310. 
Vinet’s Meditations, 310. 
Memoir of Glyde, 311. 
Works of Menken, 311. 
Tobler’s Jerusalem, 311. 
Léhe’s Homilies, 312. 
Osiander on Corinthians, 312. 
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Cheap Literature.—Gas, steam and the electric telegraph, 315 ; the first double 
sheet of the Times, 317 ; the London press thirty years ago, 319 ; representative 
journals, 321; district journals, 323 ; decline and fall of novels, 325; first cheap 
miscellany, 327; weekly penny publications, 329; current topics, 331 ; fiction in 
the cheap periodicals, 333; Mr. J. F. Smith’s tales, 335; Cassell’s Family 
Paper, 337; startling romances, 339; the Welcome Guest, 341; Mr. George 
Augustus Sala, 343; a question for the reader, 345. 


Alison’s History of Europe.—Character of the work, 347 ; monetary crotchets— 
political speculations, 349; what has been done by cash-payments, 351; the 
horoscope, 353; Sir A. Alison on free-trade, 355; on the effects of education, 
357; on parliamentary reform, 359; what historical narrative should be, 361. 


Physical Training.—Neglect of the subject, 363 ; modern asceticism, 365; childish 
excesses—how caused, 367 ; quality of food, 369 ; children need a generous diet, 
871 ; energy varies as the goodness of food, 373; food should be varied, 375; 
importance of adequate clothing, 377; evils inflicted by scanty clothing, 379 ; 
girls have not enough exercise, 381 ; play better than gymnastics, 383; results of 
over-application, 385 ; regimen of a training college, 387; the cost of mental 
exertion, 389; how the brain reacts on the body, 391; over-education self- 
defeating, 393 ; girls sacrificed to a mistaken aim, 395. 


Ellis’s Madagascar.—Drury’s captivity in the island, 399; Mr. Ellis’s three visits, 
401 ; interview with the Queen and Princes, 403 ; Christianity growing, though 
persecuted, 405 ; the Gospel acclimatized on the island—sketch of the mission, 
407 ; accession of the Queen—reaction, 409; striking incident—the crisis, 411 ; 
victims of the persecuting edict, 413 ; a Malagasy martyrium, 415 ; hopes for the 
future, 417. 


Bunsen’s Bible. —His labours—their aim, 419 ; devotion to his task—his qualifications, 


421; the Baron’s autobiography, 423 ; result of his labour and learning, 425 ; 
the bright side of Rationalism, 427 ; shortcomings of Rationalism, 429 ; general 
character of the Baron’s annotations, 431. 


The Punjab and its Administration. —Conquest of the Punjab, 435; physical 
description of the Punjab—historical epochs, 437; the religion of the Sikhs, 439 ; 
Runjeet Singh’s government, 441 ; British reforms, 443 ; the frontier tribes, 445 ; 
administration of justice—education, 447; agriculture, 449; commerce, 451; 
public works—roads, 453; canals, 455; revenue survey, 457; increase in the 
revenue, 459; contentment and prosperity of the people, 461; merit of the 
Lawrences, 462, 463. 


Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair.—Its foundation—its founder, Rahere, 465; trade 
pilgrimage in the olden times, 467 ; its ancient frequenters —its great importance, 
469 ; feuds—ecclesiastical and regal, 471; the old fair—its merchandize and its 
visitants, 473; tournaments in Smithfield—Bartholomew Hospital, 475; the 
exponent in later times of popular political feeling, 479; Princess Charlotte— 
Queen Caroline—‘ the First Gentleman,’ 481. 


Japan.—Its jealous temperament, 485; its monster towns, 487 ; its homes, 489 ; 
its women, 491; its pariahs, 493; the science of suicide, 495; the police 
system, 497; miseries of sovereignty, 499; peculiarities of John Japan, 501; 
unsealing of the hermetic empire, 503 ; works reviewed, 505. 


Lady Morgan’s Diary.—Almacks forty years ago, 509; the grandchildren of La 
Fayette, 511; Talma’s début, 513; Madame de Staél, 515; Lady Morgan in 
Paris, 517 ; books of the salons, 519; scraps of criticism, 521; Lady Morgan’s 
correspondence, 523 ; the persecutions of fame, 525 ; high life below stairs, 527 ; 
peculiarities of expression, 529. 


Arrarrs, 545, 546. 
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Elliott’s Journal, 549. 
Mrs. Stowe’s Minister’s Wooing, 549. 
Life of Douglas Jerrold, 549. 
Goethe’s Poems and Ballads, 550. 
Tales from the Norse, 550. 
Guizot’s Memoirs, vol. ii., 550. 
Alderson’s Charges, &c., 550. 
Court of George IV., 551. 
Dundonald’s Narrative, 551. 
Paget on Macaulay, 551. 
Locke and Sydenham, 551. 
Lord Broughton’s Italy, 551. 
Walpole’s George III., 552. 
Adam Bede, 552. 
Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. iii., 552. 
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ART. 
The Exhibitions, 553. 
Life of Rubens, 555. 
Memoir of Uwins, 555. 
Painting Popularly Explained, 555. 
Wilkinson on Colour, 555. 
Ruskin’s Inaugural Address, 558. 


SCIENCE. 


Gloag’s Primitive World, 560. 
Harper’s Aquarium, 561. 

Radical Theory of Chemistry, 561. 
On the Value of Gold, 561. 
Tobacco and its Adulterations, 562. 
Failures and Frauds, 562. 

Humble Creatures, 562. 


THEOLOGY. 


Kaye’s Christianity in India, 562. 
Man and his Dwelling Place, 565, 
Isaac Taylor’s Essays, 565. 
Pitra’s Gleanings, 565. 
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